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Marrowfat. Two to three bushels of seed should’ be 
psed, as the ground is richer or poorer. 
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It is not easy for us, here at the North, to realize 
that spring has come. We sometimes have “six 
weeks slcighing in March,” and at any rate it is 
seldom that fnuch real spring work can be donc 
before the middle of April. Only once in our ex- 
perience have we been able to do much plowing in 
March, and then the ground was frozen below the 
furrows. We gotin three acres of barley on the 
last day of Mareh, but the next morning the earth 
was covered with snow, and it was two weeks be- 
fore we could plow and sow the rest of the field. 

In a well-regulated factory, the manager can 
often tell what the men will be doing each day, for 
a week or a month ahead. But it is not soon a 
farm. We know what work there is to be done, 
but are never certain as to the particular time when 
we can do it. And the success of a farmer will de- 
pend a great deal on having everything in its place, 
in working order, and ready for use at any moment. 
It is at all times, but particularly so at this season, 
a good plan to write down everything that you 
propose to do, and what to do it with, and how, 
going as much into detail as possible. Ask a 
farmer what work he has to do this spring, and he 
will reply, “Ihave got to plow twenty acres of 
corn stubble for oats, and break up twenty acres 
for corn.”? Andaperson that knew nothing about 
farming might suppose, from his reply, that this 
was all he had todo. It is evident that the farmer 
regards thisas his principal and most important 
spring work. In one sense, of course, this is true. 
But in point of fact, the plowing of this forty 
acres of land is the very last thing that requires his 
consideration. It is the little foxes that spoil the 
grapes. The farmers of the United States sustain 
more damage, every year, from a little stagnant 
water beneath the surface of their fields than from 
the great floods on our mighty rivers. There is 
here and there a farmer who spends so much time 
in getting ready, that he has no time left to 
do the work. Such a man will never suceced ina 
country like this, where the seasons are short and 
work must be done promptly. <A farmer should 
train himself to think and lay plans in advance, 
and get everything he is likely to need, ready for 
immediate use, but when the time comes for the 





~  . — 
olltGenlece of * work he must throw Off hij 
coat and labor with his might. He must poy rae 


| attention to such important little things ag he is 


inclined to overlook and neglect, and he must stud 
his operations until he finds out what are te 
points of greatest importance. An experienced 
thrasher pays more attention to some of the little: 
pinions that revolve rapidly than to the main driy- 
ing whecl. He looks at every part of his machine, 
but more frequently at those which are most likely 
to get out of order. And so it is in farming, The 
steady, big jobs willalmost take care of themselves, 
It is the little details th: ut are apt to be neglected, 
and yet upon them mainly depends the profit op 
loss of the whole year’s operations. Look well tg 
the pennies, the pounds will take care of themselyes. 
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Hints about Work. 


The first work in the spring, on our own ‘farm, 
when the snow begins to melt, is to let off any 
water that accumulates on the surface. No matter 
how carefully the dead furrows and outlets may 
haye been made in the fall; there is always more or 
less to be done in the spring, to provide free egress 
for the water. A few hours’ work with a hoe ana 
spade, at this season, will often lct off thousands of 
gallons of water, which otherwise would soak into 
the soil and keep it wet and cold for several weeks, 
We would urge every reader of the Agriculturig 
to attend to this matter. Weare sure that many a 
farmer would in this way save enough in one year 
to pay for a dozen good papers and a score of the 
best agricultural books. In letting off a shallow 
pool of water, the easiest and quickest plaw ig to 
commence at the pool and make a little furrow 
with a hoe, letting the water follow you. But 
where the water is in a somewhat deep basin, with 
little apparent fall from it to the outlet, a better 
plan is to commence at the outlet and dig witha 
spade up to the basin ; and in order to be sure that 
you lose no fall, dig the ditch deep enough to let 
the water follow you up to the basin. In this way 
we have rarely, found a basin that could not be 
drained. There is nothing that people are so often 
deceived about, as the amount of fall to land. 


Spring is a Good Time to Underdrain.—Unless we 
ean do the work in the winter, spring is the best. 
time to dig underdrains. The land is full of water, 
and it is much easicr digging than in the summer 
orautumn. And it is no slight advantage to hare 
water enough to level by. If the water flows freely 
through the tiles when laid, and care is exercised 
in filling in the ditches, and packing the soil round 
the tiles tight enough to hold them in place, thete 
is little or no danger of their stopping afterwards. 


‘The Cost of Draining depends a good deal on the 
nature of the land and the depth of the drains. In 
sandy or mucky land a ditch 214 feet deep for 
tiles should be dug, with labor at $1.50 per day, 
for 15 cents arod; 8 feet deep, 20 cents a rod. On 
heavier land, nearly free from stones, a ditch 214 to 
3 feet deep will cost 25 cents a rod. <A good 
ditcher, at these prices, can make two dollars a day. 
An unskillful man that cuts the ditches unneces- 
sarily wide, and is fond of using the pick, might 
work just as hard and not earn a d6llara day, © 

Spring Wheat is the first crop to be sown in the 
spring. We hope our readers will bestow extra 
pains in putting it in well, for we anticipate con- 
siderable demand for wheat next fall, 

Barley, taking one year with another, is a well- 
paying crop,on good land and in the hands of those 
who know how to manage it. But it is a poor crop 
on poor land. A careless, slovenly farmer, whose 
land is poor, wet, and foul, should not attempt to 
raise barley. Oats will pay him better—or rather, 
he will lose less. Asa rule, the earlier barley can 
be sown, the better. But a still more important 
point is, to get the land in good condition. It eam 
not be too fine and mellow. On very rich, re 
soil, sown early, 114 bushel per acre, drilled in, is 
sufficient seed ; but on average good land 2 bushels 
is none too much. In England, the best barley is 
grown on light, sandy land, made rich and firm by 
consuming a turnip crop on the land, the pre- 
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vious Ginter, by sheep ; but i in this country our 
heaviest crops are raised on soil of a more Joamy 
character, The essential point on these heavier 
soils is, to get them thoroughly fine and mellow the 
year or fall previous. Barley is sometimes sown 
on a cloyersod, but unless it was plowed Jast fall, 
itis notagood plan. As arule, barley is sown on 
corn stubble, and is followed by winter wheat. 

Oats do not require as careful culture and nice 
judgment as barley, but they will well repay far 
better treatment than they generally receive. They 
will grow well on land too mucky for barley, and a 
great crop is sometimes obtained on heavy clays. 
We believe in thick seeding for this crop, and would 
drill in not less than 8 Wushels per acre, or 3!¢ 
bushels, if sown broad-cast. 

Peas should be sown early. If on sod-land, we 
should plow as soon as the frost was out of the 
ground, and drill in the seed, 3 bushels per acre, as 
fast as the land was plowed and harrowed. After 
drilling roll the land smooth. Two/ bushels of 
plaster per acre, sown before or after the peas come 
up, 2s most convenient, usually prove beneficial. 

Oats and Teas sown together is a favorite crop with 
us. If the land is rich enough and in good order, 
and the crop is sown early, a great amount of yal- 
uable fodder and grain may be obtained per acre. 
We would sow 24 bushels peas and 11, bushel oats 
peracre. They can besown together with an ordi- 
nary graiu-drill, but it is necessary to see that they 
are well mixed in the drill. Roll the land after the 
drill, and pick off everythiag that would interfere 
with a mowing machine. Onrough land they are 
a troublesome crop to harvest, but when the land is 
sosmooth that the machine can be set to run as close 
as @ mower, they can be cut and delivered in bun- 
dles with a ‘self. raking reaper. 

Potatoes.—We are inclined to think that farmers 
seldom plant their potatoes early enough. If 
planted earlier and deeper, and the land was -har- 
rowed repeatedly with Thomas’s harrow before the 
potatoes came out of the ground, and afterwards, 
far lessthoeing would be required, andwerthink a 
better yield would-be obtained: 

Tlarrowing Winter Wheat is a practice we would 
earnestly commend. Many farmers are afraid that 
the harrow will pull up the wheat, but such is not 
the case. If the land is dry, a good heavy, forty- 
toothed harrow will destroy many weeds, break the 
crust, stir the soil, and greatly benefit the wheat. 


Clover Seed can be sown on the snow, or when the 
ground is frozen hard enough on the surface to 
make good walking. But-when the wheat is to be 
harrowed, it is neccessary to defer sowing clover and 
grass-seed until the landis dry. Harrow first, then 
sow the seed, and, if necessary, rollafterwards. If 
Thomas’s smoothing harrow is used, sow the seed 
first, and then harrow itin. Our own practice is to 
sow eight quarts of clover-seed alone per acre. Six 
quarts clover and four quarts timothy is a good and 
liberal seeding. If the land is-intended for,pasture, 
we would add one quart of white clover and four 
quarts Kentucky Blue-grass. This is heavy seeding, 


_ but we think it will pay, 


Harrowing Meadows and Pastures is often very 
beneficial, and we are surprised that the practice is 
80 generally neglected. -Put three horses to a har- 
row, and get on and ride. Harrow the field, both 
ways, and lap, if necessary. 

Horses that have had little to do during the win- 
ter, and have been kept principally on straw, should 
now be fed more liberally and gradually aceustomed 
to work. Let them be well groomed. When 
brought in heated, rub them dry.. Do not suffer 
them to be blanketed in the stable, unless very 
much exhausted from hard driving. In this case 
put on a blanket, and rub the legs, ears, ete. Nine 
tenths of all the complaints in horses aré caused by 
indigestion and consequent derangement of the 
bowels. Overwork, improper feeding, exposure to 
achilling wind when heated, ill-ventilated stables, 
and want of grooming are the chief causes of in- 
digestion in farm-horses. For colic we know of 


nothing better than an injection of warm water and 
soap. If this does not afford relieve, give two table- 





‘speuubi of Seneainih in warm water or al or 
whisky. If the pain is very severe, give four table- 
spoonfuls of ether in addition to the laudanum. 
If this does not afford relief, repeat the ether 
every hour, and repeat the laudanum in four hours. 
Blanket the horse, and sect three or four men to 
rub him vigorously—legs, ears, belly, etc. Fomenta- 
tions of hot water on the belly are excellent. 

Cows. — Treat them gently. Card freely, water 
regularly, and feed liberally. Nothing is better for 
a cow at calving than good hay and warm bran- 
mashes. Give all the water the cow will drink, but 
for a week after calving take the chill off it. See 
hints for last month. 

Sheep will now require better feed and more care. 
Nothing tests the judgment of the sheep farmer 
more than thawing weather and cold rain-storms. 
The great enemy of sheep is dampness. No sheep 
will thrive in damp, close quarters, or with ferment- 
ing manure under them. Even young lambs will 
stand dry cold far better than moist warmth. As 
lambing time approaches, it is well to have the 
ewes in small flocks, and there should be conven- 
ient pens for putting the ewes and lambs by them- 
selves for a few days. Keep close watch of the 
ewes, but donot be in haste toassist at lambing, 
until it is necessary. If a lamb get chilled, wrap 
him in flannel and take him toastove. If nearly 
dead, put the lamb in a pail of warm water, as hot 
as you can bear your hands in. Many a lamb, ap- 
parently almost dead, has been saved in this way. 
See that the lambs get milk enough. A lamb will 
sometimes suck warm milk from a bottle, furnished 
with an India-rubber nipple, when it has not 
strength enough to suck the ewe. Give the ewes 
good hay and ‘bran, and roots, if you have them. 


But it is very desirable to save afew roots for the 


lambs in Apriland May. Oats are better for the 
ewes than corn, and this year nearly as cheap. 

Pigs.—The low price of pork has disgusted thou- 
sands of farmers with the pig business. They have 
disposed of everything that would sell. Spring pigs 
that were intended for Wintering over, have been 
slaughtered, and the’ frésli-meéat hatket* hws “been 
flooded with last fall’s pigs. Breeding sows have 
been fattened and killed, and the indications are 
that there will be a scarcity of hogs to fatten next 
fall. Or, at any rate, there is little probability that 
there will be an excess. Those who have farrow- 
ing sows, should take good care of them. Thou- 
sands of little pigs perish every spring for want of 
properattention. Farmers have no one to blame 
but themselves for having sows that will not let 
them go into the pen, to bestow the necessary care. 
A savage sow, in a cold pen, with a litter of chilled 
pigs, on a stormy night in March, is a case not 
provided for in the books. But witha quict sow 
there is little difficulty in saving the pigs, no matter 
how cold the weather is. The first thing to be done 
is to stop up every hole or crevice in the pen. Shut 
the door, and bank it up on the outside with straw 
or litter. If the pigs are chilled, it is better, asa 
rule; not to take them away from the sow as long as 
she will lie down. Cover sow and pigs with a horse- 
blanket, and tuck them in. The heat from the sow 
will revive the pigs, and they will begin to nurse. 
If the sow has plenty of milk, and the pigs take 
hold, all immediate danger is past. Give the sow 
plenty of warm slops, such as bran mash, and be 
sure thatshe hasall the warm water she will drink. 
In a week feed her richer food. 


ont 


Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
ene os 

The weather is usually so changeable this month, 
that it is difficult to give directions for out-door 
work, Though the winter may have been compar- 
atively mild, March will probably furnish its usual 
amount of cold and disagreeable weather. Every-. 
thing should be in perfect order, to commence 
operations as soon as it is warm enough. The aim 
of the horticulturist should be to keep in advance 
of his work, and not allow himself to be driven by 
it, for if once ahead of him, it necessitates a loss of 
both time and money. Many of the directions 











given last month will apply for this in more north- 
ern latitudes. We write for the latitude of New 
York, where the season is several wecks earlier than 
in the New England States and northward. 


ped Sa. 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting. — Whenever the ground is in proper 
order, plow thoroughly and apply a good coating of 
manure, which should be harrowed or plowed 
under. The sooner the trees are planted, if the con- 
ditions are favorable, the better, though they may be 
safely planted two months later if properly 
heeled in last fall. If any of the trees in young 
orchards have been badly injured, set new trees in 
their places. 

Manure.—Cart to the orchards as soon as conven- 
ient, in order to prevent delay in planting, etc., 
when the spring fairly opens. If there is snow, the 
manure may be hauled upon a sled, and save much 
labor in loading. . Supply the stables with, plenty 
of absorbents, in order to save all the manure pos- 
sible. Fork over the manure-heap once a month, 
in order to facilitate decomposition. 

Root-Grafting ought to be got out of the way 
as soon as possible, so that no delay will-occur in 
grafting trees in the open ground. ' 

Cions. — Cut when the tree is not frozen, and 
before the buds start, and if not needed: at once, 
store in sawdust, moss, or sand; in the cellar. 

Washing and Scraping.— When the weather is 
suitable, give the trees a thorough scraping, and 
afterwards apply a wash, made with soft-soap. 

Stocks, budded last year, should be cut back to 
within three inehes of the bud. 

ee 


Fruit Garden. 


It is better to have the frait garden separate from 
the kitchen garden, if one is able to do 80, ‘if for 
no other reason that tiie treesand bushes aré liable 
to be broken in cultivating among the garden cfops. 

Strawberries,—Prepare the ground for new’ plan- 
tations as soon as possible, and give thé ol@ beds a 
fresh supply of mantre and work it in‘well between 
the rows. Set in rows two feet apart, with eighteen 
inches between the plants. - 

Blackberries.—Set ‘out in rows six feet taney and 
allow from four to six feet between the plants, ac- 
cording to the variety. Cut the plants back to six 
inches ‘before planting. The old plants should have 
their canes cut back to four or five feet. 

Raspberries.—Do not uncover too soon. Plant as 
soon as the weather will permit, setting the plente 
four feet apart each way. 

Grape- Vines may be pruned at any time in March, 
when the vines are not frozen, though it is always 
better to prune in the fall when possible. - There 
are so many different- ways to train a grape-vine, 
that each one can select the style which pleases him 
best, or adopt several methods. — 

Cuttings of currants, gooseberries, etc., may be 
made now, and planted out in trenches prepared 
for them as soon as the weather permits, ‘ 

Dwarf Trees only shoulda be admitted to the fruit 
garden proper, This isa good time to prune, ‘ 


—_-—e 
if 


Kitchen Gardens, Safe 

As usual at this season of the year we enumerate 
a few of the sorts of garden vegetables. which 
are known tobe good. Theseed catalogues of the 
present day enumerate such large lists, that it is 
often difficult for a novice to select such sorts as 
will prove satisfactory. 

Hot-Beds.—Directions for making hot- beds haye 
been given so often that it will not be necessary to 
repeat them here. They should be prepared this 
month, and when the heat has subsided to 90°, 
place two or three inehes of soil over the manure; 
after this has warmed through, sow the seeds in 
rows 3 or 4 inches apart. Admit air every mild 
day, and water whenever the soil becomés dry. 
During very cold nights eover the frames with 
straw-mats or shutters, to exclude the frost. 
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Window - Boxes are very useful for starting a few 
early plants of tomatoes, cabbage, ete., where the 
expense and care of a hot-t ed are inconvenient. 

Artichoke. —This vegetable is seldom cultivated 
at the North, but often grown at the South. The 
seeds may be sown in the hot-bed, and the young 
plants set out as soon as large enough. Set out in 
rows three feet apart,)-with two fect between the 
vows. The fleshy seales of ‘the flowers are the 
parts eaten. The Green Globe is best. 

Asparagus.—Give the béds'a good coating of min- 
nure, if not applied last fall; spread also a dress- 
ing of salt. Set out’ new beds of one-year-old 
plants, two by threc feet} after the ground has been 
plewed and manured. Conover’s Colossal is the best. 

* Beans.—Do not platit in the open ground until all 
danger of frost is over. Then sow in drills two feet 
apart. Onc of the earliest sorts.is the Valentine ; the 
Dwarf Wax is the best bush for snaps; the Aspara- 
gus is a pole variety, excellent for late snaps, as is 
Giant Wax. Large Lima is the best of all beans. 

Beets may be sown as s0on as the ground can 
be worked, and if there is snow or frost, a board 
placed over the rows will ‘prevent freezing. The 
best early bect, the New Egyptian Blood, is from 
one to two weeks earlier than the Bassano and 
Early Blood Turnip, whichare both good. Sow in 
drills, one foot apart. ; 

Broccoli requires the same treatment as cabbage. 
Sow White or Purple Cape. 

Cabbage Plants, wintered in 4 cold-frame,. or 
started in carly hot-beds, may be set out as soon as 
the ground opens, if well hardened off. For early 
sow Jersey Wakefield, or Winningstadt, and Mar- 
blehead, Drumbead, and Flat Dutch for winter. 

Cauliflower,—Early Paris aud Early Dwarf Erfurt 
are good early sorts. Treat the same as cabbage. 

Carrots.—-Sow Early Horn in drills, 12 inches apart. 

Celery.—For early crops, sow Dwarf White Solid, 
and Boston Market, in hot-beds. 

Corn.—When the ground is warm, plaut Cros- 
by’s Early, Mammoth Sweet, Mexican, and Stowell’s 
Evergreen, in drills 2}¢ feet apart. 

Cress.—Sow at intervals of a week, in shallow 
drills one foot apart. Curled is the best. 

Cucumbers.—A few seeds of Early Russian may 
be planted on pieces of ‘sod, ina hot-bed, for early ; 
for general crop, White Spine, and later Green 
Prickly for pickles, 

Eyg-Plant.—S0w Long Purple in hot-bed for 
early, 4md Purple or Black Pekin for later. 

Horse-Radish.—Sets' may be planted in well-ma- 
nured trenches, two fect aparf. 

Kale sowed last fall should have the soil well 
worked around the plants, to ~prevent the growth 
of weeds. wi 

Kohl-rabi.—Sow Early White in two-foot rows in 
the open ground. nog : 

Leek,—Sow Flag or Musselburgh, same as onions. 
. Lettuce sowed last fall should be uncovered, and 
the soil loosened between the rows. Sow seeds in 
the hot-bed or open ground. Curled Silesia and 
Tennis-Ball are valuable sorts. 

Melons.—Treat the same as cucumbers. Ward's 
Nectar, Skillman’s Netted, and Cassaba are best. 


Onions.—Sow in drill 15 inches apart, as soon as 
the ground can be prepared. Early Red and Yel- 
low Danvers are good for thé general crop. Plant 
out set and potato and top onions for early crop. 
' Parsley.—Sow the Curled variety in drills one foot 
apart, after soaking the secds. ° 

Parsnips.—Dig those left in the ground. Sow 
Hollow Crown in drills 15 inches apart, early. 

Peas.—Piant in double rows Carter’s First Crop 
and Daniel O'Rourke for early, Champion of Eng- 
land for main crop, and for dwarfs McLean’s Little 
Gem is best ; the dwarfs Shduld be sown in single 
rows, one foot apart, and’ dd not require any brush. 


Peppers.—Start in hot-bed; the Squash variety 
for pickles, and Swect Mountain for etuffing. 
, v ’ ‘oe 
Potatoes.—Start a few for early in the hot-bed; 
those for early planting in tlhe open ground should 








be cut and exposed to a warm atmosphere for a few 
days before planting. Early Rosc is the best carly. 

Radishes. —Sow thickly in rows in the open 
ground, at intervals of a week or ten days for a suc- 
cession, Early Scarlet Turnip, Olive-shaped, and 
French Breakfast are good varieties. 

Rhubard.—Dig in plenty of stable manure around 
the roots, and if wanted very early, take up a few 
plants and put them in half-barrels, nearly filled with 
manure, with sufficient earth on top, and place ina 
sheltered spot, watering it often with liquid manure. 

Salsify which was left in the ground during the 
winter, should be dug, and seeds sown for the next 
crop, the same as recommended for parsnips. 

Scorzonera is very similar to salsify, and requires 
the same treatment. 

Spinach.— Uncover the beds planted last fall, and 
in a few days it will be ready to cut. Sow seed for 
spring and summer crops in drills one foot apart. 
Round-leaved is best. New Zealand, for summer 
use, is sown later. 

Sorrel.—The French sorrel is excellent for greens, 
and its slightly acid taste renders it particularly 
pleasing to most persons. 

Sweet Potatoes are started in hot-beds, with two 
or three inches of compost placed over them, and 
when the sprouts are large enough, they are re- 
planted in ridges. Nansemond and Southern Queen 
are the best for northern latitudes. 

Squashes. —Summer Crookneck for early, and 
Boston Marrow and Hubbard for late. 

Tomato.—Sow seeds of Trophy and Early Smooth 
Red in the hot-bed or window-box. 











Turnips.—Sow Flat Dutch for early use, and Red | 


and White Strap-Leaf for later; White French and 
Yellow Stone for ruta-baga sorts for family use. 
Seeds,—Where roots are to be planted for seeds, 
they should be set out early, and the earth drawn 
up around the crowns to prevent freezing; when 
all danger of frost is over, it may be removed. 
eae 
Fleower-Garden and Lawn. 


Annuals.—Sow a few seeds for early flowering in 
window-boxes ora hot-bed. Hardier varieties may 
be sown in the open ground, in sheltered places. 

Lawns.—Gather up all rubbish which has col- 
lected during the winter, and if there are any spots 
where the grass has been winter-killed, sow fresh 
seed, and rake it in with a steel garden-rake. Give 
a compost of well-decomposed manure. 

Walks. — Have all walks properly rolled and 
cleared of leaves, ctce., which may have collected, 
and keep the center of the walk a little raised, to 
allow the surface water to run away. 

Shrubs. — Prune, where needed, and cut off all 
broken branches. 

Fagings.—Where box is used, re-set as soon as 
the ground is dry enough. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The increasing heat of the sun will render fire- 
heat less necessary, though the fires should be kept 
up during the night, as 2 sudden change of tem- 
perature might do considerable damage. Admit 
air freely, whenever the weather is mild. 

Propagation.—At this season the gardeners should 
prepare a large stock of plants for planting out. 

Azaleas.—As the plants begin to flower, give more 
water, and see that they are sheltered from the drip, 
which soon spoils the flowers. 

Camellias which are just starting into growth 
should be allowed a little more heat and water. 

Dahlias.—Place a few tubers in the greenhouse, to 
secure plants for early flowering; when the sprouts 
are two or three inches long, pot into rich soil. 

Climbers, such as Passion-Flowers, Wax-Plants, 
ete., should have their branches trained to the 
rafters of the greenhouse, and kept properly tied up. 

Bulbs which have flowered must be gradually 
dried off and stored in a dry place, ready for 
another year. , 

Roses.—-Give the bushes liquid manure occasionally. 
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ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N, Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance) ; $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine Copies, $1.95 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each, Papers are addressed to each name. 

t#~ Either English or German Edition, at these prices, 


HEARTH AND HOME: $5 year for less than four 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each, 


(= Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer. 
ican Agriculturist scnt to one address for $4a year, 
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N. B.---1 


Spring Work is coming on, and thousands of 
people will gladly avail themselves of the Hints 
and Suggestions given in the <Agriculturist, 


N. B.---2 


HEARTH anp HOME (weekly), with its 29 
large pages, full of Good Things for old and 
young, including an average of $500 worth of 
Instructive Emgravings in each number, 
is the best journal for the family—for every 
It is everywhere very popular. 


N. B.---3 


Any one taking copies of the above two 
papers, (specimens free,) and showing them to 
his or her friends or neighbors, can quickly 
gather names enough to secure one or more of 
the very valuable articles on page 119, each one 
of which is fully worth the same as money. 


N. B.---4 


Four Months’ time yet remains to make up 
premium clubs, as they will remain open until 
June 30th. This month is a good time to be- 
gin a club, or to fill one up and start another. 
Every name sent in on account of a premium 
list is credited to the sender, and he can fill up 
the list at leisure.—See list of good articles on - 
page 119. They are all new, first-class, reli=- 
able, valuable—just as good as 
money. Theassortment isso large that every 
one will find something needed. See page 119. 


Over 13,500 Others 
HAVE OBTAINED THESE 


Free Articles 


WITH PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
and 


YOU may do the Same. 


It has been done largely at Stores, Shops, 
Post-offices, etc., and by private individuals. By 
Co-operation, Ministers, Teachers, Churches, 
Sunday and weeck-day Scholars, have obtained Me- 
lodeons, Libraries, Cyclopedias, Dictionaries, etc., 
also Sewing Machines, and the like, for poor 
Many professional men have 


Home. 


widows aad others. 
opened and made up good premium lists at their 
Offices. Clerks in stores and Post-offices have 
materially increased their salaries thus, while in- 
dividuals im all classes have secured good things. 


caeilali — 


Is See Page 119. 
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containing @ great variety i 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller | 


type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Moncy: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take hés receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty 
are now ready. Price, $2, at our office: or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast fifteen volumes 
(16 to 30) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
or 2 small club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $3; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 





SOME YOUNG LADIES Com- 
plain that our publishers have given premiums to 
men, to boys and girls, etc., but never offered any special 
premium for young ladies. They forget the pianos, and 
many other things in our general list, but even these com- 
plaints are now done away with, in part at least. The 
new $10 Sewing Machine, offered on page 88, is of spe- 
cial valne to young ladies. They can easily collect sub- 
scribers enough among their friends to secure a sewing 
machine all their own. 

Manuring by Pastaring.—“ A Sub- 
acriber ‘’ asks whether drove cattle pastured on grass land 
at ten cents per head, after the grass has been cut, would 
be as cheap a way of manuring the land as hauling manure 
six miles, and paying $1.50 per one-horse load. If the 
cattle are mainly full-grown and in good condition, and 
the manure left by them is well broken up and spread, 
and the money received expended in bone-dast and ap- 
plied te the land, it will be more cheaply managed than 
by purchasing manure as stated. 


When to Spread Ashes.—"J. J. L.,” 
Crisfield, Md., asks the best time to spread ashes, and are 
coal-ashes worth saving as manure ?—Spread ashes carly 
in spring on grass or wheat; for corn or potatoes throw 
a handful in the hill at planting. Coal-ashes are worth 
but little on light soil, and but little more on heavy soil, 
except to loosen the texture. 


Price of Drain-Tile.—J. M. Hubbard, 
Middletown, Ct., thinks the cost of drain-tiles mentioned 
in January number, viz., 20 cents per rod, too low (his 
cost $25 per thousand). The cost there given was that 
actually incurred by us about three years since. Tiles, 
1% and 2% inch, arc quoted at $15 per thousand by a 
dealer in New York, length 15 inches, which will bring 
our estimate about right. 








Fish Mamnure.—A. Hampton lives on the 
bank of a river swarming with fish, and wants to know 
how to use them on his land.—First catch them, then 
pile them in layers, with swamp muck or earth, until 
rotted, then turn over once, and when heated, once more ; 
cart on to the land and spread broad-cast on grass, or 
plow in for corn, wheat, or roots. One cord of fish to six 
or eight of muck will make a rich manure, equal to the 
best stable-munure. It is excellent for all crops. 


Mad Itch.—“ K. K.,”’ Caput, Mo., found one 
of his cows with swollen head and jaw, and one eye 
nearly closed. She rubbed her head violently against a 


post until the hair was taken off, and pawed the ground 
and appeared wild. He drenched her with salts and 


of Items, including many | 





sulphur, and bathed her head with salt and water, but 
ineffectually. She died ina few hours. Was the treat- 
ment correct ?—Nothing more could have been done in 
the effort to cure. The disease was ‘mad itch,” but 
possibly, had sulphur been fed regularly, an ounce once 
a week, the complaint might have been averted. The 
usual treatment is a dose of one pound of sulphur, fol- 
lowed in eight hours with a pound of Glauber salts. 





A Batch of Questions.— Geo. 8. W.,” 
Chatham, N. Y., asks if the articles on An Egg Farm are 
based on actual experience ?—Yes. What is the best 
kiud of millet for seed, average per acre, time to’ sow, and 
value of straw? —The true millet (Panicum miliaceum), 
sown early in spring, produces 25 to 30 bushels seed per 
acre, on good soil; hay, when ripe, is equal in value to 
oat straw. Will copperas injure night-soil ?—No. 


How to Use Muck.—'‘C. 0. B.,”” Pike 
Co., Pa., asks how he shall use muck, and what is the best 
artificial! manure to mix withit? Muck should be dugin the 
winter, and exposed to the weather. The frost will reduce 
it toa fine condition, the summer’s heat will cause it to 
ferment, and then it will be in a fit state to spread upon 
grass lands. There are many tanneries in Pike Co., Pa., 
and the refuse from them would be valuable to compost 
with muck. Fish-guano or bone-dust might well be 
mixed at the rate of a barrel to a cord of muck. 





Hungarian Grass.— A. J. W.,” Port 
Gibson, Miss. TIlungarian grass, Hungarian and Cat-tail 
millet, are all different names for the same plant, Seéaria 
Germanica, usually called Hungarian grass. For a fodder 
crop it would be better to sow rather thickly, say twelve 
quarts per acre, in a succession, rather than depend ‘on 
repeated cutting of the same sowing. When the straw is 
ripe, it is coarse and harsh, and considered poor feed. If 
the soil is not rich, a good crop can not be expected. 





Mand Thrashing-Machine.—“ J. H. 
Z.,” Lancaster Co., Pa., asks our opinion of the hand- 
power thrashing-machine. We have no confidence in 
what is claimed forit. Nocombination of machinery can 
increase the motive power of a machine, without decreas- 
ing, proportionately, the velocity ; nor can the velocity be 
increased without an increased expenditure of power, 80 
that any way a man’s power is not added to: the only ad- 
vantage there can be isin the better application of the 
power than with the flail.—J. H. Z.’s answers to puzzles 
should be sent to Aunt Sue, P. O. Box 111, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





To Dissolve Ground Bone.—'S. C. 
S.,” Aiken, S. C., asks, What proportion of sulphuric acid 
is required to dissolve ground bone ? Twenty-two pounds 
of acid will dissolve one hundred pounds of bone. But 
the Charleston phosphate is not bone, and contains no 
animal matter ; and a larger proportion of acid is necessary 
to dissolve it; we do not know the exact quantity, but it 
can be easily determined on trial ; probably 50 pounds. 





Curing Clover. — Subscriber,” Richland 
Co., N. Y., asks the best way to cure clover. Wecure by 
putting it in cocks, after lying in the swarth until near 
sundown, and keeping it twenty-four hours in that con- 
dition. It heats during the night, but in the afternoon 
of the second day itis in good condition to put in the 
barn. The exposure in loading and unloading carries off 
all excess of dampness. 


Shall He Go West?—‘“D. W. H.,” 
River Styx, Ohio, has twenty-five acres of land, in a good 
locality for fruit and gardening, near three railroads, and 
asks : Can he better himself by going West ?—He can get 
a larger farm, but with more land he will have less com- 
fort, and in ten years may be no better off than he now 
is, and less than he may possibly be, if he should stay in 
Ohio. The /andiless are those who should go West. 





Early-laying Pullets.—“ J.W. P.,” Goffs- 
town Center, N, H., alludes to our statement in the Feb- 
ruary number respecting Brahmas laying when six 
months old, and has a story to beat it, and about the 
**common sort of fowls *’ too. He says some of his pul- 
lets laid last summer before, they were five months old, 
and one commenced to sit before she was five and a half 
months ofage. He adds, ‘‘ It is care that brings the eggs 
along more than extra breeds.’ Our ¢orrespondent’s 
case is not unexampled. Instances have been known 
where pullets have laid in fifteen weeks from the time 
they were hatched. It is pretty well agreed among poul- 
try-keepers that the common fowls can not be as well re- 
fied upon to lay at the age of five or six months as the 
Brahmas. The normal time of commencing to lay is at 
the age of twelve months, and early maturity is possible 
only under highly artificial influences. 


See Page 119. 








Breaking Oxen, — “Subscriber,” Sandy 
Spring, Pa., wants to knoW' something about breaking 
oxen, Any one who ca: rive oxen can break them, if 
he commences when they ate yearlings. A light yoke 
and bows should be e,/and at first the steers should 
be led around with a cord and tanght to understand the 
words of command ‘andthe duties required of them. 
When this has been well earned, a light sled or cart may 
be made for them, and when three ycars old they will be 
found useful for light’ work. ‘According to the skill and 
patience of the breaker, they will be docile and handy, 
or otherwise. ssa cornalaamits 

Shall He Improve his Cummon 
Stock ?—‘ F. R.”’ asks whether to improve the common 
stock would not lead toa higher system of farming ?— 
Certainly, and this.course.is open to every farmer who 
wishes to rise in his profession and improve his condi- 
tion. Improved stock epmes through improyed ideas, 
and they result in inyprovements ail around, 

, 4 V—_— 

Warbles.— W. 8, G.,”’ San Diego, Cal., has 
discovered a number of small lumps along the back of 
one of his heifers, in, whieh a grub.is concealed. These 
are warbles, or the larve, ofthe Cattle Bot-fly. If left 
alone, the grub will eseape when it is mature, and no in- 
jury will result, But, the grabs may be discharged by 
pressing the lump between;the two thumb-nails, After 
this the opening will healy The grub should not be de- 
stroyed in the skin, or suppuration will take place. 


—— 


Pawlonia.—L. D. Scott, Ohio. We notice 
that some journals are helping some speculators to revive 
this tree, which had its day years ago. It grows very rap- 
idly when young, an@ia no hardier than the Catalpa.’ Its 
merit is in its flowers, which around New-York escape 
winter-killing probably ‘one’ winter in’ three, “It will 
bloom regularly farttier South, but then it has the insu- 
perable objection to an ornamental tree that its large 
clusters of seed-pods remain-on until beaten off by the 
winds, This mach disfigures the tree, and in our eyes 
condemus it, except as 2 curiosity. 


—_—_—_— 


Harrowing Wheat in Spring.—“ D. 
W.,” Holton, Kansas, ask if it would be better to co 
through his fall wheat’in the spring with’ a harrow, or 
with the drill. When wheat has been drilled, the drill may 
be run through in the spring with advantage, bat a light 
harrow would more effectually stir the ground and not in- 
jure the plants. We use’ the Thomas harrow for wheat. 

oo 


Prodace of Fifteen Hens.—An octo- 
genarian writes that, his @ock of fifteen hens averaged 
one hundred eggs each from January ist, 1871, to the 27th 
of the December following. They were the common 
breed, and were fed regularly twice a day with wheat 
bran and Indian meal, scalded with hot water or milk, 
a little pepper occasionally, and the scraps from the table, 
and a smal] allewance of wheat and corn in the kernel. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS., — Any man 
wishing to spend $500 or $600, or more, in a sacrifice to 
his vanity, can be accommodated by a “ publishing firm” 
that professes to enroll ever so many distinguished mén 
in a grand book, with a steel portrait and biography of 
each one—that is to say,-each one who will “come 
down "” handsomely with greenbacks to pay a big price 
for the steel plates, and half a dozen other big prices for 
as many of the big books. From the number and kind 
of men approached by said Publishing Company, we 
judge that the chief thing necessary to be done to be- 
come distinguished, is to raise the needed greenbécks. 
This is an age of ‘progress and it. To Be 
ranked alongside of the ‘‘eminent”’ men of the nine- 
teenth century, one nee@ not work, toil, study, and strive 
through a long series of years; a lucky strike in trade, 
or speculation in vacant ota, yielding 4 few hundred dol- 
lars, will do the thing. If the speculation yield’ $1,000, 
we suppose it will secure a rank in this book as the most 
eminent man of the age, unless some richer, vainer 'spe- 
culator outbids you for the place. ....Omaha, Neb., seems 
to be a kind of head-quarters for the gift enterprise ope- 
rators. Nobody but greenhorns and very foolish people 
will bite at the several apparently tempting baits, issued 
in flaming circulars, extras of newspapers, etc., from 
Omaha, but not many .of such people will’ read 
this journal, and we will not devote space to analyzing 
the schemes. These last remarks apply equally to the 
Magnolia, Iowa, gift enterprise, and sundry other like 
schemes in various parts of the country, especially West 
and South, One number (Vol. I., No. 1) of a paper is is- 
sued in the interest of these schemes.......Several 
** queer,” or ‘* sawdust,” or pretended “ good” counterfeit 
money operators are still at work. A majority of these 
now use Masonic or I. 0. O. F. symbols as a blind... No 
member of these orders is ever allowed to use these 
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symbols for business purposes. Here are some of the 
new and old names assumed by these swindlcrs: Amos 
pa Ste 17 Broadway, Tronton, N. J., and N. Y. 
City; Dennis Dunn, alas G, ©, Peck, 16 South Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City; John Hood, Jr., Wilmington, Del., 
and at corner Broadwayand 20thstreet, N. Y. ; Rowley & 
Son, 176 Broadway ; Albert Todd, 79 Nassau street, N. Y. 
....The jewelry prize scheme of Pardec & Co., at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has, we believe, been shut up by legal 
process ; if not, it should be at once. ...Renben Graham, 
P. 0. Box 158, Williamsburgh, N. Y., sends out circulars 
advertising obscene prints, pictures, etc., under the thin- 
ly disguised plea that they are exposures of tricks, etc. 
Parents and guardians should be careful that their chil- 
dren/and wards do not receive these circulars by mail; 
and the postmaster at Williamsburg will of course stop all 
letters coming tosuch a demon, whose proper address is in 
- the lower regions. Such operators usually pocket the mon- 
ey sent them, sending nething in return ; or if they do re- 
spond with their poisonous trash, it 'is dene from some 
out-of-the-way point. Furthermore, their patrons are not 
likely to come forward as witnesses and expose their own 
shame: this is the reason why stich swindlers so gencral- 
ly escape the State Prison... Operators in Maine. 
“Every month we have more or le&s complaints against 
the operations of two partics attwo points in Mainc, 
which indicate a good deat of sharp dealing, if not posi- 
tive swindling. We will be obligeé@ to'our' readers if 
they will send us positive, defihité accounts of what they 
know of these operators in books, papers, sewing ma- 
chines, recipes, agencies, and a host of implements, 
medicines, gim-cracks, ete, ‘We only desire to get at the 
facts, in reliable, responsible form, 





A Capital Story is the “ Hoosier School- 
Master "—or Life in the West. It is now putlished in a 
fine bound volume, and is so highly prized that the 
printers can scarcely keep pace’ with the demand for it. 
Price, prepaid, by mail, $1.25 . > °° 

Which is the Best Stock ?—‘T. E. 
D.,” Wayne Co., Pa., asks, Which is the best stock, for 
size, beauty, beef, and butter?—For size, beauty, and 
beef, the. Shorthorn is pre-emtinent,. next the Hereford. 
Sometimes these breedsjare good at,ihe pail. . For butter 
and beanty only, the Jersey or,Guernsey (the name Al- 
derncy is dropped now, but) it includes both. these) are 
best. There.is no one stock. that.can be said to be best in 
all points, under all circumstances, .The Ayrahires are 
beautiful, make good beef, and are good milkers, but are 
of moderate size. Devonsare good beefand workers, only. 

8 ; —_e'E 8 

Kidney-Worms in’ Wrogs.—“I. LL.” 
can probably cure his hogs affettett by the kidney-worm, 
which causes paralysis in the’ hind: parts, by giving half 
a teaspoonful of copperas ‘daily in the feed, for a few 
days. Salt, ashes, charcoal, and stiphur, giten occasion- 
ally in the feed, is a complete preventive. 


Mink-Raising.—* W. J. McC.,” Reid City, 
Mich. - There is no dificil abort it. First eateh*the 
minks. Make a tight-boarded,yard, with water-tanks, 
hiding places of rock-workand.dark retreats, with -sepa- 
rate apartments, where the, breeding, minks.can make 
their nests and.be shut, up.whem necessary. Fecd on 
livers-and fresh fish. , Keop cleaa withidry earth. , Abun- 
dance.of fresh water is required:; Close observation is 
necessary to understand ,their wanis, which; must. be at- 
tended. to. . We,can not, any ifit has cver been made 
profitable, but doubtit. : bine yf bodow nq . 


od ¢* 


A Good. Fowl-House Needed.—The 
following explains itself; **Dear Agriculturist : I have 
been a reader of your paper for yoats and cnjoy it much, 
but there is'‘one thing I regret; it does not stir my hus- 
band to farming up to the times.’ ‘I’have been coaxing 
him for years to build a hennery. I like raising fowls ; 
my children delight in: ielpitig take care of them. We 
have over two hundred light Brahmas, besides dark ones, 
and other breeds, and my greatest grievance is that they 
will freeze their feet roosting in. the ‘trees this winter. 
Now, if you will print somettiing to induce my husband 
to build a house for them, I wilt continue to snbscrihe to 
your excellent paper so long as ¥ am an inhabitant of this 
planet.” We give the above in full, because sensible 
that it is better than any argument that we can make. If 
repeated home admonitions have failed, and this in type 
does not take effect upon thé fdy's husband, then we 
give him up as incorrigible; * 


ee 


* Blow to Feed a Heifer Coming in. 


—"F. M.” proposes to feed a hejfer soon to come in as 
follows: Hay three times a day, with 6 quarts of potatoes 


and w turnips, daily, an ree weeks of calving; 
then ch e roots to two mks ts of oats per day, until 
the time is en he will give her two quarts of meal 








with four quarts of carrots. This will be goodand judi- 
cious treatment. If she is a large milker, the quantity 
of meal may be doubled. 

Navicular Disease.— Subscriber” asks 
for the treatment of navicular disease of long standing. 
It will most likely be found past cure. The horse may be 
cased of the acute pain by dividing the nerve, an operation 
casily performed by a real veterinary surgeon. 

Care for Cribbing.—J. Teackle, Baiti- 
more, sends a cure for cribbing, which is a basket of wire 
fixed on the nose by straps over the horse’s head. This 
comes below the nose, so that the horse can not get hold 
of the crib, and the practiceis prevented. We should 
like to see a drawing of this nose-basket. 





Seeding a Marsh.—E. M.,” Hillsdale, 
wants to seed a marsh to grass; has got the ground har- 
rowed, but too late to sow in the fall.—Sow early in 
spring. The mixture of timothy and red-top, half and 
half, is proper for this purpose. In time the red-top will 
crowd out the timothy, unless the groundis dry. 





Manure from Straw and Grain.-— 
“EK. M.,"’ H., asks which is of most value, the manure 
from cattle fed on hay, or that from those fed on straw 
andgrain. Either will be poor enough, unless consider- 
able grain is fed, when that from grain and straw will be 
the best. 

Earache in Horses,.—‘ W. E. G.” asks, 
“*Do horses snffer from earache, and what is the cure?” 
Doubtless. Make a sack to fit the upper part of the head, 
and apply a warm fomentation to the base of the ear. 

Depth of an Artesian Well.—“C. 
K. R.,”’ Schuyler, Neb., asks how to tell the depth neces- 
sary to bore for water in anartesian well. If the geolog- 
ical character of the country is sufficiently well marked, 
a geologist might make an estimate which méght turn out 
nearly correct. But there are very few localities where 
even a guess could be hazarded. In your position (Platte 
valley) it would be safest for your neighbors to join yon in 
the expense of testing the depth of an underground 
stream, as they would be equally benefited with you. 

Salt in the Garden.—“ J. H.,” Mayfield. 
Your waste salt may be used to advantage upon the 
asparagus-bed, at the rate of fiye bushels to the acre, ap- 
plied before the plants start. Onions, when four or five 
inches high, are benefited by the application of abont 
three ‘bushels to the acre. It is useful, according to 
some, as a dressing in the cabbage ficld. There is 
but little positive knowledge as to the fertilizing value 
of salt, but several good eultivators agree as to its utility 
in the cases above named. 

The Right Sort.—‘R. M. T.” writes that 
“foadin® the Agriculturist induced ’mé to buy a farm 
about two years ago, and the more trouble I have the 
more T seem to like it.” That man don’t loaf at the gro- 
cery and complain of hard times and bad luck. 

Carculio, Lady-Bugs, Borers. — 
“A. J... Smyrna, Tenn. “The Curenlio” is a dark 
gray or blackish snout-beetle that deposits its eggs in 
plums and other fruit. There are hundreds of species of 
Curculio, but the oné called Dy fruit-growers “ the curcu- 
lio,” is the chap that makes such hayoc with plums. All 
red and black Iady-bugs are your friends. They are 
around your apple-trees in search of plant-lice. Apple 
and peach borers are insects; the sap-sucker, although it 
bores, is not a ** borer” in the accepted term. 





Now for those Peach-Buds. — This 
is the time when we look out for dead peach-bnds. 
Ve don’t know how peaches grow, but we are quite 
sure that the buds are all killed every year—at least by 
those who bull or bear (we don’t exactly know which) 
the peach market. Peach-buds were badly killed last 
spring, butin September loads of peaches were thrown 
away, to save the baskets. This spring every bud is as 
dead as a door-nail, yet we shall probably get our Dela- 
wares at a dollar a basket, or less. 





Northern Pacific Railway. — By 
the opening of the European markets to the Northern 
Pacific Railway loan, a new interest has been awakened 
in the Northern road that is now pushing ont rapidly 
towards the Pacific. The mutnal interests, commercial 
and political, existing between the East and West of 
our great country render it imperative that there 
be abundant, speedy, and uninterrupted railway com- 
munication. There will soon be business for several 
railways. The Northern and Southern routes are 
even mote fefsible than” the ‘central one; while, of 





the former two, the Northern one will have th 

advantage of passing through a rich agricultural Sisten: 
in nearly its whole course, that will furnish an immense 
local travel and traffic, instead of running through broaq 

arid plains. There isa popular error in regard to high 
latitude and cold climate of the country traversed by the 
Northern'route. A glance at the map will show that in 
nearly all its course it runs on a latitude correspondine 
with the north of France, Austria, and Southern Russia 
in Europe. Minnesota is one of the finest wheat sec- 
tions, and similarly fertile regions of country are fonnd 
stretching away westward towards the Pacific. Aj] the 
inhabitants of Sweden, Norway, and much more of 
Europe, would find a warmer climate, more generong 
soil, and abundant room between Minnesota and the 
Pacific coast. The wonderful natural scenery along the 
Yellowstone River, now coming into notice, will ere lone 
attract immense throngs of visitors from all parts of the 
country and from the Old World, and these sight-seers 
will pass over this road. So much for the future of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. In answer to numerous jp- 
quiries from our readers, we will add that we do not gee 
how the Bonds of this road can fail to be a safe invest- 
ment, with the large business the road must ere long en- 
joy, and with the fifty-seven million acres of land granted 
by Congress as an additional scchrity. Other inquiries 
are answered in the advertisement of Messrs. Jay Cooke 
& Co., on last cover page. 





The Trophy Tomato.—W. R. Woodard, 
of Chicago, to whom we scent, last spring, a packet of 
Trophy Tomato seeds as a premium, writes: ‘I wag 
rather surprised to read the account of the competition 
on the Trophy Tomato in your last. I anticipated much 
larger things than are there recorded. A packet of seed, 
which I received in April, as 2 premium, and planted in 
a box in the kitchen window, produced plants that in 
August gave me better results than any you there men- 
tion, and that, too, without receiving anything like pro- 
percare. Adozcn plants, which I took the last of April, 
when three inches high, to Mercer County, gave, under 
the very good care they received, the largest and best 
tomatoes I eyer heard of, the largest weighing 36 ounces, 
and those weighing 28, 30, 34, being numerous. Without 
care it has;dene better than any sort I ever tried, while it 
seems to me to yicld better returns for extra care than 
any other, and I have for years madc it a rule to try every 
new tomato that I heard of.” 





To Preserve Trees from Rabbits. 
—*R. W. M.,”’ Kent, Ohio, preserves his fruit trees from 
rabbits and sheep by washing them with a mixture of fresh 
cow-dung and water. This is always available, while 
blood is not. This will do for rabbits, but sheep or 
goats should never be permitted im an orchard. 





Gray Squirrels and Maple-Tyvees. 
—“E. C. B. wrote from Embarrass, Wis., last March, 
“ Why do gray squirrels gnaw the bark from the branches 
of the’sugar-maple? An army of them have lived ina 
sugar-bush belonging to my brother, the past winter, and — 
on many of the trees the whole of the upper branches 
are completely denuded of their bark. Some small 
saplings are stripped from root to topmost twig. As late 
as two weeks ago he shot one in the act of gnawing off 
fresh bark, Did you ever hear of ‘a like circumstance ? 
There is even now a plenty of acorns near by, but they 
seemed to prefer the bark.’’—We never heard of this trick 
of the squirrels. They probably do it for a change of diet. 





wwanberry Calture.—“S. K. K.” asks 
if it will pay to make a cranberry meadow, where the 
preparation will cost $280 per acre, and where he can flow 
the land—but not at will—and where frost is liable to 
affect the vines.—We fear the experiment is a risky one. 
The time for extreme high prices for cranberrics is past, 
and for the future calculations must be based on an aver: 
age of five or six dollars a barrel, or even Icss. 





Cuttings of Grapesand Currants. 
—J.F. Werrick, Ky. Autumn is much the best time for 
making these cuttings ; with currants particularly, nearly 
a year is gained. They can be made now with a fair show 
of success. As soon as possible, when the plants are 
not frozen, make cuttings of the wood of last year’s 
growth. Cut the currant wood into pieces of six inches 
and the grape into lengths of two or three buds each, as 
most conyenient. Tie the grape-cuttings in bundles, 
tops all one way, and bury in the cellar, or in a place out- 
doors where water docs not stand. If possible to work 
the ground, set the currants at once ; if not, bury them and 
set at the earliest day. Sct in a trench, leaving one bud 
above surface, and crowd the carth well against their 
lower ends. Put the cuttings four to six inches apart, 
keep free of weeds through the summer, mulch when dry 
weather comes, and in fall sct where they are to grow. 
Put out the grapes when the soil is warm and mellow, in 
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the same way, ore bud at the surface, mulch with leaves, 
and water if need be. Some varieties of grape can not be 
‘grown in this way, such as Delaware and Norton. Do 
not set cuttings where they are to grow, but give them 
their first year in a bed. 


Pine-Wood Ashes, — “J. M. W. K.,” 
Morristown, finds that Dana in his **Muck Manual” 
states that pinc-wood ashes contain four times as much 
potash as hard-wood ashes. Dana, on the authority of 
Berthier, certainly says this ; and J, F.W. Johnson (John- 
son’s Agricultural Chemistry), on the authority of Spren- 
gel, says that beech-wood ashes contain ten times and 
oak seven times as much potash as pine ashes. Sprengel, 
and not Berthier, is correct; we never saw or heard 
of potash made from pine ashes, while it is largely 
made from those of hard wood. No backwoods honse- 
keeper would think of using pine-ashes for her soap. 





Value of Tanners’ Refuse.—“C. 8. 
E.,”* Peabody, Mass. Tanners’ refuse is composed of lime, 
hair, and some animal matter, and is useful as a top- 
dressing to grass lands, or for orchards, It can hardly be 
compared with stable-manure, as it contains no potash or 
phosphoric acid, and is rich only in lime and nitrogen. 


Value of Mari.—‘ G. A. P.,’’ Charlestown, 
W. Va., has a bed of marl, composed of the following: 
Organic matter, with traces of ammonia, and water, 15:60 
per cent; carb. of lime, 54.60; peroxide of fon and 
alumina, 2.40; silica and insoluble silieates, 27,40, What 
is its value as a manure, and in what quantities should it 
be used ?—This mar! is of value only for the lime and 
ammonia ; it would make a good material to compost with 
‘*wamp-muck as a dressing for grass lands. Alone, three 
-or four tons per acre would be a proper quantity to apply 
on 2 meadow. Its valucis about one dollar per ton, but 
might be increased by burning. 

Hen Manure.—Vindex, Long Island, has 
ten barrels of hen manure, *‘ and now the question occurs, 
‘What will Ido with it?’” Poor man! we are sorry for 
you; head up the barrels tight and pay the freight to Our 


place and it won't trouble you any more. When it arrives, » 


we shall mix it with two or three times its bulk of the 
driest earth at hand, shovel it over and mix thoroughly, 
and put it in a heap, with afew inches of earth over 
that. If it does not heat in a few days, we shall make 
the heap over, and wet it as we go, and cover the new 
heap with earth. -Ifany ammonia escapes, put more earth 
on the heap, , It will soon disappear as hen-manure and 
be incorporated with the earth, and we shan’t buy any 
guano this year. We shall use it for corn and all sorts of 
quick-growing crops, top-dress cabbages, and anything 
else for which we would use guano, As itis very strong, 
it will not do to put it in direct contact with the seed. 
If he chooses to take the trouble, ** Vindex”’ can do this 
himself, but we should be glad to do it for him. 





Swindled in Eggs.—A correspondent in 
Wisconsin wishes us to expose the manner in which an 
individual in Chambersburgh, Pa., swindled him in an 
egg trade. He ordered geese, duck, and hens’ eggs, and 
sent the moncy to pay forthem. The hens’ eggs came, and 
not a single one hatched. No duck nor goose eggs were 
received, nor has our correspondent been able to get the 
money back. We are always ready to expose swindles 
when we have the doewmentary cvidence to back us. 
While we have not the least doubt that the case is as our 
Wisconsin frien@#représents,:we should be subjected to 
great inconvenience were we called into court to answer 
for publishing it in full. The Chambersburgh man has 
long been denied admission to our advertising columns. 

Manufacturing Bone Manure.— 
C. H. Stolfers, Knox Co., Tenn., wants to engage in 
making bone manures in a small way, and asks what the 
machinery would cost. It will not pay to engage in this 
business in a small way; the mill for crushing bones 
alone would cost $150 to $600. The mill figured in the Agré- 
culturist, November, 1871, p. 417, might be built for $150, 
without the power. The vats for dissolving the bone, and 
machinery for pulverizing and preparing the superphos- 
phate, might cost $150 more for a small mannfactory. A 
power of six to ten horses is necessary to grind so tough 
An article as bone. 

Seeding Down Corn with Clover 
is sometimes adopted with excellent results. Cultivate 
the corn on the flat, and after the last cultivating, say in 
duly, mount a horse, and with a Cahoon’s broad-cast 
sowing machine sow five quarts of clover seed per acre. 
If the ground has been thoroughly cultivated and is moist 
and mellow, the cloversvill soon start; andif it should 
not, goover the ficld again after the first rain, and sow 
six quarts of timothy seed per acre, We would suggest 
this plan to J. T.B., of Maryland. His five-ficld rota- 





tions would then be: 1. corn, seeded with clover in 
July; 2. clover, pastured ; 3. pasture or summer fallow, 
and sow with wheat in the fall; 4. wheat, seeded with 
clover; 5. clover for hay and seed, or pasture; 6. corn, 
etc. If clover seed is grown, sell it and buy manure, or 
bran, cotton-seed cake, or other food with the money, 
and keep a flock of mutton sheep. 





Steam-Engine, — “Subscriber.” Why 
don't you sign your name? Do you anda thousand others 
think we will answer matters of an entirely private na- 
ture in these columns? Your name and a stamp would 
have giyen you a reply. 


Rotation of Crops in Maryland.— 
“ J, T. B.,” a young Maryland farmer, whose soil is light 
but not sandy, wishes our opinion as to the best rotation 
for five fields. He has hithertovaised nothing but corn 
and wheat, but thinks this brings the land foo frequently 
in wheatand corn. We suppose the prese@mt rotation to 
be—1. corn, 2. wheat, 3. ¢los ys 6. clover, 6. corn, 
7. wheat. If the corm#talks, whcat-strawyjand clover 
are all consumed omthe farm, the above is notamexbanst- 
ive rotation, “Tf the land is well cultivated when im corn 
and is clean, w6'do not see howvto-+better the rotation. 
If the wheat crop will not average 80 bushels pér acre, 
we should be inclined to use, some artificial manure, say 
Peruvian guano, or nitrate of soda; and 4 phosphatic 
guano or superphosphate. 5 


The Wild Onion,—A correspondent in 
Albemarle @9., Va., asks-how todestroy the. wild onion. 
If this onion is one which propagates by seed, pul 
the land in grass, and moving, would certain! 
in time. If it propagates by offshoots from the 
nothing but plowing, harréwing, and gathering the 
will avail, so far as we know. . We have heard 


trenching the ground and thus burying the Fedts deeply |. 


will-kill them. As this is a serious trouble in some 
localities, we should be glad to hear from those who have 
had experience with it. Fortunately we have had none, 

Branching Corn. -- We have p ed 
testimony adverse to the “ Branching Sweet .? and » 
wenow give the only favorable report that has come 'to.; 
us. Mr. J. M. Beckwith, Norwich, Ct., who planted, 
the corn and raised from two to five ears to the stalk, 
Some of the hills had from five toten ears each. — 


Catalpas and Magnolias.—L. D.S.,” 
Tudson,O.,asks which are the best varictics. The common 
Catalpa is well known ; it is barely hardy at New York, 
C. Kaempferi seems to be hardier, It is more dwarf, very 
leafy, and afree bloomer. C. Bungei is recommended, but 
we have not tried it. All the native Magnolias (except 
the Southern JL. grandifiora) are hardy, and the Chinese 
varieties are likely to be so with you, though the spring 
frosts may catch the flowers. AL. conspicua, white; . 
purpurea, purple ; and If, Soulangeana, a hybrid between 
the two, are old sorts. Jf Lennei is a newer variety, and 
the finest, but scarce and dear yet. 


Evergreens.—" L. D. 8.” Both Cupressus 
Lawsoniana and Thuyopsis borealis are generally hardy in 
the Middle States. They sometimes get badly. injured 
near New York. 


Burned Swamp Land.—'E. G. H.,” 
Lake Co., Ind., asks how corn, oats, potatoes, or onions 
would grow on a tract of peaty soil, which has been 
burned over from six inches to two feet deep. Such soil, 
when plowed and mixed with the ashes, would grow corn 
or potatoes exellently ; oats would probably lodge on it 
until two or three crops have been taken off. 





Diseases of Cattle.—S. C. B.,” Topeka, 
Kansas, asks for the best work on cattle diseases. ‘* Dadd’s 
Diseases of Cattle’ is a useful work, and as good as any. 


Colorado.—‘ G. E. 8.” wants to know all 
about the climate, soil, etc., of Colorado. The climate 
is dry, healthy, and cool on cloudy days and at nights; 
during winter there are occasionally severe storms, dur- 
ing which cattle need feed and shelter. Crops need irrigat- 
ing, and then yield about equal to a good farm in New 
York or Pennsylvania. There is a colony near Pike's 
Peak—we do not know the name of it. 





The Best BeefeCattie.—“ A Subscriber” 
wants to know which is the best breed of cattle for 
beef? Fora hilly country with light pasture, the Devon; 
for a moderate pasture, the Hereford ; and the Durham or 
Shorthorn is best for the richest pastures on level plains. 
Cotswold is the hardiest and largest mutton sheep. South 
Down is the choicest quality, but medium weight. 


See Page 119. 
















Measuring May in the Stack.—“G. 
W. B.,” Lafayette, Ind.—Hay is measured in the stack by 
the same rule as hayin the mow. Sec American Agricul- 
turist for January, 1872, page 7. 

How to Feed Carrots.—‘P. P.”’ says 
his horses will not eat carrots; how shall he feed them ? 
Cut or chop them with a sharp spade in a box, and 
sprinkle a little salt and ground feed over them. Roots 
are often refused at first, when fed whole. 





Lolling of the Tongue in Horses. 
—"O. W.,” Newfane, N. Y., asks for a remedy for the 


unsightly habit in a horse, of hanging the tongue out of 


the side of the month. A butch of-small links of chain 
fastened to the center of thé bit is sometimes used to 
prevent this habit, by” oceupying the attention of the 
horse, and causing him to champ the bit; a strong bitter 
decoction, as of gentian root, rubbed on the ontside of the 
mouth will sometimes make him withdraw his tongne. 


Paint for Tools.—“ Mechanic’ says there 
is difficulty in procuring crnde petroleam in some cases, 
and recommends Venctian red or French yellow and 
boiled linseed oil as cheap paints for implements. 





Raising Roots.--V.. Vannier, has sandy, 
warm, black soil, and asks which,weuld be the most. 
suitable roots to raise. We would recommend him to 
raise & yarietycarrots, sugar-bects, mangels, and ruta- 
bagasse: They can be grown side by side, and cultivated 
‘together, Manure is ncedcd for all roots, and bone-dust 


~ and guano are especially useful. Artichokes are not to 


tq | be. recommended. asa farm crop, unless the land can be 
eee mp " he pa ; 


Cattle Barren ? — “sub- 

” b Valuable twin heifer, which has shown no 
inclination to change her condition, and asks if this is 
inevitable. Not always. Some believe twin animals are 
‘necessarily barren. We do not Believe it, having had a 





‘seriber 


4 





‘} cow which was twin-sister to a usefal bull. 


ars 
pte 
F son, Ill., writes: ‘Ogden’ Fatm Papers say that ‘a man 


Buying Food for’ Hogs.—W. 8. Pay- 


¢an afford tobuy food for stock if he’ can’ afford to feed 
what he has7aised. Is this always a’ safe rnlé? If so, 
would it pay to make a specialty of pig-taising, calcniat- 
ing to buy all or most of the corn ‘for fattening? Could 
such a business be depended. 6h as profitablé through 
a series of years? Will hogs do well in warm sheds or 
houses without straw ? "—To answer the first question, 


the rule is always a safe"6ne." ‘Whetlier it’ would pay to’ 


make a specialty of raising pork, is another proposition, 
but it is one that is not dt'all affected by thé question of 
raising or buying’corn. The profit of suéh an operation 
would be very much'affected by the value of manure in 
the locality Where it is ‘carried on. The ‘question isa 
purely commercial one, in which the prices ‘6f pork and 
of corn and the value of manure are’ the fattors:* Itts, 
we think, fhir to nddiime, that no staple ditidle lke por 
will sell, one year With another, for less than the’cost‘or 
producing it! It is from the profit made by the/production 
of staple articles that the population of the world mainly 
gaingits living. The chances Of stccess‘wonld probably 
be very good, if thé business werd catficd“6n'6n & Vatgo 
enough scale and with sufficient care as to details. - Hogs 
should have some sort of dry bedding, either straw, dry 
earth, or something else, that will keep them out of the 
mire, especially in.cold. weather. If many are kept to-- 
gether, their quarters should be very thoronghlyventilated. 

Cabbages for Fattening.—“G. B.,’”’ 
Lodi, O., asks if cabbages are profitable’ to ratsé! fér- fat- 
tening sheep and éatttle. No! ‘Ruta-bagas, with fe 
manure needed to grow a good crop of ‘cabbages, swonld: 
make a heavy crop and would ‘be a much more Valuable 
feed for fattening. ‘ a 


Yorkshire Swine. 


The modern improved Yorkshire hog is an instance of 
what may be done in improving a breed by care and ju- 
dicious selection for a series of years. Originally, the 
Yorkshire breed was reputed to be the worst in England, 
but by crossing on another race, and by care in selecting, 
it has been brought up to be one of the best. ‘They are good 
feeders and quick growers, and readily attain a weicht 
of four hundred to five hundred pounds at twelve months 
old, and eight hundred pounds when full grown, and are 
very prolifie ‘Prize animals have been fed up to 1100 and 
1200 pounds. The specimens represented in ‘the engray- 
ing on the first page, are the property of Brodie, Son & 
Co,, of Rural Hill, N. Y., who took four. prizes at the 
New York State Fair of last year, on their Yorkshires, 
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A Great Beon—A Good Cheap find no trouble with this crank-motion. This gives Cultivation of Corn in the South, 


Sewing Machine, at Last. 

The American was the first journal in the 
world to bring effectively before the public that great 
labor and clothes saver—the wringing machine. So, also, 
this journal prepared and published the first popu- 
lar illustrated article showing, in a clear manner, ‘‘ How 
Sewing is Done by Machinery.” The illustrations used 
in that article have been taken up, copied, and printed 
many millions of times by the 
various manufacturers. And now 
we have the pleasure of bringing 
before the public a practically 
useful, low-priced sewing ma- 
chine. While so often recom- 
mending -the utility of Sewing 
Machines, we have been all the 
while earnestly looking for the 
appearance of something that 
would come within the reach of 
the large class that could not pos- 
sibly buy a $50 or $60 implement. 
But though we have bought and 
tried a multitude of machines of 
all sorts, sizes, and prices, until a 
spacious lumber-teomi would be 
required to store’ alf the samples, 
we have, until now, felt obliged. 
to continually edution our readers 
against buying any‘ of the low- | 
priced imachities. And’ we still - 
say that for general use the sew- 
ing machities, sold for from $45 
to $75 each are to be preferred 
when obtainable. But not one 
half of the families in our countty 
have any useful sewing machine, 
simply because not half the peo- 
ple feel that ‘they  can~ possibly. 
spare $50, or ‘more; in this direc- 
tion, and .'so tie -everlasting 
“‘ stitch, stitch, stitch,” by-slow 
hand-process, goes on, exhausting” 
the strength and health of the 
toilworn and careworn - mothers 
of the land—just that class who 
can not hire help and most need 
the aid ef the sewing machine. 

The new machine, now intro- 
duced, we have been watching for 
months, and trying to like it on 
account of its cheapness, and be- 





complete control of the needle at any and every movement, 
so that the operator can stop on every stitch if desired. 
The crank in this new machine is placed beow the 
table, which is an advantage over all other previous at- 
tempts at low-priced machines. The work is fed from the 
table towards the operator, which is claimed as a merit. 


But the great commendation of this new 
machine is, that while it is practically useful, it is sold at 
the low price of $10, and this brings it within the reach 
of a hundred thousand families that want a sewing ma- 


BECKWITH’S NEW $10 SEWING-MACHINE. 
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A correspondent, ‘J. C.,” Savannah, Ga., askg tom, 
very pertinent questions about growing corn, which ~ 
they are of general interest, we reply to in full. He asks. 
ist, Is it best to plant in beds or ona leye} surface > 
2d, Is nine square fect sufficient room for ong stalk 
(hill?) of com? 38d, Is white or ycllow corn the most 
productive, and which is the best variety of either kind 
4th, Would Early Canada, King Philip, or Dutton be 
likelv to succeed in the South, and have the branchip, 

varieties any advantage ? . 
Would it be safe to ent the cro} 
entirely at that stage when fodder 
is usually pulled; if not, how 
early could it be safely cut? 

ANsWERs.—1. Level Cultivation, 
is now considered preferable to 
the ridge or bed system, 9, Nine 
Square feet is not sufficient for 
a héll of corn, except of the sma} 
varieties. For a single stalk, siy 
square feet (4 ft. X 1%) wonld py 
room enough. 38. The white 
Southern corn is doubtless the 
best for a Southern latitude; the. 
large, yellow gourd-seed om 
would be adapted to’ stronger 
soils. This corn in Souther 
Pennsylvania has yielded over 1 
bushels of grain per acro, 4 
These yarieties are best sniteg 
to a Northern climate, whiere the 
season is short. They are not g9 
prolific as the larger and later 
varietfés. The branching fied 
corn is a myth, to say the least of 
it. The branching sweet or pop. 
corn is notalways to be depended 
on—sometimes it don’t branch. 
5. The grain is not fit to harvest 
when fodder is generally pulled, 
and this practice is often con- 
demned as injurious to the grain 
for this reason. It may be har 
vested as soon as glazed, whe 
it will cure safely in the shock 

We shall be happy to hear from 
J. C. in the manner he intimates, 


Oo 


The Agriculturist’s 


DESORIPTION.—c, clamp holding machine upon edge of table; W, shield over wheels, with an opening toshow [ice = Boats. — We hay 
the wheels; ¢, the crank-bar or pinion-arm, by which 3, the upper arm, is moved; @, the lower arm; /, cloth received several communications 
plate; 2, needle; t, thumb-screw to hold the needle; d, presser foot-spring ; 7, tension screw and disks; 8, spool from ice-boat menon the Hndsa 


cause it was well made-(which we 
of thread; m moves the stitch-maker, which can not be readily shown. It is very simp] 
me Aj ” oedema naan in reference to the ice-boats fig 


could not say of other low-priced 

machines we have seen); but this was unsatisfactory 
simply on account of the motion, or method of applying 
the power—by a vertical motion of the hand for every 
stitch. Happily this difficulty is at last obviated. A 
crank and multiplying wheel have been devised, and now 
we are prepared to indorse the $10 Beckwith Sewing 
Machine as one worthy of being at once secured by all 
who can not purchase the expensive machines; and as 
will be seen below, many of those who have the larger 
machines will want this one in addition. Here are some 
of the advantages ef the Beckwith Machine : 


ist. It is well and strongly made, and thoroughly elec- 
tro-plated with nickel throughout, by the new process, 
which is decidedly superior to the usual thin silver-plat- 
ing, as it is far more durable, and does not tarnish. 
It is simple in its parts, and ite use quickly learned, and 
it runs so easily that a child can work it. 


9d. It is easily attached to any table or stund having a 
leaf or edge projecting an inch or so, and can thus be 
used in any part of the house, near a window, etc. It is 
80 light and portable that a lady can carry it with her ina 
reticule when visiting, or on a journey, ready for use at 
any moment. It isso convenient in this respect that it 
will be a useful addition where other machines are used, 
either for carrying to different rooms, or when two wish 
to sew at the same time. Itis applicable for almost all 
kinds of family sewing. 


3d. It makes the elastic loop-stitch (the same as the | 


Wilcox & Gibbs and some other good machines), which, 
with a little care in making the closing stitch, is abun- 
dantly strong for nearly all kinds of sewing, and less 
liable to break in washing and wearing, owing to its 
elasticity. It has the advantage that the stitch can be 
removed when desired, Those who have lock-stitch ma- 
chines, will find this stitch more convenient for many 
kinds of sewing, for embroidering, ctc. Many contend 
that the elastic loop-stiteh is more durable. 


4th. While we do not gainsay the merits of the ‘‘ foot- 
pedal,’ many persons who are unable to nse that, will 


chine and can not raise funds to buy higher-priced ones. 

We have contracted with the Beckwith Sewing Machine 
Company for the first 1,000 of them to supply 
our own friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can, 
bottle of oil, thread, Géfferent-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $10. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home or two copies of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Sor the balance of this year (1872), to the first 800 per- 


sons who send us $10 for one of the new machines. 


The New Sewing Machine as a Premium 
without Money. 
To enable those to get this machine, who can not raise 
even the $10 to buy it, we make the following offer: 
We will send the Machine free to any 
one who will collect and forward SIX sub- 
scribers for HEARTH AND HOME one 
year at $3 each; or TWELVE subscri- 
bers to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


for one year, at $1.50 each. 





(2 Almost any lady can readily secure this small 
| number of subscribers and get a machine free 5 or 
i gome friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present. 








ured in February. The difference between their boats and 
ours is, that ours is built to carry passengers, and theirs for 
racing purposes or speed only. The steering apparatus, 
being placed in front, enables the steersman to give his 
attention to that alone ; the captain is behind, and gives 
orders to the steersman when necessary. When we go 
ice-boating,we enjoy the company as much as or more than 
the swift motion ; it is with us, in fact, an old-fashioned 
sleigh-ride, without the horses. We think, with one o 
our correspondents, that our form is an improvement, af 
giving opportunity for enjoying this sport socially. 


—— Eo 





The Map Prizes. 


as 

When the Boys and Girls’ part of the paper went t0 
press, I was unable, as stated on page 107, to make the 
decisions. Ithas taken me no little time to examineall 
the maps, and when it came to decide upon the best three 
out of a dozen or more very good ones, the matter begame 
very difficult. I find that the prizes all fall to boys. There 
were some forty maps sent by girls, but none of them 
seem to have taken the pains with them that the boys did 
with theirs. The first prize—five dollars—goes to 
ward Hickey, Athens, Bradford Co., Pa. 

The second prizc—Hearth and Home for 1872—to Jat 
min Bergeron, St. Louis, Mo. 

The third prize—the Agriculturist for 1872—-to Ht 
muna D. Redd, Buena Vista, Henrico Co., Va. 

It does not look well to see the prizes all go to boys, and 
I have requested the publishers to give gratuities for the 
best two maps drawn by girls. Consequently the Agr 
culturist for 1872 will go to Alice Stewart, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., and EWa N. Phillips, Bellville, O. 

Miss Frances S., Princeton, Ky., and Andrew M. & 
Peterboro, N. H., worked under peculiar disadvantages. 
Mary R., Scott Township, Iowa, deserves great credit for 
her perseverance, and Hugh V. W., Macon, Ga., ould 
be encouraged. These and some others will hear from 
me by mail. Tae Doctor. 
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Improved Sugar-Beet.—In answer to 
inquiries concerning the sugar-beet mentioned last month 
on page 58, we would say that we have learned that the 
whole disposable stock of seed has been purchased by 
B. K. Bliss & Son, of this city, who will no doubt make 
the fact known in their advertisements. 

Clevis for Three-Horse Evener.— 
BE. Fisher, Carroll Co., Ill., writes us that parties are 
claiming a patent-right on a clevia for a three-horse 
evener, figured in American Agriculturist, Aug., 1869, p. 
293. Unless these parties can show that they hold a patent 
issued previously to above date, their claim is illegal. 
No payments should be made unless they can show this. 


Farmers Look Out.—There is a very 
taking humbug after you just now. We have just re- 
ceived a pamphlet, setting forth the merits of ** Sac-= 
charum officinarum, or Saccharine Sugar-Cane,” 
-which attempts to make farmers believe that they can 
zaise the true sugar-cane as far north as Wisconsin. This 
‘pamphlet cautions people against being humbugged, ap- 
peals to the clergy, and is up to the latest dodges of the 
most refined humbuggery. If people donot believe what 
is said, they will ‘‘ forward samples of the sugar to any 
post-office in the United States, by mail, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents in currency, which analysis will prove 
ig no ordinary or adulterated sugar.” That is, indeed, con- 
vincing proof, but not so good as the Dutchman’s, who 
said, ‘* Hans, if you don’t pelieve that is goot whisky, 
schust schmell of the cork.’ Seriously: The price of 
this remarkable seed is $3 a package, with all sorts of 
club and other inducements to purchase by wholesale. 
We hope that no reader of the Agriculturist is so stupid 
as not to know that the true Sugar-cane (Saccharum ofjci- 
narum) is so much of a tropical plant, that it barely main- 
tains itself in Louisiana, and that they can no more hope 
to grow it in the open air in the Northern States, than 
they can Pineapples or Bananas. Good things and new 
things don’t come sneaking along in such a dubious way 
as this. Let this Sugar-Cane alone! ‘ 





Bliss & Son Want to Know.—The 
well-known seed firm of B. K. Bliss & Son wish to know 
where their money goes to or where it comes from—we 
don't know which. At any rate, they say in their ad- 
vertisement, ‘‘We will send a packet of choice flower 
seeds, gratis, to persons ordering catalogues, if they will 
state the name of the paperin which they saw this ad- 
vertisement.’’ Here is a chance for women as well as 
men, to vote. No repeating, no ballot-box stuffing, but 
let us have a square vote. Read advertisement and order 
your catalogues. 





Dyehouse Cherry. — Notwithstanding 
that the gentleman who described this cherry in Feb- 
ruary stated he was only an amateur and had no trees for 
sale, we have applications by the dozen, asking for his 
full address. This we must decline to give, as we can 
only say what he has already said, that he has no trees to 
dispose of. If any of the Kentucky nurserymen have 
propagated the Dyehouse Cherry, they will do well to ad- 
vertise the fact, as inquiries are numerous. 

Four Months still Remain, during 
which any and all persons who wish them, can secnre, 
without money, one or more of the splendid assortment 
of useful and desirable articles described on page 119. 
Multitudes of people, now planning the work of the year, 
need and will appreciate the hints and suggestions 
of such @ journal as this....Hearth and Home is rapidly 
advancing in value and in the public favor, and some very 
valuable things are in preparation for its pages during the 
summer..... One only needs to take copies of these jour- 
nals and show them to his or her friends and neighbors, 
and explain their merits, to soon have subscribers enough 
tosecure a valuable premium article, that will be quite as 
good as the money it would cost. See pages 84and 119. 

Spring Work is Coming on, and 
hints and suggestions are wanted. See ‘* Four Months,” 
above. 

Barry’s Fruit Garden.—The new edi- 
tion of this work, which was long ago announced, but 
which, by unavoidable causes, has been delayed, is now 
on the press. The Fruit Garden has long filled a place 
which has been occupied by no other work. It is full 
enough upon all the processes of propagation to suit the 
nurseryman, and this part of the subject, as well as those 
of pruning, training, and cultivation, are exactly suited to 
the needs of the amateur. A carefully considered selec- 
tion of fruits of all kinds makes the work a most useful 
one to those who plant in a large or a small way. While 
the same gencral plan of the work has been preserved, 
the new edition has been in some parts re-written, and in 
others so largely added to, that it is essentially a new 





work, To those familiar with horticultural literature we 
need only announce a new and thoroughly revised edition 
of Barry's Fruit Garden. To the novice, we can say 
that he can have no better guide than this work, which 
embodies the ripe experience of the veteran nurseryman 
and pomologist, P. Barry. The illustrations, which are 
all re-engraved and much augmented, are numerous and 
instructive. Price $2, post-paid. 


ee 


Organs and Melodeons.—Several par- 
ties have within a few months supplied their churches 
with small organs by canvassing for our papers, and 
secured the premium by a few hours’ labor. We have 
given G. A. Prince & Co.’s instruments for many years, 
and have never had a complaint from apy who have 
received them. 

The Death of Joseph B. Lyman. 
—The friends of Mr. Joseph B. Lyman were startled by 
the announcement of his death, which took place, aftera 





the bees with smoke if necessary. Let the sun shine di- 
rectly between the combs, and if they are strong, the clus- 
ter of bees will be seen to extend néarly through them. 
If the stockis seen to be weak, close the entrance, allow- 
ing room for only one bee to pass at a time, 

While the hive is inverted, look at the top of the ont- 
side combs for sealed honey, and, if that is to be seen, 
they will probably live two weeks, unless plundered. This 
inspection is better done, this month,in a warm room, with 
all the windows darkened, except the one before which 
you are operating. A stock is often saved by a little timely 
care now, and sometimes, when the bees are thought to 
be dead, they may be revived. If, after warming a few of 
them, they exhibit any signs of life, they may be saved. 
In such case, pour a little liquid honey or sugar directly 
among them on the combs. Confine them with a cloth and 
bring near the fire. After alittle, they may be returned to 
the stand and fed as before directed. Should any desert, 
as they may do at this season, they wiil he quite likely to 
join some other stock and be destroyed. 

. If they cluster, return them to their own hive and feeé 
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brief illness, on January 28th. Mr. Lyman was the Agri- 
cultural editor of the New-York Tribune and a prominent 
member of the New-York Farmers’ Club. He was a 
fluent and ready speaker and writer upon agricultural and 
other topics, and was much esteemed by his many friends. 

The Quinn Pear. — Several have asked 
where they could obtain trees of the Quinn Pear. Mr. 
Quinn informs us that no trees have been propagated, 
consequently there are none for sale. 


The Bickford Knitting Machine, 
which we offer as a premium on page 119, is a good and 
reliable machine. A great variety of work can be done 
with it rapidly and well. Any lady can do good, and ob- 
tain a valuable household helper, by canvassing at odd 
times for this paper. ° 

A Fine Truck Farm, near New York 
City, can be bought at a bargain. For particulars, ad- 
dress S. F. Gooding, at 245 Broadway. 

A Fine “Spring Bazaar’ for our 
Readers is presented in our advertising pages this 
month. It will pay well to read through every item, and 
see what is offered, and by whom. Nowzhere else can one 
find so many good business announcements together, 
without being annoyed with the sight of medical and 
other swindling advertisements. We believe there is not 
among all these a man who has not the ability and inten- 
tion to do what he promises in his card. When writing 
to any of these parties for circulars, on business, order- 
ing, etc., please let them know where their business 
cards were seen. We want every business man to know 
when he is dealing with our readers. 


OS et 6 
Bee Notes for March—By M. Quinbdy, 
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Be sure that every stock has a queen, for without one 
almost any swarm will run down at this season, and if 
diseased the calamity will probably be greater from con- 
tagion. See that they are strong, and unite weak ones if 
necessary. To feed box-hives at this season, lay sealed 
honey on the open holes at the top of hive, and cover close- 
ly. To examine such a hive, turn it over with care, and quiet 








THOMAS’S SMOOTHING HARROW.—(See next Page.) 
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regularly. Stocks with movable frames may be fed by 
putting a frame containing honey in place of an empty 
one. Save with care all combs left from weak stocks, if 
in good condition. It takes a large amount of honey for 
the secretion of a little wax, hence never melt up good 
worker combs. Protect them from the moth by freezing, 
or fumigate with sulphur and use them for swarms. 

If not already done, get some rye finely ground, with- 
out bolting, with which to feed the bees, beginning on 
the first warm day. We can not afford to lose any day in 
which bees can work, even before the flowers yield honey 
or pollen. We want to stimulate breeding now, by every 
means in our power. To induce them to take the ground 
rye, scatter it at first in several places. Puta very little 
honey on or near it, untilitis found. It is unnecessary 
to attempt this after the flowers yield pollen: 

Mr. Waite, at the Cleveland Convention, gave usa new 
plan of feeding. Instead of a large floor or platform, as 
before described, he made a shallow box, with a rather 
coarse wire-cloth bottom, and put the feed in this, and 
covered it, raising one side a little, so that the bees could 
work under the bottom. Another box under. it-may be 
needed to catch the coarser particles as they fall. - 

In taking bees from winter quarters, we should avoid 
doing it in unpleasant weather, as well as in that which 
is unusually warm, for the season. Take ont a dozen 
hives at a time, and then rest for an hour; when those 
first removed are comparatively quiet, set out more. If 
each stock can occupy its old stand of last year, there is 
much less danger of their mixing in each other's hive, 
but if stands are to be changed in the home yard, now is 
the time to doit, as there is very much less loss thar 
after the bees have had a fly. They should be looked to 
many times through the day to see that all is right. If 
the place they are in is a new one, the bees sometimes 
leave their own and join a neighboring hive, in so large 
numbers as to reduce, and often ruin, the one they have 
left. Sometimes, when they have no queen, they will 
desert entirely. Ifthe weak condition is discovered by 
the strong ones, the honey will all be carried off in afew » 
hours, and the bees left to starve. These things shovld 
be detected within the first few hours. It is not to be 
supposed that every indication can be given, but he who 
looks at his bees very frequently will soon learn if any- 
thing is wrong, and will feel paid for what some might 
call needless trouble by the knowledge he will gain. __. 
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~The Thomas Smoothing Harrow. weeds and mellowing the ground, both of Ogden Farm Punsie. _WNo. 26 
In a simi- nition ae: 


oo 


In an article in the Agriculturist for August, 
1871, we spoke of the Thomas Smoothing Har- 
row as an excellent implement; it is designed 
for a wider range of operations than any other 
harrow in use. It serves not only as an imple- 
ment to bring the soil into a proper state to re- 
ceive the seed, but to destroy the weeds which 
germinate immediately after sowing, and by 
harrowing the growing crop to stimulate its 
growth and keep it clean at the same time. All 
this is effected by using a large number of fine 
steel teeth, and sloping them backwards at an 
angle of 45 degrees. Thus the teeth do not 





which are of very essential service. 
lar way the potato crop may be worked. 

Thomas’s harrow has been used by several of 
the editors of the American Agriculturist, and 
they unite in speaking favorably of it. A com- 
mittee of the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute reported unanimously inits favor. The 
inventor and manufacturer of this harrow is Mr. 


‘John J. Thomas, widely known as a farmer, 


editor, and author of valuable works on farm 
implements, fruit culture, etc., and in view of all 
the testimony in its favor, we have put this im- 
plement (figured on the preceding page) upon 
our premium list. See page 119. 




















penetrate the fine soil more than two inches, 
which is not sufficient to permit them to injure 
the sprouting seed or the young shoot, and by 
a dragging motion which presses downward at 
the same time, they are able to pass over the 
surface without tearing out the growing plants, 
but at the same time disturb the small growth 
of weeds sufficiently to destroy them. The 
large numbers of this harrow now in use 
amongst farmers all over the United States, and 
the increasing demand for them, show that it is 
what it claims to be—a practical and useful in- 
strument. Asa pulverizer of the ground, after 
plowing and previous to sowing, it is in our 
estimation a perfect harrow, leaving the ground 
smooth and mellow, and in the best condition 
for the drill. Besides this primary use, it has 
many others to which it adapts itself in the most 
satisfactory manner. It can notclog cither with 
trash, sods, or coarse manure, but rides easily 
over all obstructions and forces them into the 
soil. In harrowing plowed sod-ground this pecu- 
liarity is especially valuable, as also in harrow- 
ing meadows in thespring, which have been top- 
_ dressed during winter. By its use the manure 
is broken up fine and evenly worked down 
into the grass. The draft is also much de- 
creased, both by the small size and position of 
the teeth, and a field may be harrowed equally 
well in half the time required by a common 
harrow. But as a cultivator it is most valua- 
ble, for no other harrow can be used to culti- 
vate growing crops. On winter wheat it has 
been used in the spring with the best effects, 
and assists very much in securing a successful 
‘stand of clover. On growing corn and pota- 
toes it has also been successfully used until the 
crops are sufficiently advanced to resist the ill 
effects of weeds, and the ordinary cultivator 
comes into operation. The corn crop is the 
one which it is claimed is essentially benefited 
by the use of this harrow. It is necessary 
to plant the corn level with the surface to ena- 
ble the harrow to ride over the crop without in- 
jury. By its use corn may .be cultivated in 
drills, using the corn planter, which will easily 
plant and cover ten acres per-day with the 
Jabor of one man and a horse, and a gain of 
one fifth in the quantity of the crop be made. 
The round, sloping teeth pass over or through 
the young corn without injury, destroying the 








SPEAKMAN’S COMBINATION OR PRAIRIE FENCE. 


A Prairie Fence. 


We give an engravig of a “ Combination or 
Prairie Fence,” invented and patented by 
Thomas Speakman, of Philadelphia, and de- 
signed specially for Western farms. The fence 
is of wire. As many strands may be used as may 
be needed for small or large stock. The posts 
may be eighteen feet apart if desired, and the 
stretching posts 500 to 1,000 feet, according to 
circumstances and the size of the wire. 

Between the stationary fixed posts are placed 
intermediate slats, the object of which is to 
strengthen the fence and make it plainly visible to 
stock. These intermediate slats are four inches 
wide, and may be of any desired thickness. 
They are bored edgewise, and the wires pass 
through the holes; thus a flat, broad surface is 
presented to view, making the fence conspicu- 
ous. The stretchers consist of movable posts, 
working in slots sunk in the ground, and the 
wires are tightened by means of cross-bars pass- 
ing through the posts; the ends of the cross- 
bars being mortised to receive wedge-shape pins 
which, on being driven home, draw the mova- 
ble posts together and stretch the wires tight. 

It is not necessary to’ stretch this fence as tight 
as in an ordinary wire fence, as the slats support 
the wires and prevent sagging; only tension 
sufficient to keep the fence in line is required. 

The end posts are strongly braced, to resist the 
strain, as in an ordinary fence. The stretching 
bars may be removed when needed to afford a 
passageway into or out of the field. 

This fence combines the advantages of the 
wire fence with those of the ordinary picket 
fence, and its cost is about eighty cents to a 
dollar per rod for a three-wire fence, and a dol- 
lar and a quarter per rod for a five-wire one. 

If galvanized wire is used, this fence is very 
durable. The slats may be renewed at any time 
by using two pieces and cutting grooves in each 
toreceive the wires, and fastening them together 
with wrought nails. In a similar manner the 
posts may be renewed, and the whole fence 
may be thus replaced, as needed, piecemeal. 

The inventor thinks this fence meets all the 
requirements of cheapness, durability, and effi- 
ciency; and although we have not seen the 
fence in operation, it seems to us as though it had 
sufficient good points to make it worthy of trial. 








It is very probable that my readers may be jp. 
terested in the details of some other butter-mak. 
ing experience than my own. I have given jp 
another article an account of a cow owned ip 
Providence. I was satisfied that her perform. 
ances were due not entirely to the fact that she 
is a good Jersey, but in very great measure to’ 
the treatment she receives. I knew that it would 
be easy to make wheel-grease butter from hep 
milk. Ihave therefore endeavored to find oyt 
all I could about Mr. Perry’s practice, anq 
about Mrs. Perry’s part of the work, too, 

My letters of inquiry have brought the fo). 


‘ 











lowing reply: “I unite grazing and soiling, 
because it is more convenient for me to do go, 
I feed as great variety of food as I can readily 
obtain at fair cost, and always intend to give 
my cows the kinds or kind which they appear 
to like best and will cat the most of ; keeping in 
view the chief object which I have in feeding 
them, which is to get the most ‘ gilt-edged” 
butter I can, at least cost, without forcing the 
animals to their injury. 

“In the season for grass my cows get from 
one quarter to one half their food grazing, and 
the remainder from soiling with the common 
kinds of soiling-plants in their season, such as 
clover, corn, millet, kale, cabbage, heet-leaves, 
ete. Ithen give them but little grain in any form. 
Though if the cowsare extra good ones for butter, 
(and I endeavor to keep no other), they will fall 
off in flesh to such an extent that they are almost 
skeletons, and too poor to be in good working 
condition, or even to look healthy and whole- 
some. To prevent thisI give from one to two 
quarts of Indian meal per day, generally dry, 
sometimes clear, and sometimes mixed with 
wheat bran. I do not like to feed much con- 
centrated food to milch-cows, any way, for | 
think it has a tendency to fill up the carcass 
more than the cream-pail. In winter and spring 
I feed hay, made from grass cut quite green, 
and rowen, which is still better for cows in milk. 
For the nearer hay approaches green grass as 
animals get it in the fields, the handsomer and 
better the butter will be. In addition to all the 
good hay they will eat, I give from a quarter to 
a half bushel of roots, to each cow, according 
to age and size, every morning. I raise several 
kinds of beets, carrots, and turnips, and change 
them in feeding as I think they will do the most 
good. In the evening cach cow has her ration 
of from four to six quarts mixed feed, composed 
of wheat-bran and Indian meal, in about the 
proportions of 100 lbs. bran to 50 Ibs. meal, or, 
in bulk, from five to six times as much bran as 
meal, I sometimes feed corn and oats, ground 
together half and half, but always mixed with 
bran—say 100 Ibs. of the latter to two bushels 
of the former. Ido notuse cotton-seed meal 
when making butter. I think I like well-cured 
fodder corn and stalks, fora change, and for 
making winter butter, about as well as hay.” 

“T have told you my present way of feeding 
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‘milch-cows kept exclusively for the purpose of 
making butter and to supply the wants of a 
large family with milk, etc. I have never kept 
more than three or four cows at atime, but have 
fed them in various other ways, though not to 
so good satisfaction. The way Ihave described 
may not be the best—indeed, I do not think it is, 
for, as I have occasionally made some change, 
which has been to advantage, so I trust I shall 
continue to make improvements in the manner 
of feeding. I have never tried the steaming 
process, but sometimes I think I will.” 

This gentleman has also a Jersey heifer that 
has recently dropped her first calf. Of her he 
says: “She is giving between eight and nine 
quarts of milk and making over one pound of 
butter per day, and her flow of milk is on the 
increase. I will teli you howI have fed her. 
For two or three days after calving, on air chiefly, 
with a very little hay, bran, and water. The 
hay and bran haye been gradually increased, 
with a few roots, until now (ten days after calv- 
ing) she has all the good hay she will eat, a peck 
of beets in the morning, and five quarts of 
coarse shorts in the evening, with all the water 
she wants to drink, and nothing else, except a 
little salt for seasoning. If I had a hundred 
heiters, Ishould treat them all in a similar man- 
ner, until I learned a better way.” 

So much for feeding. The lesson taught is one 
of which all good farmers will recognize the 
importance, namely: while avoiding concen- 
trated food, to give as much variety as possible, 
studying the cow’s appetite, and doing every- 
thing to induce her to eat the largest possible 
quantity. The reason for this is, that all profit 
in feeding, whether for flesh or for milk, comes 
from the excess of the food consumed over 
what is necessary to keep the animal ina healthy 
condition. 

Concerning the making of butter, Mr. Perry 
says: ‘We set the milk in old-fashioned tin- 
pans, in the usual manner, and skim every day; 


-or, in other words, let it stand twenty-four 


hours. We keep the cream in the cellar, which 
is well ventilated, and stir it thoroughly every 
time more cream is added. A few hours before 
churning we bring up the cream and place it 
where the temperature is considerably warmer. 
We churn twice a week as regularly as we con- 
veniently can. The time required is, on an aver- 
age, about ten minutes, occasionally fifteen, and 
sometimes less than five or even three minutes. 
The butter is immediately taken from the churn, 
worked over with a wooden paddle till most of 
the buttermilk is out. Salt is then worked in with 
the paddle, a little at a time, to the amount of just 
one ounce to the pound, which we have found, 
by experience, is the quantity which best suits 
our customers generally. After the mixing and 
salting process is over, the butter is put away 
for twenty-four hours, in the cellar in hot 
‘weather, and in the closet in winter, when it is 
again, the second and last time, worked over 
thoroughly with the paddle; but never, on any 
account, in warm weather with the hands; my 
wife considers that operation a mistake, fatal 
beyond redemption, as the natural heat of the 
hands is sufficient to melt some portion of the 
butter, and thus destroy its fine grain, delicate 
flavor and aroma.” 

My observation leads me to believe, that the 
force of this last opinion depends very much on 
the temperature of the hands, which is different 
in different persons. One of the best butter- 
makers I have had, worked the butter by hand 
in the warmest weather, without the least bad 
result. A good two-handled white-oak paddle 
is, however, quite as effective as the hands, and 





so far as I have yet discovered, it is the best but- 
ter-working machine. The notion that it is un- 
tidy to work butter with the hands, does not 
count for much. Any dairywoman who would 
not make her hands scrupulously clean for this 
duty, would not be fit to touch butter with a 
ten-foot pole. Unless she is a cleanly creature 
at heart, she has no business near the dairy. 





A sensible farmer in Vermont writes: ‘‘ You 
give some very good reasons why ‘gilt-edged 
butter’ is sold fora gilt-edged price, but you 
give the great reason only by allusion—that 
your man advertises ‘Ogden Farm’ butter. 
That I regard as being the true reason for sell- 
ing ‘gilt-edged’ anything. The great secret is 
first, to establish a reputation, and second, to 
keep it good. How often have I heard men say, 
‘That sheep, if such and such a man owned it, 
would sell for $500. That is, if such a man 
had such a sheep, and knew that it would prove 
just what he represented it to be, and if his 
customer knew that he could depend on him, 
he would sell it. But on the other hand, if he 
did not know the sheep to be exactly what he 
should be (although no living man could tell by 
its looks) he would sooner take its pelt and bury 
the carcass ina dunghill, than to sell it and 
risk his reputation.” : 

There is no doubt that every breeder, every 
nurseryman, and every seedsman who has made 
a permanent success, has adhered to this policy. 
Whether the motive be honesty or self-interest, 
the result is the same. A good reputation is 
established and one sale breeds another. Thete 
is nothing more sensitive than the reputation of 
one whose customers are scattered all over the 
country, and who have no other means of judg- 
ing him than by the degree to which his goods 
conform to his recommendation of them. The 
drawback is, that in selling an animal, a plant, 
or a seed, success depends very much on the 
treatment that is given it by the purchaser. Suf- 
ficient allowance is not always made for this, 
and whoever embarks in the business, however 
honest he may be, must expect to be considered 
a swindler by those who ignorantly maltreat 
that which they buy at a high price. 

It is true that there are more buyers of good 
butter than the market can supply, but not so 
very many more as yet. Not one person in five 
thousand ever saw what I consider really good 
butter, or would consider it good if he did see 
it. Oleaginous salt is not the article—though it 
is good enough for those who like it. 

Of home topics to write about, I have really 
none. The engine goes regularly, twice a week, 
the fodder is cut and moistened and steamed, 
and the little burr-stone mill grinds all our meal; 
the windmill runs almost incessantly, and keeps 
up a good supply of water in the barn and in 
the milk-tank, and Hinderk, who has grown to 
be seventeen years old, takes entire charge of 
the whole machinery like a little man, as he is. 
But all this has been told before, and as our dic- 
tatorial editor cautions me not to write when I 
have nothing to say, and actually forbids me 
ever to “ preach,” I will stop here, only saying, 
in response to numerous inquiries, that my 
ice-house, of which I hoped so much, has proved, 
as I used it, a dead failure, the ice lasting only 
until the latter part of July. If I could have 
procured sawdust to pack with, the result would 
probably have been better, but I used salt-hay, 
with the above effect. I find, too, that it cost 
me as much to fill it as to buy what I need of a 
dealer near by—so my ice-house will be turned 
into a storehouse. 





An Egg Farm. 
BY H. H. STODDARD.—Zteventh Article. 

In keeping poultry on a large scale, there is 
no one thing more important, or more difficult 
to manage, than the chicken department. A 
failure in the yearly supply of pullets, with 
which to recruit the stock of layers, would be 
fatal to the whole plan. It is quite an easy « 
matter to raise nearly every chick of a hardy 
breed, when there are but a few upon an exten- 
sive range, but it is the reverse when ‘we are 
desirous of rearing several hundreds upon an 
acre, and there is, practically, no insect ferage 
atall. If there are persons who conéider the 
occupation of a poulterer as “small g 
believing that it needs less thought and skill 
than to manage a cotton-mill, or mercantile 
establishment, or ‘horses and cattle even, let 
them try once to raise chickens by the thousand, 
without lesing money, and find dlie aiggd of 
keeping their wits as sharp as in thofre preten- 
tious kinds of business. Yet, all difficulties 
may be surmounted by thorough management. 

To have strong chickens it is necessary in the 
first place to avoid, in the main, breeding akin, 
and to keep the breeding stock in a condition 
as near to normal as possible, securing for them 
sun, air, and exercise, and avoiding a pamper- 
ing dict. The greater the number of eggs pro- 
duced by a fowl, the less vitality there will bein 
each, therefore the first only of a laying should 
be set. Early chickens are the most certain to 
live, and this is beoause force is stored up in 
the parent before laying eonmmenees, sufficient 
to endow the first eggs or chickens with plenty 
of vigor, while later the abnormal or artificial 
prolificness impairs the eggs. In spite of the 
uncongenial weather, March-hatched chickens 
are stronger than those produced in April, and 
the latter in turn are reared with greater case 
than those hatched in May. But after attending 
to the above considerations, the chighiegs ieéing 
hatched and assigned quarters, their Tives then 
depend chiefly upon their diet. Of course, they 
must be kept clean, dry, free from vermin, and 
protected from other enemies, quadruped and 
biped, and be allowed space for exercise in the 
sun and open air; but all these things will not 
suffice, unless animal food is artificially provided 
as a substitute for the insects they would obtain 
if there were but few chickens on the premises. 
Butchers’ meat, such as calves’ and sheep’s 
plucks, are even better than insects, provided 
they are fed plentifully, yet only .a very little at 
a time, and care is taken\o alternate with grain 
and green vegetable food. Chandlers’ greaves 
may be used for chickens if very nice and sweet 
—the article varies much in quality.’ They are 
very cheap feed, cheaper than the fresh bits 
from the butcher, but not as good for chickens 
as the latter. There must be constant vigilance 
in supplying animal food regularly and system- 
atically. The young of birds in a wild state are 
given an animal diet, even in cases when, as 
they reach maturity, they live upon seeds. The 
young of our domestic birds can not thrive upon 
grain and vegetables alone, no matter how nicely 
prepared, because such things can not be 
digested and assimilated fast enough by them, 
to meet the great demands for nourishment 
caused by their rapid growth. Nature has 
provided that the young of all birds shall mia- 
ture and become fledged with wonderful rapid- 
ity, in order that the period of their helplessness, 
when they are liable to be preyed upon- by num- 
erous enemies, shall be short. The formation 
of the coat of feathers which succeeds the downy 
covering with which they emerge from the shell, 
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demands a quick and certain supply of nutri- | hard for a living. The sitters must be fed a | any change in its shape; and in its operative 


dive materials, and in the case of domesticated 
species the young are obliged at the same time 
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to nourish the growth of bodies which, owing 
to the artificial treatment ‘man has subjected 
their parents to for many generations, tend to 
an abnormal size. The fledging period is a 
critical one, and the feeding from the time of 
incubation until the wing and tail feathers are 
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fairly developed, should all be contrived with a 
view to assist the digestive organs in changing 
just as much easily assimilated material as pos- 
sible, into an abundance of good, rich blood. It 
will not do to wait until the time of the most 
rapid feathering, and then begin to allow a gen- 
erous diet, but the systems of the young chicks 
must be prepared in advance, by being stored 
with nutriment in every cell and tissue. For 
the first few days after incubation feed the yolks 
of eggs slightly cooked by being dropped in hot 
water, not spoiled by being hard-boiled. Mix 
these with an equal quantity of the crumbs of 
corn-cake, made by baking 2 dough of Indian 
meal-and milk. As soon as the chicks area 
week old, begin gradually to substitute boiled 
plucks and livers, run through a meat-cutter, in 
phice of the egg-yolks, and the Indian meal may 
be cooked as a thick mush, and to stimulate 
appetite by variety, add sometimes wheat-bran 
and ground oats. Also, cracked corn and wheat 
screenings, raw, may be introduced. All, they 
will eat of tender grass, chopped fine, and boiled 
potatoes, nicely mashed, should be given. The 
grass may, of course, be discontinued when the 
birds are strong enough to pluck it for them- 
selyes. Skimmed milk should be the sole drink 
until the birds are two months old, at Jeast. 
There is nothing that will so promote thrift. It 
contains just the elements needed, and in a 
very available form. 

The adult fowls designed for breeders should 
be fed sparingly, and forced to literally scratch 


Fig. 1.—QUARTERS FOR EARLY CHICKENS. 





Fig. 2.—PEN FOR MOVING FOWLS. 





stimulating diet in winter and a rather low one 
in summer, and the fowls of the main laying stock 
should be crowd- 
ed all their lives 
Without any inter- 
mission by plying 
them with a diet 
growing richer and 
' more stimulating, 
_. because  contain- 
- ing a greater pro- 
B portion of chand- 
= lers’ scraps, the 
H older they become. 
me Cayenne pepper 
is the cheapest 
and best stimulant, 
with ground mus- 
tard and ginger for 
= a change. Begin 
with a very little, 
and increase the 
quantity gradually. 

The chickens of the classes of breeders and 
sitters, which should be reared under the most 





favorable auspices possible, are housed at scat- 


tered stations in the cellars vacated in early 
spring by the early-hatched pullets (p. 12, fig. 2), 
and so have the advantage of a wide range. 
The cellars are covered 
by the earth platforms, a 
glazed sash being temporari- 
E= ly hinged to one, for a door. 


deep, to make sufficient pitch. 
When the chicks are old 
enough to run in and out of the 
underground passage, they 
= are confined at first in a lath 
= pen, until they have learn- 
ed the way, and afterwards 
allowed to go where they 
choose, the hen being confined 
to the cellar. Figure 2 re- 
presents a pen used in moving 
fowls. When it is putin the place occupied by 
the feed-room at the end of the passage (see fig. 
1, fourth article, and fig.1, ninth article), the fowls 
are baited into it, the door A corresponding to 
an opening in the side of the end of the passage. 
The partitions in the pen separate the flock 
into squads, to pre- 
vent too many fowls 
huddling together 
and trampling each 
other during moy- 
ing, at which time 
a covering should 
exclude the light. Chains may be passed around 
the ends of the cross-picce at B B for draught. 
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Improved Saws. 
ia 

There is probably no mechanical tool with 
which we could less easily dispense than the 
saw. It has been in use from the earliest ages. 
When we con- 
sider the ancient 
origin of this tool, 
it is rather surpris- 
ing that it should 
not have been 
long before this 
greatly improved in 
form, as it has been in the material of which it 
is made. With the exception, however, of giv- 


ing to it a circular form, there has been little if 


The platforms are laid two ! 
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Fig. 3.—sINGLE-HANDED CROSS-CUT SAW. 
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parts, the teeth, there has been none at al] unti} 
lately. But within two or three years past an 
ingenious improvement in the shape of the 
teeth has been introduced, by which the cutting 
capacity of the saw is doubled or trebled. Tig 
improvement is the invention of Mr. Ey 
Boynton, of 80 Beekman street, New York, ang 
has been found of such utility that large num. 








Fig. 1.—FrorM OF SAW TEETH. 


bers of these improved saws are now in uge, 
These saws possess several great advantages 
over the old V-tooth saws, among which the 
most important are speed and case of cutting, 
and perfect self-clearing from the sawdust. After 
an experience of two years in using one of these 
saws, we can speak confidently of their great 
value, both in cutting wood for household use, 
and in the heaviest lumbering. Not only is 
time saved, but the work is rendered easier, and 
a saving of wood is gained; and that nuisance 





_ Fig. 2.—IMPROVED BUCK-SAW. 


in many a farmer’s yard—viz., the pile of chips. 
which accumulates when an ax is used—is ren- 
dered unnecessary and impossible. 

The form of the teeth in the Boynton saw is: 
such that as much cutting is done in the back 
stroke as in the forward one; the cutting is more, 
rapid, inasmuch as the cutting face of the tooth 
is at right angles, or perpendicular to the sur ~ 
face of the wood to be cut, while the old V- ~ 
tooth is of such a shape that it has a tendency — 
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to rise and jump over it. A log of buttonwood, 
twelve inches in diameter, has been cut throug! 
with one of these saws in eight seconds, and two 
men with one saw, once filed, have cut 26 cords: 
of hard wood—beech, maple, elm, and hickory 
—in eight hours. The illustrations given show: 
the shape of the teeth (as in fig. 1), and some of 
the forms in which the improved saws are made. 
Fig 2 is the common bucksaw. Fig, 8 is'a sin- 
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Fig. 4.—DOUBLE-HANDED CROSS-CUT SAW. 


gle-handled cross-cut, to be worked by one man. 
in cutting down trees or sawing logs; and fig. 4: 
the ordinary double-handled cross-cut saw. 
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Something about _ Trapping and Furs: 


For the comfort we iy i from our furs we 
are indebted to a class of people whom most 
persons know little about, Trappers are sup- 





Fig. 1.—a TRAPPER’S CAMP. 


posed to be men who live outside the bounds of 
civilization, and who pass their lives in a sort 
of semi-sayage, solitary manner. This is true to 
a very great extent, although settlements are 
now made far in advance of many still prolific 
trapping grounds. These tracts, however, 
being situated inrocky parts of the country or 
in extensive swamps, will doubtless for some 
years yet be permitted to remain in a state of 
nature, and still furnish employment for the 
trapper. The trapping grounds of the United 
States and Canada lie either north or west of 
the great lakes, and are solely peopled by In- 
dians and a few white trappers. The great 
bulk of furs are taken by Indians, but there are 
some white men engaged in the business whose 
camps are often passed by the engineers and sur- 
veyors who are the pioneers of settlement into 
the vast forests and prairies of the great North- 
west.” Probably few others have an opportunity 
to visit the camps of the trappers, buried as they 
mostly are from twenty to a hundred miles 
away from a regular habitation. The trapper 
chooses a location for his camp, which is his 
base of operations, and from which he travels 


out in all Ginections, not so far, however, as to 
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Fig. 4.—INDIANS BRINGING IN FURS. 


require him to be absent from home more than 
a few days atatime. In the center of his game 
he pitches his camp, which is often, if game is 
plentiful, a log-hut roofed with bark, which he 
will occupy two or three successive seasons, or 








a less permanent one of poles which lean against 
a ridge-pole supported by forked stakes, and 
are covered with bark. The only’ furniture 
needed is the bed of hemlock brush, his ax, gun, 
traps, and cooking utensils, which consist 
mainly of a small tin 
kettle and a tin plate. 
His provisions’ are 
pork, beans, ~ hard- 
bread, sugar, and tea; 
the rest the woods 
provide for him, and -} 
his gun or traps se-.-{ 
cure. The camp is 
generally pitched on 
the edge of ah ex- & 
tensive ‘beaver mead: 2 
ow, from which, and eee 
the banks of thestream"} 
passing through: it, = 
part of. his game is 
gathered. ‘This con- 
sists of beaver, otter, 
mink, muskrat, which are all taken near the 
water, and marten, fisher (which has nothing to 
do with fish, however), lynx, and fox, which in- 
habit the uplands. The traps are the New 





Fig. 3.—MINK TRAP. 


York steel-spring trap, and often a hundred of 
these are used by one trapper in a season.. The 
old wooden trap or deadfall & fast going out of 
use. The steel trap is surer, and, saving time, 
enables the trapper to enlarge his opera- 
tions, Thus situated, the trapper passes from 
October to March, exposed to all the storms and 





perils of a lonely life in the woods, and often 
without seeing a human face until he in the 
spring packs his furs to the nearest town or vil- 
lage for shipment to ‘ York,” when he may 
very probably have secured enough to return 











him $500, or, if fortunate, double that sum. 
These usually simple-minded and honest men 
are generally natives of the rougher portions of 
the New England States, as Vermont, Maine, 
parts of Connecticut’ or of Massachusetts. To 
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- Fig. 2.- —MUSERAT HOUSES. . 





rob each other’s ‘zens or caches (hiding-places 
for their traps or furs) ig considered too mean 
to be thought of, and is very rarely known to 
occur, The Indians, however, bring in most of 
the furs, and their grounds extend to the utmost 
limits of possible existence towards the North 
Pole. The Hudson’s Bay Company, an English 
fur-trading company, procures its furs in this 
way, but a great number of Indians bring in 
furs to the towns and villages bordering on the 
unsettled country, and trade them for sugar, to- 
bacco, traps, and whisky with. the various 
backwoods stores, The Canadian Government 
controls this “fradé by méans of licenses given 
Only to responsible parties, but our Indians are 
unmercifully fleeced by anybody who likes to 
undertake the rough life.of an Indian. trader. 
The Indians bring their furs from/ong distances 
in trains drawn. by dogs. « - The trains are flat 
pieces of board split from a white-ash tree, and 
shaved down with great labor» until no more 
than an inch thick. They are about 18 inches 
broad and six feet long, turned up in front as 
in figure 4, and are called by them “toba- 
gans.” Four or five or more dogs are hitched 
by rawhide traces to the train, one before the 





Fig. 5.—INDIANS AFTER SELLING THEIR FURS, 


other; a thong is fastened behind, which is held 
by the Indian, to hold back by when going down 
hill, and mounted on his snow-shoes the Indian 
starts on his long journey with his packs of furs, 
Generally the party consists of four or five, who 
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often encamp and hunt as they find occasion 
on their way. On their arrival at a post the 
trade occupies several days, as many “pow- 
wows” occur before it is finally concluded, 
when, with a few dollars’ worth of articles, of 
which the greater part is whisky, they leave 
for their nearest camping place, having proba- 
bly parted with one or two hundred dollars’ 
worth of furs for the value of five or ten dollars. 
“Lo, the poor Indian!” At their camp, out 
comes the whisky, and no work is done until 
it is consumed and the effects slept off, when 
they return to their wigwams to be supported 
by their squaws until next trapping season. 

The mink, otter, beaver, and muskrat are all 
trapped on the banks of streams, the bait for 
beaver being birch twigs, and that for otter and 
mink, fish, The muskrats, like the beavers, live 
in houses built of grass or rushes in the shallow 
parts of Jakes or ponds, and colonies of many 
houses are generally found together. A beaver 
house is built of sticks covered with mud or 
earth, generally on the banks of their pond, 
and the entrance to these houses is below the 
surface of the water. The skins when stripped 
are carefully stretched on frames and dried. 
A piece of cedar board, two feet iong and four 
inches wide or larger, is used to stretch mink, 
marten, and other skins. The beaver skin is 
split and stretehed over a round hoop; the 
edges are sewn over the hoop to retain the 
shape until dry. Notwithstanding the scem- 
ingly irregular course of this business, it is per- 
manently established, and several million dol- 
Jars’ worth of skins are taken yearly. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 99. 

A farmer, formerly from Michigan, and now 
a resident of Henderson Co., Illinois, writes me 
a very interesting letter. He says: “I have 
been much interested in reading ‘Walks and 
Talks’ in the Agriculturist, and often feel that I 
would like to talk with such a farmer, and sec 
how his farm looks, and how his stock is fed 
and cared for.” 

He would probably be disappointed. I have 
not a “show farm.” I do things in a plain, or- 
dinary way, using what little capital I have to 
improve the farnffjand not to make a show. 
Any one who has plenty of money can put up 
a handsome house, erect a model barn, and 
have fences, gates, gravel walks, etc., all in per- 
fect order. But, while no one likes to see a 
neat, handsome farm-steading better than I do, 
I have thought it best to first improve the land, 
and trust to the increased crops to enable me 
to put up new barns and “fix things up gene- 
rally” by and by. 

Hard as times have been for farmers the past 
season, Iam not discouraged. We have donc 
as well as the majority of those engaged in 
trade and manufactures. No one need expect 
to get rich suddenly by, farming. If we get a 
living and our farms are steadily improving, we 
ought not to complain. 

I do not know how my farm would look to 
my Illinois friend, but to me it looks better 
than when I bought it. There was not a field 
then that I could plow straight through in the 
spring without striking some parts where the 
water would stand in the furrow. In the sum- 
mer these baked almost as hard as bricks. No 
ne expected any corn on these “clay spots.” 
All the cultivation expended on them was so 
tauch lost labor. By-a little judicious draining 
these clay Spots have disappeared, and are now 
the best and most productive parts of the farm. 








Then again, the farm was full of weeds. 
They say “one year’s seeding makes seven years 
weeding,” and my farm had been seeded with 
weeds for thirty years. My chief object in cul- 
tivation has been to get these weed seeds to ger- 
minate, and then kill the plants. Nothing 
pleases me better than to see millions of little 
weed plants spring up on a summer-fallow 
when I can get a chance at them. Most of my 
neighbors take great pains to prevent weeds 
from growing. I want to make them grow, 
and then kill them. You can not kill them be- 
fore they grow. After I have killed a hundred 
million weeds I believe there are a hundred 
million fewer weeds in the field. Very few peo- 
ple believe this. And no wonder, for it certainly 
is a hard matter to make land clean. What I 
have done in killing weeds has cost me far more 
than what I have done in the way of under- 
draining. But it is encouraging to know that 
stirring the soil not only kills the weeds but 
develops the plant-food lying latent in the soil, 
and thus greatly enriches the land. I have 
found this pre-eminently true in my own case. 
My land is getting cleaner and richer. 

As to how my “stock is fed and cared for,” 
I have only to say that I have not yet gone into 
any elaborate processes of cutting and steaming 
food. I have done something in the way of 
cutting up corn-stalks, straw, and hay by horse- 
power, but do not think it pays in my case. If 
my buildings were well adapted for the purpose 
I should certainly chaff all my fodder. 

I have one of Prindle’s steamers, and have 
occasionally steamed some damaged hay. The 
cows and sheep ate it greedily. Without steam- 
ing, they would not have eaten it unless com- 
pelled by hunger. In such a case, steaming is 
certainly profitable. 

This winter I feed my farm horses on pea and 
oat straw, cut into chaff, and mixed with a little 
corn-meal; and they are fed nothing but straw 
in the racks. Towards spring I shall feed hay. 

My Merino sheep are fed corn-stalks and 
straw, with half a pound of corn per day. 
This keeps them in extra condition—an essen- 
tial point when Merino ewes are crossed with 
a large Cotswold ram. They need extra food 
and strength to nourish such large lambs. I 
have had a grade Cotswold lamb, from a com- 
mon Merino ewe, that weighed 12 lbs. the day 
it was born. Of course the mother of such a 
lamb needs something more than straw. 

I have now (Jan. 17th) over thirty lambs from 
Merino ewes. We give the ewes pea and oat- 
straw and one pound of bran per day, and 
three or four pounds of mangolds. The lambs 
are allowed all the bran and corn-meal or oats 
they will eat, placed in a little trough where the 
ewes can not get at it. These lambs are intended 
for the butcher. Whether it will pay or not de- 
pends on proximity to market, and on one’s 
ability to find the right purchasers. My forte 
does not lie*in this direction. Last year I should 
have done far better to have kept my lambs, 
and sold them fat after shearing this spring. 

The Cotswold ewes, so far this winter, have 
run out nearly every day onthe rape field. The 
exercise, the fresh air, and the green food seem 
to agree with them. They are in high health 
and capital condition, and I*hope for a good 
crop of lambs. I do not give them a particle of 
grain or oil-cake, nothing but corn-stalks, pea- 
straw, and bran. My stalks and pea-straw will 
he used up in a few days, and then we shall feed 
wheat straw and clover hay. 





This “pea and oat straw” has been a great 
help to me. You may recollect that I sowed 





ten acres of wheat stubble, on which the cloyer 
had failed, with three bushels of peas and one 
bushel of oats per acre. The land was well 
manured, and I had a splendid crop, getting 
eighty loads from the ten acres. It was wel] 
cured, thrashed at the time it was drawn in, or 
a few days later, and proves most excellent fod. 
der. Ihave never raised a crop that gaye me 
so much satisfaction, and I propose to grow jt 
more extensively this year. 

I feed my cows principally on corn-stalks, ag 
leng as they last, and afterwards hay. I allow 
them two quarts of corn-meal cach per day, wet 
with cold water. We have been making butter 
all winter. [have two or three farrow cows that 
Tam fattening and milking at the same time, 

You see that my methods of feeding ate not 
at all “scientific.” Ihave no doubt that soiling 
in summer and steaming in winter would enable 
me to keep a good deal more stock. ButIhaye 
always contended that it is the food and not the 
stock that makes the manure. Tell me how 
much and what kind of wood you burn, and } 
can tell you pretty closely how much your 
ashes are worth. I will not ask how many and 
what kind of’ stoves you use. Tell me how 
much and what kind of food you have to feed 
out, and I can tell you how much your manure 
is worth. I will not ask how many and 
what kinds of animals you feed it to, or whether 
you cook it or feed it raw. The only question 
of any practical importance is whether you sayé 
your manure after you have got it. 

I feed my breeding sows through the winter 
on bran soaked for twelve hours in water. 
They run out every day in the barn-yard, and 
pick up whatever they can find. I notice them 
frequently chewing the joints of corn-stalks. 
They will eat chaffed clover hay soaked for 
twenty-four hours in water and mixed with a 
little corn-meal. Corn at present prices is un: 
questionably the cheapest food for pigs. But in 
my case I want something to render it more 
bulky. I want to let the sows have enough to 
fill their stomachs. Corn alone is too nutritious 
for breeding sows that have got their full 
growth. Early cut clover hay, chaffed quite 
short, and soaked for twelve hours and then 
steamed and mixed with corn-meal, is readily 
eaten. But itis a good deal of work, and on 
the whole I prefer to buy bran. The manure 
from the bran is worth 75 per cent of the cost. 

For the little pigs I cook corn-meal. My men 
prefer to boil the water in a kettle, and then stir 
in the meal and boil until it is thoroughly 
cooked, rather than to use the steamer. We 
mix more or less bran with the gruel, according 
to the age and condition of the pigs. Those 
pigs which are inclined to fatten rather than 
grow are put into a pen by themselves and fed 
more bran, The young, growing pigs are allow 
ed cut mangolds, fed raw. They are very fond 
of them. For fattening pigs, the mangolds ought 
to be cooked and mashed up with corn-meal. 

My Illinois correspondent says he thinks if I 
would adopt some of their Western customs 
and implements I could raise corn much cheaper 
than now. “ We raise more corn than you do,” 
he says, “ but raise it cheaper because we have 
better tools to do it with and different modes of 
doing it, and not because we raise so mu¢h 
more to the acre.” He has raised corn in West- 
ern New York, and thinks we can adopt the 
Western method. “I would plow the ground,” 
he says, “with a good steel plow, and fit it. 
thoroughly either before or after planting, ac 
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cording to the time and condition of the land. 
If the ground was very foul, I would mark it 
off in rows forty inches apart with a two-horse 
marker, Then plant in hills with a check- 
planter. But if the land was clean I would 
drill in the corn; as I believe more corn can be 
raised per acre in drills than in hills, provided 
it is well worked and kept clean. If the ground 
is rich and in good heart, it will raise a stalk of 
eight-rowed corn every seven inches by forty 
inches. After the field was planted, if not done 
before, I would thoroughly harrow the ground, 
and if I had time I would do it in any case and 
also roll it. This may be done before the plants 
are up, or when they are two inches high, and 
until they get too large. Then I would plow 
with the best two-horse plow to be had, with 
which I could keep the ground clear of weeds 
until it was so large that the corn would break 
down—and no ordinary weeds would grow 
after that. I think you have a drill, but I doubt 
your having a good corn plow, as they have 
not been introduced in your State.” 

T have a check corn-planter—and a very good 
one of its kind—that plants two rows at a time. 
But I have never yet seen a check-planter that 
drops the corn so accurately that the rows are 


perfectly straight, both ways; and for this rea- - 


son I plant in drills and cultivate only one way. 
I have a two-horse corn cultivator, which I sup- 
pose is the same thing as a two-horse corn- 
plow. But I have no man skillful enough to run 
it as close to the corn as we run our one-horse 
cultivators. It can be used to advantage, in 
connection with a single cultivator, for stirring 
the ground in the center of the rows, and then 
use the one-horse cultivator for killing the 
weeds close to the plants. If of the right sort, 
and the rows are absolutely straight, a cultivator 
may be run within one inch of the plants, and 
thus leave little for the hand-hoes to do, 

Doubtless great improvements are yet to be 
made in our methods of planting and cultivating 
corn, and more especially in our modes of har- 
vesting and -husking it; but it seems to me that 
our chief aim at present should be to so enrich 
the land that we may have a reasunable pros- 
pect of getting 80 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. In other words, we must aim rather to 
reduce the labor per bushel than the labor per 
acre. And this is true of all our crops. 

People who let out and those who wok 
farms “on shares” seldom understand this mat- 
ter clearly. Last year I know a farmer who let 
out a field of good land that had been in corn 
the previous year to a man to sow it to barley, 
and afterwards to wheat on “the halves.” An- 
other part of the farm was taken by a man to 
plant corn and potatoes on similar terms, and 
another man put in several acres of cabbage, 
beets, carrots, and onions on halves, It never 
seemed to occur to cither of them that the 
conditions were unequal. The expense of dig- 
ging and harvesting the potato crop alone was 
greater than the whole cost of the barley crop; 
while, after the barley was off, the land was 
plowed once, harrowed, and sowed to winter 
wheat; and nothing more has to be done to it 
until next harvest. With the garden crops the 
difference is even still more striking. The labor 
expended on one acre of onions or carrots 
would put in and harvest a ten-acre field of 
barley. If the tenant gets pay for his labor, 
the landlord would get say $5 an acre for his 
barley Jand and $50 for his carrot and onion 
1and, I am pretty sure the tenants did not see 
the matter in this light, nor the farmer either. 

Crops which require a large amount of Jabor 





can only be grown on very rich land. Our suc- 
cessful market-gardeners, seed-growers, and 
nurserymen understand this matter. They 
must get great crops or they can not pay their 
labor bill. And the principle is applicable to 
ordinary farm crops. Some of them require 
much more labor than others, and should never 
be grown unless the land is capable of produc- 
ing a maximum yield per acre, or a close ap- 
proximation to it. Asa rule, the least-paying 
crops are those which require the least labor 
per acre. Farmers are afraid to expend the 
labor. They are wise in this, unless all the 
conditions are favorable. But when they have 
land in a high state of cultivation—drained, 
clean, mellow, and rich—it would usually pay 
them well to grow crops which require the 
most labor. 

And it should never be forgotten that, as com- 
pared with nearly all other countries, our labor 
is expensive. No matter how cheap our land 
may be, we can not afford to waste our labor. 
It is too costly. If men would work for 
nothing, and board themselves, there are local- 
ities where we could perhaps afford to keep 
sheep that shear two pounds of wool a year; or 
cows that make 75 Ibs. of butter. We might 
make a profit out of a wheat crop of 8 bush- 
els per acre, or a corn crop of-15 bushels, 
or a potato crop of 50 bushels. But it can not 
be done with labor costing from $1.25 to $2.50 
per day. And I do not believe labor will cost 
much less in our day. The only thing we can 
do is to employ it to the best advantage. Ma- 
chinery will help us to some extent, but I can 
see no real escape from our difficulties in this 
matter except to raise larger crops per acre. 

I see nothing in the Western plan of raising 
corn, as described by my correspondent, that 
differs essentially from my own practice. I 
plant with a drill, and do nearly all the work of 
cleaning the crop with the cultivator. The 
reason the Western farmers can raise corn 
cheaper than we can is because their land is 
cheaper, richer, cleaner, and more easily worked. 
But I imagine that even they find very little 
profit in growing acrop of corn that does not 
average 80 bushels per acre. They, like us, 
must aim to grow larger crops. 

In ordinary farming, “larger crops per acre” 
means fewer acres planted or sown with grain. 
It means more summer fallow, more grass, 
clover, peas, mustard, coleseed, roots, and other 
crops that are consumed on the farm. It means 
more thorough cultivation. It means clean and 
rich land. It means husbanding the ammonia 
and nitric acid, which is brought to the soil, as 
well as that which is developed from the soil, 
or which the soil attracts from the atmosphere, 
and using it to growa crop eyery second, third, 
or fourth year, instead of every year. Ifa piece 
of land will grow 25 bushels of corn every 
year, we should aim to so manage it, that it will 
grow 50 every other year, or 75 every third 
year, or, if the climate is capable of doing it, of 
raising 100 bushels per acre every fourth year. 

Theoretically this can be done, and in one of 
Mr. Lawes’s experiments he dia it practically in 
the case of a summer-fallow for wheat, the one 
crop in two years giving a little more than two 
crops sown in succession. But on sandy land 
we should probably Jose a portion of the liber- 
ated plant-food, unless we grew a crop of some 
kind every year. And the matter organized in 
the renovating crop could not be rendered com- 
pletely available for the next crop. In the end, 
however, we ought to be able to get it with 
little or no loss. How best to accomplish this 
result, is one of the most interesting and import- 





ant fields for scientific investigation and practical 
experiment. We know enough, however, to bé 
sure that there is a great advantage in waiting un- - 
til there is a sufficient accumulation of available 
plant-food in the soil, to produce a large yield 
before sowing a crop that requires much. labor. 

The rape or coleseed alluded to is a new crop 
with me. I sowed six or seven acres of it at 
the same time we sowed the mustard, say in 
July. It is a very egmmon crop on the fen 
lands in England, and on other soils that are 
not adapted to turnips. It is a winter crop, and 
is fed off on the land by sheep. The severest 
frost does not hurt it. My Cotswold sheep are 
kept in the yards and sheds at night, but in the 
morning, after feeding, we open the doors, and, 
except during a severe storm, the sheep march 
off to the field of rape and come back again .of 
their own accord in the afternoon, with their 
stomachs full of succulent food. The Deacon 
seems much interested in the experiment. The 
field is near his house, and he says it is curious 
to see the sheep march to the field so regularly 
every day, in single*file, and then disperse oyer 
the field, and pick up the green leaves or stalks 
from under the snow. After they have got their 
fill, a few of them will start on their homeward 
journey, but will wait at the gate (which is left 
open) until the whole flock is ready to return, 
when they slowly and in a dignified manner 
march home in single file along the beaten track. 

The crop is now (January 24th) nearly all 
eaten up, and the winter has been so remark- 
ably free from heavy snows, that I have had no 
opportunity of judging of the value of the crop 
for ordinary seasons, At any rate, however, I 
propose to sow a few acres every year, and run 
my chance of feeding it off at: times when the 
snow is not too deep for the sheep to walk about 
the field. Any green crop that will stand our 
winters is certainly worth trying. It has one 
great advantage over the turnip, in our climate 
—it costs very little to grow it, and nothing to 
gather it and feed it out. The only expense 
about the crop is in preparing the ground. The 
soil must be made as ftne and mellow as for tur- 
nips. The plant closely resembles the Swede tur- 
nip or ruta-baga, except that ithasno bulb. Itis 
grown for its leaves and stalk. Several farmers 
who were looking at my farm last fall, thought 
it was a crep of ruta-bagas, sown very thick, 
and not hoed —and they were disposed to 
criticise my method of turnip-growing ! 

We are feeding our cows nothing but corn- 
stalks and a little corn-meal; no ¢arrets, no 
mangolds, no steamed food, and no blooded 
cows, and yet the butter is as. yellow, firm; and 
fine-flavored as one can desire. We have no 
trouble about the “ butter not coming.” It came 
yesterday in twenty minutes, The farrow cows 
that I am fattening and milking at the same 
time, give the ricfest of milk, and I suppose the 
yellow butter is due to the corn-meal. It ¢eems 
to me that if I lived at the West, where corn is 
cheap, I should engagein winter butter-making. 
As I understand the matter, good winter butter 
would sell readily and at good prices in the cities, 


How to make Concrete Buildings. 

A very substantial and cheap building may 
be put up with concrete, which is a mixture of 
hydraulic lime, sand, and coarse gravel or 
broken stone. Common lime may be used for 
common farm buildings, or even for dwellings, 
but as it is not nearly so durable when exposed 
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to the weather, hydraulic lime should be used 
for a good building. It has also been found 
that broken limestone is better than any other 
stone to use in concretes, a more perfect adhe- 
sion being formed between the particles. The 
proper proportions to be mixed are 20 parts of 
hydraulic lime mixed to a paste with water, 30 
parts of washed sand, and 50 parts of broken 
stone or gravel. Thechips from limestone quar- 
ries make the very best material for concrete. No 
more should be mixed ‘at once than can be used 
in a day, as it hardens very rapidly. To pro- 
ceed to build, the foundation must be made, and 
the courses laid on it in a box or mold, shown 
in the engraving. This mold is laid in place; 
the cement already mixed is shoveled in and 
Beaten down with a rammer even with the 
top of the mold, which is then moved into place 
for laying the next block. The mold, being 
open at one end, laps a few inches over the end 
of the first block, which holds it in place and 





though so simple, of great use in this way. The 
cross-bars (two inches square) should be Jet 











IMPROVED HOG-TROUGH. 
down flush with the edge of the trough, when 
a tenpenny nail at each end will hold it. 
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The Cost of Poor Stock. 

Probably few farmers think of what it costs 
to keep a poor cow or a land-pike hog. They 
readily understand that a good cow, or a hog 
that will dress 200 Ibs. at ten months old, is pro- 
fitable stock to keep, but the 
fact that this gain is really the 
amount of loss on the poor 
stock, is rarely considered, If 
a cow yields 200 lbs. of but- 
ter in a year, which brings 
$60, and another yields 75 
lbs., which brings $22.50, the 
loss on the poor cow is just 
$37.50. The fact is, it would 
be a more profitable operation 
to give her away than to keep 
her, for she does not pay for 
her feed. The dairy business 











MANNER OF CONSTRUCTING CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 


permits a close joint to be made. When the 
first round is laid, two small sticks are laid 
across the blocks, and the mold rests on them 
vatil filled. These sticks, when the building is 
completed, are sawn off close to the wall, and 
if it is desired to nail anything to the wall 
they will furnish a hold for the nails, As the 
walls are carried up, the door and window 
frames are laid in their places. This process is 
so simple that any intelligent mason is compe- 
tent to carry it out. The important point is to 
get the materials of the right sort and mix them 
properly. The size of the blocks may be as de- 
sired, and as the material is very strong and 
sets very quickly, eight to twelve inches is suffi- 
eient thickness for a wall of any ordinary 
dwelling-house. When common lime is used 
instead of hydraulic lime, more time must be 
given for the concrete to set. 





An Improvement 1x Hoc-Trovens— 
While we can not cure the propensity of a hog 
to be hoggish, we can curb it somewhat. The 
trough here engraved will prevent the strongest 
animal from pushing his fellows @#way from tle 
trough, and robbing them of theirshare. When 
wilittle one gets his nose between tle cross-bars 
it is a difficult thing for his big brother to dis- 
ledge him, and while he is trying to do it an- 
Other little brother on the other side of him is 
busy appropriating all he can get. We have 
"sed these troughs in our pens, and found them, 








of this country is not on a 
satisfactory footing by any 
means, and solely on account 
of the multitude of poor cows, 
which are kept year after year. 
This is a matter which should 
be looked after by the County 
Agricultural Societies. Every 
one of these associations 
should introduce improved 
stock, by means of thorough- 
bred male animals, into their localities. It is a 
good work to elevate the ideas of farmers and to 
foster a taste for improvements, but to the great 
majority of their clients the possession of such 
stock, or the use of it, is quite unattainable, on 
account of want of the necessary means. By 
making this a special branch of their operations, 
the usefulness of these societies would be much in- 
creased, and their importance greatly enhanced. 
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Farm Gate.—‘I. M. B.,” Glen Brook, Del., 
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FARM GATE THAT WILL NOT SAG. 


sends a sketch of an improved farm gate, from 
which we make an engraving. The improve- 
ment consists in the attachment of the panel 
and brace, seen at @ in the cut, to the gate-post, 
by which the gate is prevented from sagging. 
This is a simple contrivance, and though we 
have not seen it tested the plan seems very 
feasible and useful. It is necessary to pin the 
bars of the panel and the brace into the mor- 
tises of the post, at b, very firmly, as the strain 
comes altogether on to them. 





A Filter for Cisterns, 
ie Sead 

The engraving here given represents a simple 
filter which should be attached to every cisterp, 
Generally, the water from a roof has but little 
solid matter in suspension, but has acquired a 
dark color and strong taste from the smoke. 
stained roof, which if of shingles will give jp 
addition a woody flavor. No filtering materia} 
but fresh charcoal will perfectly remove this 
color and taste. The water therefore must be 
made to pass through a quantity of it. This ig 
best done by affixing at the side of the cistern 9 
box of hemlock, oak, or chestnut planks, or of 
bricks, in which the pipe discharges through a 
A at the bottom into a layer of coarse gravel, 
Above the gravel is a layer of coarsely-pow- 
dered charcoal, and above that another layer of 
gravel which holds the charcoal in its place, 
Above the upper layer of gravel a piece - of 
slate, perforated with a number of holes, may 
be placed, which will keep these strata in their 
proper position. The discharge-pipe is curved 
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CISTERN WITH FILTER ATTACHED. 


upward, which prevents the current from wash- 
ing any sand or gravel into the cistern. This 
filter can be taken up at any time and be 
cleansed and replaced. 
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Churning by Means of a Weight. 





“§. L. F.,” Rock Bluffs, Nebraska, asks us for 
a churn power to be moved by a weight. We 
give a cut of one made by us some years ago, 
which worked a small churn very well, but 
which was discarded as the work became too 
heavy for it. It will churn very well in a dairy 
of five or six cows, but for double that number 
requires a larger weight and heavier machinery, 
besides a regulator, either in the shape of a pen- 
dulum or a balance-wheel with an escapement. 
Without this, when the cream becomes thick, 
the weight must be increased and must be 
changed again as the work becomes easier. On 
this account we could not recommend it except 
for a small dairy, when it may be made a useful 
help to lighten the. often tedious labor of 
churning which falls on the housekeeper. 

The machine consists of a frame which sup- 
ports the barrel on which the cord is wound 
and the clock-work which transfers and increases 
the motion. This barrel is turned by a crank, 
aud moves on an interior axle, and carries at 
one end a ratchet-wheel. The interior axle 
carries a ratchet, which engages with this wheel 
as soon as the crank is released, and thus com- 
municates the motion of the descending weight 
to the machinery. By a system of cog-wheels 
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the motion is increased uatil the crank-wheel to 
which the dasher of the churn is connected 
makes a hundred revolutions per minute. The 
dasher of course makes the same number of 
strokes. The motion depends on the weight 
attached tothe cord, and may be lessened or in- 
creased by adding to or taking from that. About 
twenty-five to thirty pounds will give the requi- 
site motion for a small churning. Some little 





CHURNING BY WEIGHT-POWER. 


experience is needed in this, but once learned it 
is easily kept regular. To get a hundred reyo- 
lutions of the crank-wheel a motion of the 
weight of two feet per minute is needed, so that 
if the weight is suspended twenty feet above 
ground it must be wound up every few minutes. 
With an increased weight and a regulator, 
heavier work may be performed. There is no 
patent on this. 


, 
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Where can Artesian Wells be made? 
+e 

Several inquiries have been made in regard to 
Artesian wells—their cost, character, and the 
nature of the ground in which they may be sunk. 
Asareply to all these inquiries we have prepared 
the illustration here given, which will make 
plain the nature and mode of operation of these 
wells. In the great Western plains, as well as 
on some of the more central prairies, Artesian 
wells will be found, when practicable, of ines- 
timable value. Not depending at all on the 
character of the surface, few regions of country 
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SECTION OF ARTESIAN WELL. 


are so barren or arid but water in abundance 
may possibly be procured from deep-buried un- 
derground streams, Such wells have been sunk 
in the hot, arid deserts of Africa, and water has 
been brought to the surface and has rendered 
them habitable. The engraving represents the 
surface of a tract of country of indefinite extent 
—it may be ten, fifty, or hundreds of miles with- 
out in any way changing the principle on which 


rock or earth are here represented. The de- 
pression in the surface of the highest ground, 
marked R, is supposed to represent the bed of 
a river, which lies on sandstone or limestone 
rock or gravel or any other porous material. 
Beneath this stratum and above it are others of 
impervious material, such as rock or clay, 
through which water can not pass. This bed 
of porous rock or earth is depressed into a val- 
ley, and is covered with beds of sand, clay, 
gravel, or rock, as the case may be, represented 
by the letters a, 3,¢,d. Thus it will be seen 
that the water escaping from the river bed or 
by natural rain-fall into this porous bed will 
follow it along its course, filling all its interstices, 
until it can escape in the shape of springs at 
some natural outlet, wher- 
ever that may be. But sup- 
pose wells are sunk at the 
spots marked W,W, as soon 
as they reach the porous 
stratum through which the 
water is passing the stream 
is tapped, and it rises to the 








these wells operate. Several distinct strata of 


surface, and as the surface is 
lower than the bed of the 
river or the ground whence 
the supply is first received, it 
overflows, or if confined may 
be carried up in pipes toa 
hight equal to that of the 
original source. If the 
source furnishes a sufficient 
supply, an unlimited num- 
ber of wells may be sunk 
wherever they can reach this porous stratum, 
and the region capable of furnishing water in 
this way will be exactly equal in extent to that 
of the water-filled stratum beneath. Thus, 
there is needed before such wells can be sunk 
successfully the following conditions—viz. : Two 
impervious beds of rock or clay, inclosing be- 
tween them a bed of gravel, sand, or rock con- 
taining pores or fissues, as sandstane or lime- 
stone, and a source superior in hight to the loca- 
tion of the well. Sometimes also there are 
beds of gravel or sand above the water through 
which it would escape unless the well be 
tubed, but as wells are necessarily tubed, ex- 
cepting when passing through rock, little diffi- 
culty occurs on this account. 

The fine Artesian well at Chicago,which pours 
forth a continuous and very large 
amount of water, is supposed to 
derive its supply from the Rock 
River, over a hundred miles distant, 
the water passing through a bed of 
jimestone containing extensive fis- 
sures or caverns. The town of 
Fond du Lac, in Wisconsin, called 
the Fountain City from its numer- 
ous flowing wells, also derives its 
supply of water from a bed of fis- 
sured limestone, and very probably 
from the same river, and in such @ 
well-marked case as this, if the 
source is really the same, the whole 
country between these two cities 
could be depended on as a suc- 
cessful ficld for the sinking of wells. It 
will be thus seen that some acquaintance 
with the geography and geology of a country 
is necessary before it can be predicted that 
wells may be sunk with success. In the ab- 
sence of any such knowledge, large amounts 
of money have been spent in sinking for water 
without success, both in the United States and 
in foreign countries. With proper tools and 
experience in the work, the cost of these wells 








is very moderate—from one to three dollars 
per foot, as the nature of the earth or rock 
may cause the sinking to be easy or difficult. 

It is probable that this very important ques- 
tion for the inhabitants of the Western plains 
will soon be completely solved, as Artesian wells 
are being sunk in many places by the various 
railroad companies, and a few experiments suc- 
cessfully made will locate the bounds of the 
water-bearing stratum of rock or gravel so thiat 
other parties may bore with some amount of 
certainty of procuring water. 





A Farm Stable. 
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Fig. L—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BARN. 








We present herewith illustrations of a farm 
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stable recently built on Dr. C. F, Heyward’s 
farm at Newport, R. I, by our Ogden. Farm 
correspondent, who has charge of the improve-. 
ment. of. the estate. 

It has stalls for twenty cows, four oxen, and 
two horses, and will stow about ten tons of hay 
in the bays, and, in an emergency, five more on 
the thrashing floor. It is intended to keep the 
main store of hay in a hay-barn already stand- 
ing and in Dutch hay covers. On this place, 
there being a large amount of pasture land, it is 
not intended to “soil” the stock, and the object 
has been only to furnish comfortable quarters 
for the cattle, where they may be conveniently 
fed and milked with the least expense possible. 
Everything is built in the plainest manner, and 
as cheaply as permanent usefulness would 











Fig. 2.—SECTION OF BARN. 





allow. The cost of the building, including cellar, 
foundation wall, etc., has been about $1,250. 
The building stands sideways against a gentle 
slope, the fall being about five feet in the width 
of the barn (36 feet), a very little artificial grad- 
ing having brought the cattle floor on one side 
and the manure cellar on the other, to the 
ground level. Under the cattle and horse stalls 
there is one large cellar for manure, with twe 
wide entrances for carts. Under the thrashing 
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floor there is a root-cellar, and under the prin- 
cipal hay-bay a storage room for plows, har- 
rows, etc. The general arrangement of the cat- 
tle floor and hay-room is shown in fig. 8. The 
ox and horse stables open into a small yard, 
separated from the cow-yard. The animals 
have access to the latter through the doors at 
the end of the building. The feeding passage 
is not wide enough for a cart, but it is wide 








inches in front of it is a board four inches high, 
nailed to beveled blocks at intervals of three or 
four feet. These blocks support a shutter, which 
may be turned back against them for putting in 
cut feed or meal; or turned up straight and 
closed with a button against a three-by-four 
timber which supports the hay-rack. This rack 
consists of strips of Georgia pine 24 in.wide and 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FLOOR OF BARN. 


enough for a team alone when unhitched from 
a loaded cart or wagon left standing upon the 
thrashing floor. 

The features of this stable to which we espe- 
cially wish to call attention, are the arched floor 
and the arrangements for tying and feeding. 
The main timbers supporting the floor are 28 ft. 
jong, running across the building. There are 
two of them, one about one third the distance 
from ecither-end of the cow-room. These are 
supported each by two 10-inch chestnut tim- 
bers, resting on foundation stones, and standing 
under the lines of the upright posts to which 
the cattle are tied. Before these were put in, 
and after the outside of the building was fin- 
ished, the cross-timbers were screwed up in the 
middle as much as they would bear, having a 
“crown” of about six inches, giving an arch- 
like form to the floor,‘the middle of the feeding 
passage being six inches higher than the outside 
of the passage behind the cattle. The floor- 
joists were then notched in to these timbers and 
to the end sills to a uniform depth as far back 
as the rear of the floor on which the cattle 
stand. At this point a drop of four inches is 
given by spiking a scantling against the floor 
joist. From this point the passage floor rises to 
the side of the building. This gives good drain- 
age, great simplicity, and great strength. The 
eoustruction of this floor and of the feeding ap- 
paratus is shown in fig. 2, 
the details being © more 





one inch thick. In front of it there is a shitter 
3 ft. wide, hinged at the bottom, which may be 
turned flat against the slats when hay is not be- 
ing fed, or may be dropped back the length of 
the chain which supports it when necessary. 
Fig. 1 is a perspective view of this barn from 
the down-hill side. 
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The Story of a Good Cow. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM. 
—_—~<-—- 


She is a Jersey, of course—not that there are 
not good cows of other breeds, but then Iam a 
Jersey man, and my interest in this breed leads 
me to learn more of the good qualities of this 
family than of others. Her sire and dam were 
imported from the island of Jersey by Col. God- 
dard, of Provi- ,- 
dence; and _ her a 
name is “ Theresa.” 
She belongs to Mr. 
E. B. Perry, of Pro- 
vidence, and I had 
heard enough of her 
to induce me to pay 
her a yisit. She 
lives on a little farm 
about two miles 
north of the city, 























clearly set forth in fig. 4. SSVSS 





There are no partitions 
between the cattle, save the 
bars which separate the oxen 
from the cows. At the left 
side of each cow’s neck, on 
ene side of the barn and 
at the right side on the 
other, stands a turned post of chestnut, three 
inches in diameter at tire bottom and two inches 
at the top. To these the cows are tied, by ropes 
arranged with a running loop fastened around 
the posts, and with buttons and eyes to fasten 
around their necks. A board six inches high 








Fig. 4.—SECTION OF STALL. 


and has all the care that it is possible for a 
man who is fond of her to give. 

I have seen handsomer cows—indeed, she has 
few of what are known as “fancy points,” be- 
ing large, raw-boned, crumple-horned, and big- 
bellied. She is far from being solid-colored, 
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and she has not the “black points” of which 
we read so much in the agricultural papers and 
see so little in the best Jersey cows. She is of 
“the real old Tainter kind.” If handsome ig 
that handsome does, then “ Theresa” is a beauty 
of the first order. She is eleven years old, and 
had her last calf March 18th, 1871, and is to 
calve again March 16th, 1872. 

The account given below is made up to the 
last day of 1871—275 days from April ist (13 
days after calving). The family she supplies is 
a large one, and aside from the milk. required 
for other purposes, much fresh milk is used in 
cooking. Mr. Perry estimates the valuy of the 
milk used in his family at $50—say 17 ‘7. cents 
per day, Fresh milk and cream were sold te 
neighbors for'$12. Probably these items repre- 
sent nearly 1,000 quarts of fresh milk tuat was 
not used for butter-making. In spite of this, 
there were made from this coW alone in the 275 
days 301 */, lbs. of as fine butter as I have ever 
seen, which is sold to a gentleman in Newport 
for 75 centsper pound. The value of the butter 
at this price is "$226.31. Value of skimmed 
milk fed to pigs and poultry, $20. 

The product of butter averaged for May, her 
best month, 9,4 per week, a yield which many 
a@ common cow could beat under the same cir- 
cumstances; but then she averaged about 7*/, 
lbs. per week for the whole 39 weeks—a feat 
that, so far as my information goes, has rarely 
been equaled. 

The regularity of her production issurprising, 
especially when we remember that she was with 
calf for more than two thirds of the time, and 
that in December she was milked but once a 
day, in the hope of drying her off. She pro- 
duced in April 38 */, Ibs.; May, 44 lbs.; June, 
(a@ the milk being sold for three days), 32 °/, 
lbs.; July, 84'/, lbs.; August, 34°/, Ibs.; Sept., 
35 lbs.; October, 3837/2 Ibs.; November, 28 7/, 
Ibs.; December (milked but once a day), 20'/2 
Ibs. A better illustration of what is meant 
when it is said that a good Jersey is the best 
family cow I do not know where to find. 

The total value of the produce of the 288 
days after calving, supposing ali the butter to 
have been sold (as it might have been) for 75 © 
cents per pound, and including $35 for which 
the calf was sold, was $343.31—an average of 
$1.19 per day. Allowing about $20 for the 
remaining 27/. months, she will have produced 
one dollar per day the year round. 
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Caponizing. 
—) 

The object of caponizing is to improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of the flesh of 
fowls. A capon will outgrow a cock of the 
same age, just as an ox will exceed a bull in 
weight, and for the same reasons, which are 
that castration makes an animal less restless 
and quarrelsome, and less of the nutriment it di- 
gests is diverted from flesh-forming. 

The operation is not difficult, and is so quick- 
ly performed after a little practice, that opera- 
tors earn high wages by caponizing cockerels at 
$5 or $6 per hundred. There are sets of instru- 
ments for the purpose, which are advertised by 
the “ Poultry World” in our columns, and we be- 
lieve are sold by several other parties. To save 
expense an ordinary pocket-knife and tweezers 
can be used instead of those made especially 
for the business, and the remaining instruments, 
which are illustrated in fig. 1, may be made to 
order by any jobber in metals. @ is a tube 
with the end (8) flattened to an oval about one 
third of an inch in its greatest diameter. 


. 
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Through this tube is passed the horse-hair loop 
(c), d is a steel-rod with a spoon (e) at one end 
and a pointed hook (/) at the. other, and gis a 
steel splint 6 inches long with a broad, flat hook 
(h) attached to each end by twine, three quar- 
ters of an inch slack being allowed. 

The best way to hold the subject is to place 
a board, 14x 24 in., in the Jap of the operator, 
upon which the fowl is to rest upon its right 
side, while an assistant grasps its wings with 
one hand and its feet with the other, as repre- 
sented in fig. 2. 

Remove the feathers from a spot as large as a 
watch at the point % Next pull the skin back- 
wards, so that it may slip forward again after the 
operation is completed, and with the knife make 
an incision an inch and a half long, parallel with 
the last two ribs and between them, until the 
intestines are visible, taking care to not injure 
the latter. Now separate the ribs by attaching 
one of the hooks (A, 4, fig. 1) to each, and al- 
lowing the ends of the splint to spread, as they 
will do when let go. The intestines may be 





to the organs removed. The best age for cock- 
erels to be operated upon is two months. In 
order that the intestines may not be distended, 
prepare the bird by shutting it up without food 
or drink for thirty-six hours. Capons continue 
to grow for along time, and they should be kept 
until twenty months old, in order to gain the 
full advantages of the operation. 





‘ Br. § —e 
The Milk-Mirror in Cows. 
—_—@—— 

A correspondent in Andover, Mass., asks us 
to explain the meaning of the term “ milk-mir- 
ror.” This is used to describe that portion of 
the animal’s hide on and in the vicinity of the 
udder, on which the hair grows in the opposite 
direction from that of the adjoining parts, The 
line of demarcation between the two is gener- 


ally quite distinct, and constitutes what is often | 


called a “quirl,” the up-growing and down- 
growing hair mecting sometimes quite abruptly. 
More often the change of direction is more 





Fig. 1.—INSTRUMENTS FOR CAPONIZING. 


pushed away with a tea-spoon handle or other 
flat, smooth instrument, and when the testicles 
are found (attached to the back) the tissue which 
covers them must be held by the tweezers and 
torn open with the pointed hook(f). Next 
pass the horse-hair loop around one testicle, 
which cut off by pulling upon the ends of the 








Fig. 2.—HOLDING THE FOWL. 


tion to the loop. The spoon (¢) is now intro- 
duced to scoop out from the cavity the severed 
organ and the blood, when the operation is re- 
peated upon the other testicle, the incision is 
closed (no sewing being necessary), the skin is 
allowed to resume its place, and the feathers 
which were removed are stuck on the outside 
and left to adhere by means of the blood, form- 
ing the only bandage necessary. 

* There need be no more than 6 or 8 per cent 
of the birds killed even by an indifferent oper- 
ator, and as those die by bleeding to death they 
may be eaten as if they had been butchered in 
the regular way. To avoid bleeding take care 


to not rupture the large blood-vessels attached 





gradual, but it is always clear enough to be 
seen at a glance, especially in summer, when 


the coat is clean and the-hair is short. The sig-’ 


nificance of the mirror was discovered by a 
French cow-herd, named Guénon, who classi- 
fied the different forms of mirrors, and estab- 
lished a system“ by which he claimed that he 
could tell, from an examination of the mirror 
alone, how much milk any individual cow 
would give (supposing her to be of average 
size and in good health), what would be the 
quality of the milk, and how rapidly she would 
dry off after becoming impregnated again. This 
discovery was subjected to a very critical exam- 
ination in 1837, by a committee of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Bordeaux. About sixty animals 
were submitted to Guénon’s inspection, and his 
statement concerning them was recorded and 
afterwards compared with the statements of the 
owners of the cattle. They were found to agree 
in every instance. Other trials, in different 
parts of France, were equally successful, and 
high honors have been awarded to Mons. 
Guénon for his discovery. In other countries 
the success of the system has been no less 
marked. That it is acarefully arranged system 
isshown by the fact that others have attained an 
equal efficiency with its discoverer in applying 
its principles to practice, and although the mi- 
nute classification that has been given by the dis- 
coverer may, perhaps, be questioned, there is no 
longer the least doubt of the fundamental 
soundness of the idea. In America, as well as 
in al! countries of Europe, it is fast becoming a 
recognized standerd by which to determine 
the milking qualities of cows, and to foretell 
the promise of calves and the probable breed- 
ing value of bulls. 

We are not ourselves sufficiently familiar with 
the minuter details of Guénon’s classification 


to determine how closely they may be followed 








with advantage, but we are constantly apply- 
ing the general principle in the purchase and 
sale of animals in our own herd. Although the 
system, applied with our imperfect knowledge, 
is not absolutely infallible, we would no more 
think of buying a cow with a very. defective 
escutcheon, or of selling one (unless for an ex- 
tra price) with a perfect escutcheon, no matter, 
what their other qualities may be, than we ; 
would think of breeding from ‘a second-class - 
bull to save a few dollars in the cost of service. 
We can not here give the space necessary for 
even a rough sketch of this metlod, buta trans- 
lation of the original work is published at this 
office, which will be mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 75 cents. y 





Cooking Food for Stock. 


We would be glad to receive statements of 
the practical results of experiments in feeding 
stock—especially horned cattle—with steamed 
food. We want facts, not opinions. Most of 
the literature of this subject is made up of the 
notions of the writers, and of their conclusions, 
based on their own experience; and these. no- 
tions and conclusions are hardly worth the 
paper they are written Om, except to the man 
who forms them and Others situated like him. 

The hidden character. of the processes of 
animal life, and the degree to which attending ; 
circumstances affect the result of any experi- } 
ment in feeding, make opinions that are based 
on single experiments exceedingly untrust- 
worthy. The most skillful physiologist would 
be uncertain as to the true bearing of any effect 
that he might observe, and surely even thé most 
intelligent farmer is incompetent to give us a 
reliable theory of the experiment that has, in 
his case, brought a certain result. All he can 
do, that will be worthy of the world’s attention, 
is to state the result, and so much as he can of 
the attending cireumstances—that is, the kind 
of shelter, the amount of exercise, the tempera- 
ture of the water, the breed, age, and condition 
of the animals fed, and all else that could in his 
opinion affect the result. Here he ought to stop, 
and allow the public to form its own conclu- 
sions as to the “ why and wherefore,” and as to 
the general applicability of the truths that a 
majority of the instances reported seem to point 
out. Should the reports that we ask point very 
generally in one direction or the other, we 
might venture to express an: opinion as to their 
force, but we doubt whether the experience of 
the country is yet sufficient to justify a decision 
as to the propriety or impropriety of steaming 
under all circumstances. 

We would especially suggest that our corre- 
spondents leave out of the consideration the 
question whether steaming fodder seems to them 
more or less “ natural” than the common prac- 
tice. Left to a state of nature, our domestic 
animals would soon cease to exist in a useful 
condition, They are the product of artificial 
treatment, and the real question is not what 
treatment is the most natural, but what artificial 
deviation from natural conditions promises still 








further artificial advantages. : 
ceaaenesortiea a 
Our Native Bats. % 
o_o 
When a bat enters a dwelling room of an 3 
evening, flitting noiselessly about and searching 3am 


for some avenue of escape, the whole household 
is aroused, and with brooms, towels, and other 
weapons the little creature is beaten to death, 
unless by some fortunate chance it escapes 
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NORTH AMERICAN BATS .—Drawn by Herrick, ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


through the open window. We have seen this 
bat-hunt many a time, and have strongly pro- 
tested against it, for two reasons: The bat is per- 
fectly harmless, and he is greatly useful. The 
structure of the bat is so remarkable that it is 
worthy of 2 moment’s consideration. It belongs 
to the family of Cheiroptera, which is as much 
as to say, hand-winged animals. The bats are 
true mammals, producing their young alive and 
suckling them, but they differ from other mam- 
mals in being able to fly. Some Squirrels and 
Lemurs are called flying, but they are only able 
to make prolonged leaps by means of an exten- 
sion of skin between their fore and hind legs. 
The bats, however, have real wings. Their fin- 
gers are much elongated, and by means of a 
membrane extended from the neck across the 
arm, fore-arm, and fingers, they can fly with 
all the rapidity, grace of movement, and sudden 
change of direction that birds are capable of. 
The fore-legs being designed for flight, the ani- 
mal makes but'a poor figure at walking, and it 
is only able to shuffle about in a rather ludicrous 
manner. The eyes of bats are very small, and 
this has Jed to the saying, “As blind as a bat,” 
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but being provided with very large ears and 
wings of great sensitiveness, they do not depend 
upon their eyes as much as other animals. Some 
cruel experiments made some years ago in Eu- 
rope, proved that bats, the eyes of which had 
been destroyed, could fly about, without striking 
against any object. The bats are all nocturnal; 
they remain concealed during the day in caves, 
old buildings, holes of trees, or other hiding 
places, and only venture forth at night. In some 
places, if undisturbed, they accumulate in great 
numbers. The writer has visited more than 
one abandoned church in Mexico, where the 
bats were in such numbers as to form clouds 
when disturbed, and their droppings formed a 
deposit upon the floor of two or three feet in 
thickness. The bats are divided into the fruit- 
eating and the insect-eating groups. The fruit- 
eaters are all natives of the East Indies and 
tropical Africa. If they eat much fruit, it is 
gratifying to know that they are eaten in return, 
and are said to be a choice delicacy. The Vam- 
pires are insect-eaters, and belong to tropical 
America, They have curious leaf-like appen- 
dages to their noses, and the bad reputation of 


| sucking blood from man and other animals. 










This quality of the Vampires has been regarded: 
as a superstition, but late testimony goes to 
show that they do at least bleed horses. Our 
North American bats have, however, no appen- 
dages to their noses nor stain upon their charac- 
ters! They all belong to the genus Vespertilio,, 
and number a half-dozen or more species. The: 
engraving presents three of these. The upper 
one is the Hoary Bat, which is over four and a 
half inches long, and has a spread of wings of 
over fifteen inches, It is grayish above, with 
a fawn-colored band at thethroat. The one at 
the right-hand is the Carolina Bat; this is near- 
ly four inches long, spreads twelve inches, and 
is of a chestnut color. The Little Brown Bat 
is shown on the wing at the left of the engray- 
ing; this is olive-brown above, grayish beneath, 
and has a spread of nine inches, All our bats 
are insect-eaters, and when we see them flitting 
about, we may be sure that they are foraging for 
night-flying moths and beetles. Instead of 
destroying the bats, let us preserve them, for 
they are among the few wild quadrupeds that 
may be classed as the farmer’s friends, _ 
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The Balloon-Vine or Heart-Seed. 


Among the annuals the Balloon-vine,com- 
mends itself by its delicacy and the curious 
character of its fruit, rather than by the showi- 
ness of its flowers. ‘The plant is a low climber ; 
in its wild state it runs along the ground and 
over low bushes, and in cultivation it should 
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BALLOON VINE.—(Cardiospermum Halicacabum.) 


have some support about four feet high. The 
engraving gives a portion of a plant slightly 
less than the natural size. The leaves, which 
are thin in texture, are handsomely cut. The 
flowers are in axillary clusters, very small, and 
with the parts in fours, Each flower cluster 
bears hooked tendrils, by means of which the 
plantclimbs. The fruit is a large bladdery cap- 
sule, with a single seed in each of its three cells. 
Each seed is marked (shown in an enlarged 
seed, @, in the engraving) by a heart-shaped spot 
(arél), which suggested the generic name Cardio- 
spermum, or Heart-seed. When filled with its 
curious fruit, the Balloon-vine is an interesting 
plant, and is sure to be a favorite with the 
young people, who find much amusement in 
exploding the inflated pods. It is found grow- 
ing wild in Florida and Texas, and is widely 
distributed throughout the warmer portions of 
the world. It is said that in the Moluccas 
the foliage is cooked and eaten as a vegetable. 
Like other tender annuals, it does better if 
started in a hot-bed. The full name of this lit- 
tle vine is Cardiospermum Halicacabum. The 
meaning of the generic name has already been 
given. The specific name is the Greek one for 
another plant, and applied to this one by Lin- 
neus, for what reason we are unable to say. 








The Balloou-vine stands in the same family 
with the Bladder-nut, Horse-Chestnut, etc, 





The Matrimony-Vine. 


In old gardens we sometimes meet with a 
shrub that was formerly more common than it 
is at present—the Matrimony-vine. It is the 





Lycium vulgare, though in most botanical 
works it is called Lycitum Barbarum, a name 
which belongs to a different plant. Other com- 
mon names are Bastard Jasmine, Barbary Box- 
thorn, and the Duke of Argyll’s Tea-tree. The 
last name was given to it from the fact that a 
plant of this and one of the true Tea were sent 
to the Duke of Argyll, and the labels having 
become exchanged this shrub was cultivated 
for a while under the belief that it was the Tea- 
plant. As generally seen, the shrub presents a 
mass of long, pendent branches, bearing leaves 
of a grayish green celor. The flowers are pro- 
duced in the axils of the leaves in small clusters, 
each upon a stalk about an inch long. The 
corolla has five lobes, and is of a pale greenish 
purple color. The oval berries are orange-red 
when ripe, and contain numerous seeds. Though 
the shrub can not be regarded as a showy one, 
it presents a neat appearance with its rather 
modest flowers and abundance of shining ber- 
ries. It keeps in flower for a long time; as the 
stems elongate, new blossoms are developed, 
while the fruit from the earlier ones is already 
ripe. When>left to itself, the shrub seldom 
grows more than six or eight feet high, but if 
the branches are trained to a wall or other sup- 
port it will grow to the hight of thirty or forty 








feet. It is a rapid grower, and is frequently 
used in Europe to-cover walls, the sides of 
buildings, etc. In some places in this country 
it has become partly naturalized, and-as it 
throws up a great abundance of suckers it is 
difficult to eradicate where it is well established. 
The name Lycium is from Lycia; thé native 
country of one of the species.” A native spe- 


‘MATRIMONY VINE. —(Lycium vulgare.) 


cies grows in South Carolina and Florida, and 
three or four others are found in the Rio Grande 
region of Texas, The engraving gives the end 
of a branch of the natural size. 


Sowing Seeds of Tropical Annuals. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 

Our climate is much more favorable than that 
of England for the growth of annuals of tropi- 
cal origin. Not only do the plants with us at- 
tain a greater hight and development, but these 
that are grown for the color of their foliage ac- 
quire a greater brilliancy under our clear sun- 
light than they do under the dull skies of the 
British Isles. Notwithstanding all this, the 
English gardeners and also the amateurs, as a 
general thing, meet with better success with 
these plants than do ours. This success is due 
to beginning properly with the seeds. Our 
amateurs are ready to buy at a high price all 
novelties that are offered, but their results are 
not in proportion to their liberality. Take for 
illustration the new Amaranth which is figured 
elsewhere; the seeds of it will be offered this 
spring.in “homeopathic” packets at an “allo- 
pathic” price. Of those who purchase, a few 
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will succeed in raising fine plants, while many 
will fail, and pronounce the thing a humbug. 
There is no good reason why every one should 
not succeed, as all the Amaranths are easily 
raised from seed—the seeds never failing to ger- 
minate éf the conditions are right. I will en- 
deayor to state what these conditions should 
be. First, then, you may procure your seed as 
soon as you can get it, but don’t think it impera- 
tive on you to sow it as soon as you gebit, as I 
know is too often done with flower seed. 

: One half of all seeds purchased by amateurs 
perish from one or other of the following 
causes, A seed that should mot be covered with 
more soil than ’/:. or ’/, of an inch is covered 
often an inch or two in depth, and the delicate 
plant perishes from being unable to push 
through this weight of soil. Ora light seed is 
sown in the open border, at a proper depth 
perhaps, but a dashing rain sweeps it away, or a 
dry spell shrivels the delicate life in the tiny 
seed so that all possibility of germination is 
gone. But ti@ tost common error is to sow 
too early, for most of our annual flowers are 
tropical, and if they germinate at all, the chilly 
nights of April, and often of May in this latitude, 
are certain to destroy them. So for such seeds 
as this new Amaranthus, and the others named 
below, the following methwd is a safe one. 

' If you have a greenliouse or hot-bed, sow in 
this latitude (sooner or later, South or North) 
from the first to the tenth of May, in shallow 
boxes (two inches deep), covering say '/,. part 
of an inch with some Jéght kind of soil, such as 
leaf-mold from the woods, sifted through a 
mosquito netting or a sieve of similar fineness 
of mesh; water daily with a very fine rose 
watering-pot, until the seed germinates; or, if 
you have not a suitable watering-pot, place 
porous paper so as to cover all the soil where 
the seeds are sown, pour water gently over the 
paper, and jt will quickly pass through it, dis- 
tributing itself evenly over the surface of the 
box without disturbing the seeds. When the 
seeds are up sufficient to show the rough leaf, 
which will be in about two weeks after sowing, 
take them up carefully, and replant in similar 
boxes and soil, one inch apart. By the first 
week in June they may be planted out-doors. 

To those who have not the convenience of 
either hot-bed or greenhouse, a window exposed 
to the south or east in the dwelling-house would 
answer the purpose nearly as well if the same 
care in sowing is used. If wanted for ex- 
hibition at agricultural fairs in the autumn, it 
would be best to pot the plants in three or four 
inch flower-pots, setting the pots in the soil 
in the open ground level with the rim. As the 
plants grow, they should be shifted into larger 
pots, until the final shift, which would probably 
require a pot or box one foot in diameter. If 
not wanted for this purpose, plant in the 
open flower-border, but not in pots. 

As this class of annuals is unsurpassed for 
decorative purposes, a fine effect might be. pro- 
duced by many of your readers at the agricul- 
tural fairs held in October. Below is a list of 
such kinds, in addition to the Amaranth already 
referred to, as can be easily raised from seeds, 
and would be suitable for this purpose: 
Amaranthus, bicolor, ruber. | Browallia alata, blue. 
Amaranthus, tricolor (Jo- Amaranthus, purple, 


yellow, or white. 
cee tricolor, gigan-| Sensitive Plant. 


Petunia, striped and blotched. 
Amaranthus sanguineus. Cypress scarle! 
Coxscombe, yellow ag crim-| _ white. et: 
. um dens. 

a Se white and scarlet, Sctmeneatames 


The first four in the above list™ have brilliant 








and highly ornamental foliage, and well-grown 
specimens of them are very attractive. A fine 
specimen of the Sensitive Plant is to most per- 
sons a great curiosity. The last three plants 
named above are climbers, and must be fur- 
nished with trellises, or some kind of supports, 
four to eight feet high. The Globe Amaranth 
and Cypress-vine germinate more readily if 
scalded before sowing. 


Dwarf Fruits and Small Fruits in Ken- 
tucky. 
BY HENRY T. HARRIS, LINCOLN CO., KY. 

Horticulturists of the South are beginning to 
“wake up” from a long supineness on the pro- 
per culture of dwarf and small fruits in their 
respective localities. With rare exceptions, they 
have neglected their culture, and henee but few 
families, comparatively, have a supply of either, 
notwithstanding the great adaptability of the 
climate and soil to their production. 

I know of but two or three dwarf fruit 
orchards in this county; and but few small-fruit 
gardens. A half-dozen knotty, ill-cared-for 
pear-trees, and a rod square of strawberry 
plants overrun with filth and weeds, a hedge- 
row of unpruned wild-raspberry bushes, make 
up the sum total of their fruits. Here and there 
an old standard pear-tree, loaded with luscious 
fruit, the result of some more thoughtful indi- 
vidual’s labor half a century ago, rises up from 
beside the garden-gate, as if to upbraid the rising 
generation for their want of forethought, and 
to convince them that fruit-raising would be a 
success if they would only plant and tend the 
trees. Here and there a few time-worn apple- 
trees and worm-eaten peach-trees dot the Jand- 
scape in the rear of the tumble-down barns, 
with weeds and “water-sprouts” contending 
for the mastery of the situation. 

Now and then you will find a beautiful young 
orchard laden with its wealth of fruits—the 
Golden Pippin and blushing Ben Davis, the 
luscious Crawford’s Early and Oldmixon Free 
peaches, the Bartlett and Louise Bonne of Jer- 
sey pears, tlle Green Gage and Jefferson plums, 
the Black Tartarian and American Amber 
cherries, and a host of others adapted to our 
climate and soil. Enter the garden, here we 
find the Wilson, Triomphe de Gand, Downer, 
Charles Downing, Green Prolific, and French 
strawberries, with perhaps a few choice plants 
of newer kinds on trial, including “ President 
Wilder,” in a clean, neat propagating bed. The 
fence rows are not filled with bushes, but these 
are planted in a square by themselves. The 
Doolittle, Thornless, Clarke, Seneca, Philadel- 
phia, and Orange raspberries ‘are neatly 
trimmed and tied to stakes. 

We inquire for the owner, and find almost in- 
variably that he is some “ irrepressible Yankee,” 
who, with an eye to business and profit, came 
amongst us during the unhappy war, and 
found that our climate and soil were the home 
of fruits. Let more of them come: we need 
their aidin rendering our lands fruitful. 

But [have somewhat digressed, yet not with- 
out reason oraim. We find by our partial ex- 
perience, that the dwarf fruits, especially the 
pear, do exceedingly well here. I know one 
orchard of three hundred trees, now ten years 
from the nursery, which haye yielded splendid 
crops for six years, having failed only partially 
one year, and that from an unprecedented 
drouth, which continued from June first to the 
last of August. This orchard has ten varieties, 








amongst the best and most prolific of which are 
Bartlett, Winter Nelis, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Duchesse d’Angouléme, 
Bloodgood, and Seckel. Would not other dwarf 
fruits do as well ? 

The small fruits of all kinds, strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, cherries, gooseberries, 
blackberries, grapes, etc., flourish here with sur- 
passing productiveness, and many of our best 
varieties of strawberries have had their origin 
in Kentucky soil. I refer to the Downer, 
Charles Downing, and Kentucky, the latter 
kind having, on my grounds this spring, produced 
a choice crop of superior fruit, after all other 
varieties had yielded the bulk of their crops, 
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The White and Crimson Mignonettes, 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 


Mr. W. C. Strong, of Brighton, Mass., takes 
me to task in last month’s Agriculturist for de- 
nouncing these Mignonettes as frauds, and 
thinks I could not possibly have had the vari- 
eties genuine, or I would not have done so, 
That I had the true varieties there is no doubt, 
and that I did see a difference from the old 
variety I also acknowledged in my article in 
December, and a distinction also that I am will- 
ing to accept as a variety, and perhaps an im- 
provement; but what I complained of as a 
fraud was the names “Crimson” and “ White,” 
given “the same with intent to deceive.” 

Mignonette is one of the best known of all 
cultivated annuals, and valued for its fragrance 
rather than the color of its flowers, but when it 
was heralded by hundreds of catalogues 
throughout the land that we had been blessed 
with a “Crimson” and a “ White,” every one 
interested in the old flower wished to possess 
the new. Surely Mr. Strong knows that not 
one in a dozen, of those who purchased would 
be satisfied that they got the value of their 
money by the difference, and certainly none had 
credulity enough to believe that they had got 
either crimson or white. Mr. Strong says pos- 
sibly the name White was an unfortunate one. 
It is not a “name,” it is a “ description,” and 
it is worse than unfortunate—it is false. 

We know that there are dozens of itinerant 
scoundrels peddling “blue” and “black” roses 
in the rural districts every spring and fall, and 
almost every spring one or more has the impu- 
dence to pitch his camp riglt in the business 
part of New York City, and unblushingly as- 
sure his gullible patrons that he has made them 
the possessors of these floral wonders. 

Now, I claim that it is just as much a fraud to 
call Parsons’s new Mignonette “ White,” as it 
would be for Mr. Strong or'me to call the famous 
Tea-rose Bon Silene “ blue,” and that we would 
no more deservedly bring down censure on our 
heads by issuing the one so described than in 
issuing the other. 

I am rather sensitive and suspicious, perhaps, 
in this matter of startling novelties in color, 
having once palmed off on ty customers a cer- 
tain yellow Verbena, which I had received in 
good faith—and with entire faith—from a Lon- 
don house. It was described as the great plant 
of the season, a briglit, yellow-colored Verbena, 
which they named “ Welcome.” After many 
failures, I succeeded in getting a dozen plants 
alive, which we propagated rapidly, and sold 
just as rapidly, but without taking the precau- 
tion to prove it. One April morning developed 
the flower of the new Verbena, but to me the 
sight was far from “welcome,” for instead of 
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bright yellow, it was simply a dubious white. 
But, worse yet, the plant arrayed in full dress 
revealed to me an old acquaintance of my boy- 
hood— Verbena sulphurea—a half-hardy species 
cultivated in the botanical collections of Britain 
for possibly twenty years before. Some “enter- 
prising” florist had come across it, saw in the 
name Sulphurea a “ golden” tinge, and set it on 
its commercial travels, which, I am happy te 
say, were short, but to me, for one, far from satis- 
factory, for I have not yet heard the last of that 
‘Yellow Verbena, and from that time have been 
morbidly sensitive and skeptical until I have had 
evidence of the truth of descriptions. When- 
ever descriptions are no nearer truth than 
those of the Crimson and White Mignonettes, 
Ishall not scruple to say they are fraudulent. 


ee . .  od 
Venture a Little Seed. 


The writer once lived on the Mexican border, 
where no crop could be depended upon, unless 
the Jand was irrigated. The best planters, after 
they had sown their crops upon all the land 
capable of artificial watering, would put in a 
field of greater or less extent, upon the upland. 
This they called planting a Dios (to God). If 
the rains came, which they did once in three or 
five years, a good crop was taken from these 
high lands; if not, it was only the loss of a Jittle 
seed and labor. In something the same spirit 
we have been in the habit of putting in moderate 
quantities of some seeds just as soon as the frost 
was out of the ground, without reference to the 
promise of an early spring, or alate one. Some- 
times we have received nothing for our Jabor, 
but more frequently we have enjoyed vegetables 
considerably in advance of the regular crop. 
We find it worth while to sow a few early peas, 
radishes, and beets, and plant some carly po- 
tatoes long before our neighbors have thought 
of their gardens. The soil is manured and 
spaded in the fall, and a forking over in spring 
makes it ready for the seed. These early crops 
necd not be tried in large quantities, and then, 
if they come up, they can be easily kept from 
injury, by having some bog hay or other litter to 
pull over them when frost is expected. 
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> When to Prune. 
te 

Being a novice and an enthusiast about things 
rural, I have so faithfully followed your coun- 
sels regarding the study of the best books upon 
agricultural subjects, that, as my helpmeet truly 
says, poor Dickens, Thackeray, Irving, and a 
few lesser lights are being crowded from our 
shelves, or tumbled into rather familiar com- 
panionship with Miss Ingelow, Mrs. Browning, 
and Miss Mulock upon the Jibrary floor. 

Whatever uscless fiction is not denied shelf- 
room altogether, is packed ignominiously be- 
hind my all-important farm books. 

Now, all this may evince an enthusiastic 
“pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” but I 
fear the wife doesn’t altogether share and ap- 
preciate my zeal. 

Last evening she inquired where I had put 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” I told her behind 
“Harris on the Pig,” adding that I. couldn’t 
find Johnson’s “How Crops Grow.” 

“Why,” said the orderly little Jady, “I put 
that among your poultry books, of course.” 

I smiled wisely—or rather unwisely—for she 
continued, somewhat excitedly: “Well, how 
can I tell where any of the books belong, after 
the changes and confusion you’ye made? 





‘ Mother’s Recompense’ is cast aside for ‘ Dadd’s 
Horse-Doctor,’ and you have stuck ‘Gregory on 
Squashes’ directly in front of ‘Jane Eyre.’ 
‘The Marble Faun’ and ‘The Snow Image’ 
are tucked away back of ‘ Youatt and Spooner 
on the Horse.’ ‘Agatha’s Husband’ and ‘ The 
Old-Fashioned Girl’ are together in the big, 
gray chair, while ‘Little Dorritt’ and ‘ David 
Higinbrod’ are on the floor under ‘Bleak 
House,’ with ‘The Scarlet Letter. Because 
you want to eradicate mosses from an old pas- 
ture is no reason why my precious ‘ Mosses 
from an Old Manse’ should be cast aside.” 

My helpmeet stopping to take breath, I asked 
her to please hand me Thomas’s “ American 
Fruit Culturist,” reminding her of her promise 
to help me “study up” on pruning. 

She said a promise was a promise, and seated 
herself opposite me at the table, I with paper 
and pen to make a few notes in aid of a some- 
what fickle memory, and she with “Fuller's 
Forest Tree Culturist,” to compare authorities, 

“ Here it is,’ I exclaimed, “page 80 of Thom- 
as’s book: ‘Pruning, after the tree has com- 
menced growth, has. a tendency, in nearly every 
instance, to check its vigor. For this reason... 
the work must be performed before the buds 
begin to swell” I’m sure thatis explicit enough, 
isn’t it?” ; 

“Well, yes,” said my better half, “that ¢s 
rather explicit; but hear what Fuller says on 
page 66: ‘For this purpose, there is no better 
time [to prune] than after the leaves have be- 
come fully formed, and the tree has commenced 
to make a new growth.’” 

I am afraid my wife read this extract rather 
exultantly. Shesupplemented it with : “There, 
my dear, now you know exactly what to do!” 

What I did was to despondently put my 
books away, secretly resolving to imitate the 
Father of his Country, and hack away at my 
trees whenever my hatchet is sharp. 

This is certainly the only correct “principle 
and practice of pruning,” according to “the 
best authority,” as nearly as I can strike an 
average. F. A. W. 


—_— 


REMARKS.—We publish the pleasant letter of 
our correspondent, in part because it is pleasant, 
and in part that it gives us an opportunity to 
answer a number of inquiries as to—* When 
shall Iprune?” At the risk of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of his “better half,” we would advise 
our novice to do his own reading in future, 
Had he done so, he would have found, by read- 
ing the next paragraph to the one from which 
he quoted, that Mr. Fuller, in his Forest Trees, 
says: “Pruning may also be done any time in 
summer, fall, or early winter, but should not be 
performed in the latter part of winter or just as 
the spring approaches, for at this time thgre is 
more or less danger of the trees bleeding.” 

That is all that need to be said upon the time 
of pruning. There is one thing that our novice 
says nothing about—why does he prune at all? 
Some persons think that it is necessary to prune 
their trees every year, just as the: more ignorant 
Trish think it is necessary to be bled every spring. 
No branch nor twig should ever be cut away but 
for some well-understood reason. We have not 
space to discuss the why of pruning; suffice it 
to say that it is sometimes necessary, though 
less frequently than is by some supposed. If it 
is to be done, the above direction as to time is a 
sufficient guide. The how is a matter of no lit- 
tle importance. If our correspondent is intend- 
ing to “hack” his trees, he has read his books 
to little purpose. A good pruning saw and a 





drawing knife are the most convenient tools, 
Saw off the branch neatly, taking care that no 
tearing of the bark takes place from the falling 
of the limb. Then with the drawing knife, or, 
if more convenient, a sharp pocket-knife, pare 
the wound to a smooth, sound, clean surface. 
If the wound be covered with some protecting 
material, it makes but little difference what time 
the pruning is done, though we would always 
except early spring, when the tissues are turgid 
with sap. The neatest and at the same time 
the most expensive material with which to 
cover the wounds is shellac varnish. Common 
shellac is covered with alcohol and set in a warm 
place. If: stirred now and then, the solution 
will take place in a day or less. Thin with 
more alcohol, if necessary, until the varnish. is 
of the consistence of paint. Keep in a bottle 
with a mouth wide enough to admit a brush, 
the handle of which should pass through the 
stopper, and thus prevent evaporation. For 
the amateur, nothing can be handier, cleaner, 
or more efficient than this. A single coat over 
the wound will in a feW moments dry into a 
firmly-adhering water-proof film. When there 
is much work, melted.grafting-wax may be ap- 
plied with a brush, or common white-lead paint | 
may be used, Ifthe paint is mixed with a little 
lamp-black or umber it will be less conspicuous, 


Greenhouses attached to Dwellings. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. ‘ 
I omitted tp state in the article under this 
head in February that these greenhouses can 
be used for all the purposes of a hot-bed. Soil 
placed to the thickness of four inches on the 
benches will grow fine plants of all varieties of 
vegetables if the proper time in sowing the dif- 
ferent kinds is attended to—presuming that the 
greenhouse has no artificial heat other than that 
produced by the sun’s rays which pass through 
the glass. In this latitude, cabbage, cauliflower, 
and lettuce had better be sown about middle of 
March. By attention to ventilating and water- 
ing, fine plants may be had in five or six weeks 
from time of sowing, which will bring them 
just into the proper season for planting in open 
ground. Tomatoes, pepper, and egg-plant, and 
the tenderer kinds of flower seeds, should not 
be sown much sooner than end of April. True, 
they would not be as early as if sown a month - 
sooner in a hot-bed and replanted into the green- 
house bench in May. But if no hot-bed is at 
hand, the protection of the greenhouse over 
these tender plants in May will give satisfat- 
tory results if earliness is not particulafly 
wanted, wf 
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Shovel and Mole Plows in the Garden. 

There are no cultivator teeth of any form 
that run so easily and do so efficient work. in 
loosening the soil and putting weeds out of 











sight as those called shovel plows at the 
West and South, and shaped as shown in fig. 1. 
The plates, when made of steel—as they always 
should be, and dished and set forward at the 
right angle—scour bright in any soil, and never 
clog with weeds unless these are very large. 
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All the corn cultivators used in the Western 
States for one or two horses, the most expensive 
and the cheapest, have teeth, with trifling varia- 
tions, shaped like these. They are used to 
make single, double, and triple shovel plows for 
one horse, or with four shovels on wheels, for 
two horses, to cultivate both sides of the corn 
rows.at once. With the two-horse implement, 
one man. in Illinois 
tends 75 acres of corn. 

The. one - horse 
double-shovel plow 
is made with two 
shovels, one set to 
run deeper than the 
other, and about ten 
inches apart. The 
shorter plow is set 
about twelve inches 
forward of the other 
on the right-hand © 
side, to run next the 
corn. By having the 
hind plow run deep- 
er, and going twice 
between the rows, 
a handsome slightly- 
raised hill is made 
for the corn by leay- 
ing a small furrow in 
the center. A single- 
shovel plow has a larger shovel, and runs but 
once between the rows, and makes a higher 
hill. The triple plow is made with the two 
shortest shovels set forward on opposite sides, 
and the longest shovel in the center in the rear. 
These plows are but little known in the Eastern 
States, but will be found to give much satisfac- 
tion wherever used on land free from stones. 

The mole plow, which figure 2 represents, 
runs underground, and loosens the soil to let in 
air and rains to the roots without disturbing the 
plants. - This is essential in heavy soils, or in 
those compacted by heavy rains. Similar to a 
subsoil plow, but not running so deep, it is es- 





SEA-BEAN,—(Zntada.) 


pecially adapted to the culture of rice after the 
first flooding has been drawn off, when the land 
is always left very close and heavy. 

Mole and shovel plows like those figured are 
made to fit Comstock’s Hand Cultivator and 
Onion Weeder, which we offer in our premium 
list. They are an important addition to that 
very useful implement. W. G. C. 





The Great-flowered Thunbergia. 


The Thanbergias are pretty well known 
through the annual climbing Thunbdergia alata, 








which is now much ured as an ornamental vine 
in our gardens. We present here an engraving 
of a woody species, the Great-flowered Thun- 
bergia—T. grandiflora. The leaves and flowers 
are represented about half the natural size. It 
makes an excellent climber for a warm green- 
house. The leaves are of a pleasing green, and 
the flowers, which are freely produced, are of an 





GREAT-FLOWERED THUNBERGIA.—(Thunbergia grandiflora.) 


exceedingly delicate blue color. The plant is a 
native of Hindostan, and has been in cultivation 
for many years, though we now seldom see it 
in collections. It is worthy the, attention of 
thcA; who have greeniouses, but we much 
doubt if it would succeed in apartments, 





Sea-Beans.—Entada, 


—o—- 


In January we gave a description and figures 
of the seeds of a Mucuna, which had been sent 
us from Florida, under the name of Sea-bean. 
Now a correspondent writes from Mayport, 
Fla., that that sea-bean is not the true Sea-bean, 
one of which he sends. He states that his sea- 
bean is washed upon the shore with the other, 
and says: “Iam assured by some who ought 
to know that it is a true marine production.” 
We give a figure of the seed sent by our corre- 
spondent; we have specimens from other 
sources both larger and smaller than the one 
here represented. The seed is the product of a 
Mimosa-like vine, the Hntada scandens, which 
is found in the tropical portions of both hemi- 
spheres. The vine is chiefly remarkable for 
its large pods and seeds; the pods are often six 
or eight feet in length, are flat and woody, and 
divided up into numerous joints, each one of 
which contains a seed. The inhabitants of places 
where these seeds are found convert them into 
various trinkets; perfume-bottles, suuff-boxes, 
spoons, and other such things are fashioned from 
them. The exterior is of a fine dark brown 
or purplish color, very hard and polished. It is 
said that in some parts of India these seeds are 
used for weights. In the streets of London the 
seeds of the Entada are sometimes sold under 
the name of “ West-Indian Filberts,” though 
they are not eatable. The seeds found upon the 
coast of Florida have been borne there by the 
sea from other shores. The distance to which 
these seeds are carried by ocean currents is some- 
thing remarkable. It is not rare to find them 
upon the western coast of Scotland, and they 
have occasionally been carried as far as the Lof- 
foden Islands, off the coast of Norway. 
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Turban Squashes, 


eile 
A gentleman who called at our office some 
weeks ago mentioned a very fine squash, the 
seeds of which he obtained at Florence, Italy 
from the palace garden of Victor Emanuel, We 
expressed a wish to see this squash, and some. 
time after received from Mr. Caywood, of 
Clarksburgh, W.Va., 
@ specimen raised by 
him. We give an 
engraving of the one 
sent, which seems to 
be 2 highly exagger- 
ated Turban squash. 
In the ordinary Tur-, 
ban variety the pro- 
jection, at the blos- 
som end is small in 
proportion to the 
body of the squash. 
In this Florentine 
one the main. bulk 
consists of this pro- 
jection while the 
body proper is small. 
In our specimen. the 
projecting portion is 
very. deeply three- 
lobed and the skin 
ofa dull cream-color; 
the body part is dark orange, with green splashes. 
We do not find any description that quite agrees 
with our specimen, though it is like the Turban 
squash of the French with the projecting portion 
much larger than ordinary. Mr. Gregory, in his 
work upon squashes, says in speaking of the 
French Turban, it is “the most worthless in quali- 
ty of all the varieties of squash that have come to 
my notice.” This remark certainly can not apply 
to our squash, as upon trial it proved very fine, 
and quite equal in quality to those we consider 
standard varieties... The “Improved Turban” 
is said by Burr to be probably an acclimated 
sub-yariety of the French Turban, while Greg- 





ITALIAN TURBAN SQUASH. 


ory claims that the “ American Turban,” which 
is the same thing, is the result of hybridizing, 
owing its form only to the French Turban and 
all its excellent qualities to the Hubbard or 
other varieties with which it may have beer 
mixed. In the American Turban the projec- 
tion before referred to has been by selection so 
much reduced in size as not to be conspicuous. 
Perhaps in the squash we have figured the se- 
lections have been made with a view of sccur- 
ing the greatest amount of protuberance. At 
all events here is a squash quite as good as the 
American Turban, with the shape of the con- 
demned French Turban intensified. We shalf 
look with interest to the progeny of this squash. 


_ 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


EB™ (For other Houschold Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 


wy 





Our New Flour-Box. 


—e— 


A correspondent at Buda, IL, writes: Having 
recently made a few improvements in our pantry, 
the best of which is a flour-box, differing from any 
IT have ever seen, and which is admired by all the 
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Fig. L—FLOUR-BOx AND ACCESSORIES. 


ladies who have seen it, Isend you a sketch of it. 
It is easily made, and there is no patent onit. It 
can be made without the four drawers, closet, and 
spice drawers, though these are all very handy. 
The top, a, I made of 14-inch pine, 22 in. wide. 
The flour-box, }, is 16 in. wide inside at top, and 14 
in. at bottom. Depth, 15 in. inside. Length of 
end boards, 30in. Width of front,19in. Length, 
24 in. outside. These dimensions may be varied, 
but the form of 
the ends, ¢, fig. 2, 
should be  pre- 
served. They rest 
on pieces of thick 
leather, fastened 
to them and to the 
floor when finish- 
ed. Astrip (e) is 
screwed under the 
top; for the box 
to shut and open 
against. The back 
should be screwed 
on firmly.. The 
spice-drawers are made of tin, 6 in. by 6 in., 
with black-walnut fronts, 2 to 3 in. deep, and 
lettered. They set in'a case made of %-in. white- 
wood. The molding-board (g) is slid behind them 
when not in use. The drawers (mand 7) are always 
useful for sugar, Graham or buckwheat, towels, 
baking tins, and a score of things; the closet (/) 
for syrups, lard, butter, eggs, etc., etc. Three 
shelves are in the corner, though only one (j) is 
shown. Now, if any husband is coaxed by his 
better half to get one made for her, he may lay 
the blame to J. F, R. 











Fig. 2.—SECTION OF FLOUR- 
BOX. 





Farmers’ Daughters, 
—>-— 

The Agriculturist is an old friend at our house, 
and I owe it a thousand thanks for its numberless 
good suggestions. I feel more regret at seeing in 
it such an article as that ‘‘Can Farming Pay such 
Taxes?” than if it had been published in another 
paper. The Agriculturist is an authority in many a 
farmer’s home, and probably many a pater-familias 
will point out that very article, and say, ‘‘ Here, 
daughter, that’s the most sensible thing I’ve seen 
this long while;’’ and next time Mary or Lucy 
wants those buttoned shoes or that “love of a hat,” 








which she has well earned, she will have to go 
without, or perform more than the usual amount 
of strategy to get him to open his pocket-book. 

Your correspondent takes the position that our 
daughters are growing idle and extravagant—asser- 
tions that are impossible to sustain. I have no 
daughters, and am obliged to pay $9 a month for 
hired help, very uncertain at that. My neighbors, 
who are more fortunate, do all their work, includ- 
ing all the sewing except the men’s best clothes; 
and the clothes of any one of the young ladies do 
not cost any more, if as much, as the wages of my 
hired girl, but with the assistance of the condemned 
fashion-magazines they are made up at home so 
tastefully as to rival the dressmakers. The time 
spent at the machine busily and patiently stitching 
at those ruffles, or at the ironing table fluting them, 
isnot lost. Théy deserve praise for their ingenuity. 

Nor is this neighborhood isolated in respect to 
the industry and economy of the girls. My obser- 
vation is that such is the rule, not the exception, 
among country lasses; about others I know little. 
Often, too often, is it that fathers are insensible to 
what their children are really worth to them in a 
pecuniary view. They do not note that those will- 
ing little feet save them a great many steps, and 
that those young hands are doing about all they 
ought. Of course, that reference to our grand- 
mothers is necessary—I observe it ‘always is in ar- 
ticles of this kind. To be sure, the old ladies did 
not wear chignons, for the reason that they were 
not yet invented.’ But they stuffed their hair full 
of rolls—look at the pictures of Lady Washington, 
or the fashion plates of thattime. They wore high 
tortoise-shell combs that cost four or five dollars 
apiece, and gold beads, and scarlet cloaks, and all 
the other finery of the day. * The fact is stubborn, 
that since the world has stood woman has loved 
personal adornment, and man has loved to grum- 
ble and refer to the past.’ Time will bring round 
its revenges, and a century hence the girls so cen- 
sured now will be held up as patterns. 

Your correspondent fails to notice the expensive 
clothing and habits of farmers’ sons. Bless the 
boys! they are welcome to their stove-pipe hats 
and fine boots—but I protest it is not right to con- 
demn one and not the other. If he has seen girls 
whose clothes cost as much as a mower and reaper, 
has he not as often seen boys whose clothes cost as 
much as a sewing-machine which their patient 
mothers were doing without? Our children should 
fairly know their parents’ circumstances, and be 
allowed what can be afforded for their clothing, 
always being made to understand that something 
must be put by for the future. Then they will not 
repine when they are denied, if they feel sure father 
is not “stingy,” but just as well as generous. 

H.C. A. 
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Warm Plates. 


—_~<—- 


A trifling thing can convert what would other- 
wise be an enjoyable meal into an uncomfortable 
one. The difference between a warm plate and a 
cold one often makes the difference between a good 
dinner and a bad one. During all the cooler weather 
the plates should be properly warmed. In no case 
is the necessity for this more strongly shown than 
when the meat is mutton. The fat of mutton melts 
at a higher temperature, and consequently solidifies 
more readily, than that of other meats, and it is ex- 
ceedingly repulsive to see it harden upon the plate. 
To warm the plates is an easy matter, and may be 
accomplished in various ways. When the stove 
oven is not occupied, the plates may be set within 
that, or they may be set upon the cooler part of the 
top of the stove, taking care to change the bottom 
one before it becomes too warm. Some very fine 
plate-warmers are made of elegantly ornamented 
japanned ware. These are like a small closet, open 
towards the fire, with shelves within, upon which 
to set the plates. At the opposite side is a door. 
Warmers of this kind are intended to stand before 
the open fire of the dining-room. We recently 
saw in the store of J. H. Baldwin, in Murray street, 
a very simple plate-warmer, which is here figured. 





It is a rack of galvanized iron-wire, which holds 
the plates and may be set upon a stove, or in front 
of a fire, or over a hot-air register. This sells at 
$2. When one has to warm plates in a hurry, it 





WIRE PLATE-WARMER. 


may be very quickly done by placing them in the 
dish-pan and pouring boiling water over them. A 


few minutes suffice to warm them sufficiently. 
3 


“da 
Home Topics. _ 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. ‘ 

eight 

CONVERSING WELL.—Somebody criticises me for 
not speaking of Conversation under the head of 
Accomplishments. I know there is a good deal 
said about the art of conversation, but I have not 
much relish myself for conversation that is the re- 
sult of art, however “high and transcendental.’ , 
It is a good thing to know how to speak one’s 
native tongue correctly, and a good thing to haye 
learned to listen well to our partners in conversa- 
tion. In short, it is a good thing to be able to 
communicate our ideas to others without wearying 
or disgusting them either with ourselves or with 
our subjects of conversation. But it is a better 
thing to have good ideas and a kind heart. A few 
simple words from an honest heart, or looks of 
brotherly or ‘sisterly sympathy, are far preferable, 
I think, to any amount of artistic discourse by one 
who is chiefly concerned about the manner of his 
conversation rather than about its matter. 

I have no particular right to give advice upon 
the subject, but if any one should ask me how to 
go to work to learn to converse well, I should say, 
Get as good an education as you can, not only at 
school, but by general reading, and by keeping 
your eyes and ears open. Above all, keep your 
heart open, and remember the golden rule. That 
will make you a good listener when others are 
speaking. To write your thoughts carefully will 
help you to express yourself clearly. But try not 
to worry about yourself and the eaerKt you 
are making. { 

Young people but slightly acquainted “with “tach 
other sometimes have difficulty in findiag anything 
to talk abcut, and silence seems very awkward ‘to 
them. It is well enough for Miss Amanda, when 
invited to ride with Mr. Arthur for the first time, 
to think beforehand what she will talk about, and 
to prepare herself somewhat. But conversation 
which needs much especial preparation is never of 
the best kind. Out of it may grow, however, some- 
thing fresh and worthy of the name. When among 
one’s friends there is usually no lack of. things to 
talk about. You may have to jot down beforehand 
the few very particular. things that-you must talk 
about, or they will get crowded out by the innu- 
merable minor topies of mutual | interest. # 

Wasuinc FLANNes.—Wash white flannels in 
cleansuds. Some washers put them into the “ suds- 
ing water,” the water in which the suds has been 
washed from the white clothes after they have been 
taken from the boiler. This gives them # dingy 
appearance, quite different from the soft, fleecy 
whiteness they have when washed in bright clean 
suds. There is a difference of opinion among 
housekeepers about the proper temperature of the 
water in which flannels should be washed and 
rinsed. Some tell us to have both waters as warm 
as the hand can bear, or hotter if machines are 
used for washing and wringing. Others, of equally 
good authority, say use only cold water. I have 
been assured that the very nicest way is to soak 
them over night in cold suds, wash them out of 
this in the morning, and rinse in cold water. Ido 
not practice this method, but think I would if 
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obliged to hang flannels where they would freeze 
before drying. I have tried it, but found it no bet- 
ter than my usual method of washing and rinsing 
in hot_water. Less soap is needed to wash clothes 
clean with hot suds than with cold. The water 
uld not be boiling hot. I fancy that the 
‘secret of washing flannels without shrinking them 
is to wash anil rinse them without too sudden 
Ch in their temperature. Fullers try the op- 
site when they wish to full their eloth—from hot 
cold, of from eold to hot. Rubbing also tends 
to‘‘full up” or shrink flannels. The soap used 
shoulé-not be rubbed into the cloth, but made into 
a suds sufficiently strong to cleanse the garments 
without much rubbing. _ 


. A Dancerovus Practiog.—A guest arrives, He 
appears well dressed and tidy. He stays over night, 
and occupies the regular ‘“‘ best chamber,” with its 
clean sheets and Pilow.sip-_ The mistress of the 
house does all of her own work, or she has a scant 
supply of bedding, and it seems-hard work to en- 
large her usual -week’s washing. by.those scarcely 
soiled sheets. So she-puts them on the children’s 
beds, thinking they will never know the difference, 
and it won’t hurt:them atall. ‘In ninc cases out of 
ten this may be true—but'the tenth:casc! I do not 
eare to mention,to “ ears polite” the diseases that 
may be communicated in this way, and sometimes 
by the most respectable persons, who have been 
contaminated in the same way perhaps. 

ScaLtpep BreaD.—An excellent breakfast dish 
is made by pouring boiling water over pieces of 
stale bread: h to soak them soft. Better than 
steamed bread, and préferted to toast by many. 

Cream (oR Mux) Grayy,—I thought I would 
say a good word for ‘‘ white gravy,” as children 
often call it. With them it is a great favorite as a 
dressing for potato. It is better for them than 
butter or meat with warm potatoes, Pork fat can 
not be compared with it at all on the score of health- 
fulness. Those who use fat pork often make this 
gravy in the same spider where the pork has just 
been fried, thus seasoning it with pork. We make 
it of milk, thickened with flour, and seasoned with 
butter and salt. For a pint of gravy you want a 
large spoonful of flour, stirred smoothly into half 
a teacup of the. cold milk. Let the milk be boiling 
when this is added, and kept constantly stirring, or 
the gravy will be lumpy. If cream js used instead 
of milk no butter is necessary. The milk should 
be stirred while coming to the boil to keep it from 
burning. It is less likely to burn if a little butter 
is melted in the spider before pouring in the milk. 


Rep Strings tied on tools used by children aid 
one to keep track of these implements. For in- 
stance, here is a small hammer with a string of 
searlet cord through its handle. An old case- 
knife hangs by a string of red braid put through a 
gimlet hole in the handle. Two lead-pencils have 
red cord tied around one end. A knot of scarlet 
braid on one bow of the scissors makes it no diffi- 
cult task to find them when lost. Children need 
“4 place for everything,” in order to learn to keep 
théYgs in their places. 









Cooking the Egg-Plant. 


In the season of egg-plants we have numerous 
inquiries about cooking them. These usually come 
so late, that before the answer can reach our read- 
ers the season is over. To be in time we give the 
followiig, arid housekeepers can just “stick a 
pin” in their Memories to remind them to refer to 
this article wh ‘u the proper season comes round. 
It will interest our housekeepers to know how 
wide their circle is. This letter comes from a 
very distant member, Mrs. H. C. Phillips, at Santi- 
pore, in India. We are always glad to hear from 
these far-away friends, and so we are sure are those 
housekeepers who live nearer tous. Mrs. P. writes: 

I notice an inquiry as to the best method for 
cooking the Egg-plant—or Bijou, as it is called 
here, The Bijou should be used while the seeds 








are quite tender and the vegetable will readily yield 
under the pressure of the fingers. Throughout 
this part of India, no vegetable is more highly 
prized or more generally used by all classes than 
the Bijou. It is served up in a variety of ways, 
some of which would not suit a Western palate. 

The best way is to cut them in slices a half an 
inch thick, spread them on a plate, strew a little 
salt over them, andallow them to stand ten minutes 
for the sap to escape. Turn them over in a well- 
beaten egg, and then in flour, and fry them in very 
hot butter or lard, as you would fresh fish, which 
they resemble when thus cooked. 

Another way: Roast them as our mothers used 
to roast potatoes, though it does not require half 
the time. Remove the skin while hot, mash, and 
season with butter, pepper, and salt. Many here, 
instead of butter, use mustard oil, and add un- 
cooked onions, leeks, and cayenne peppers chopped 
fine, also a little roasted fish pounded fine. 

Still another method: Cut the vegetable, stem 
and all, into halves. Boil them, and when quite 
soft, carefully scrape the inside from the skin; 
season to suit the taste, and return to the skins, 
filling them even full. Arrange them on a plate 
with the stem extending over the edge, then strew 
them with some nicely toasted bread-crumbs. The 
Bijou is also cut into pieces the size of an egg and 
put into curries. 
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Table Etiquette. 
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The following comes from a correspondent in 
Massachusetts, who signs herself ‘‘ W.” : 

How often do we sce a hostess overstep the 
bounds of true courtesy as she presides at her 
table by urging her food upon her guests! ‘Now 
do take apiece, it is very simple, it will not harm 
you in the least.” ‘ Why do you not eat?” ‘Isn't 
that good ?”’ “You do not eat anything!’’ This lat- 
ter remark is not unfrequently made when a visitor 
has eaten as much or even more than others, but 
as she does not choose to partake of all that is 
placed before her, the hostess seems to consider it 
incumbent on her to urge, and question her rea- 
sons, which oftentimes places the guest in a very 
unpleasant position. Now, are not visitors sup- 
posed to have common-sense? They are often 
treated as though they lacked all knowledge of 
their own appetites and desires. This continuous 
urging and discussing of food implies either that, 
or that they-distrust the willingness of the hostess 
to have her food partaken of. This would be a de- 
cidedly uncomplimentary opinion fer the visitor to 
possess, consequently very uncourteous in the 
hostess to insinuate the existence of such by her 
excessive importuning. 

The food denominated very simple and harmless 
is frequently compounded of the most deleterious 
ingredients. Not that prevarication is intended, 
but there is often an unconscious ignorance of its 
harmful qualities, and the guest must either run 
the risk of being made uncomfortable for several 
hours, by giving her stomach food for which it is 
not capable of caring, or incur the evident displea- 
sure of the hostess. This is no imagination or ex- 
aggeration, but fact. Even if it be a simple dish, 
who can tell better than ourselves whether we can 
eat it with impunity or whether we desire it? The 
questions “Is it not good?” and “Why do you 
not eat?’ are such that if truthfully answered 
might sometimes occasion embarrassment to the 
yisitor and deep mortification to the hostess. Sup- 
posing the visitor refuses food for sanitary reasons, 
she does not wish to solicit the commiseration of 
those around her by making a parade of her weak- 
nesses. On the other hand, imagine the feelings of 
the hostess if the visitor replies to her questions, 
“Ts it not good?” and “Do you not like it?”: 
“No, I do not like the molasses sweetening in 
your pie; I prefer to eat this cookie instead ; ’’ or, 
“*Your cake is not well baked, consequently is not 
palatable to me.” Now, docs the lady of the 
house expect or wish her visitors to criticise the 
food, or cayil to this or that because it does nag 








happen to suit their taste? If so, a more disere. 
tionary way would be to avoid the publicity of the 
table. If she desires praise, would it not be much 
pleasanter for her guests and more creditable to: 
herself to dispense with her questions, and await 
the option of the guests for compliments? If ge. 
serving, they will generally be given by actions if 
not in words. Not that the visitor should flatter 
but when circumstances will admit, compliments 
may be bestowed, which will give a happy gratifica- 
tion to the hostess, and add not a little to her ease- 
—for deserving praise helps wonderfully, Simply 
passing food, with a single invitation to partake, 
ought to be sufficient, without any urging. Of 
course, if one knows her visitor’s peculiar taste, 
she will endeavor to cater to it; and if not, to as- 
certain it in the most delicate manner possible, 
and not because her food is refused demand an ex. ° 
planation, or express surprise by looks and excla- 
mations if she discovers a palate that does not co- 
incide with her own. Doubtless, a frequent cause 
of the many queries is an earnest, desire to please, 
and out of it has grown this thoughtless. habit. 
But it is one which should be overeome, for in the 
adherence to it a hostess can never h : an 
adept in the presidency of her table; for she de. 
feats her aims, torturing instead of en 

It should be the aim of the host and hostess 
make each gathering at the table pleasant, that the 
mind may be diverted. and digestion assisted. Do 
not make the current prices of the market the. 
subject of your conversation, or find fault with 
the oven or the cook. If the result of your 
teachings or your own personal efforts does not 
equal your desires, resolve to try again; but defer 
until away from the table all conversation that may 
be necessary to effect the desired change. An ex- 
cuse may sometimes be necdful; if so, make it in 
the briefest and most pleasant manner possible, 
after which ayoid further allusions to the subject. 
Avoid all unpleasant topics ; choose those in which 
all can participate or be interested, and then make- 
merry, tempering your solicitude for‘your friends” 
appetite by a little reasonable judgment—remeni- 
bering the maxim, “ Every one to his taste.” 
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The Cost of Bones and of Cooking. 
ee 


Somebody in England has been making 4 calcu- 
lation of the wastes of meat as we usually buy it 
and cook it. He weighed a leg of mutton before 
cooking, 9 tbs. 10 oz. Then he roasted it and 
weighed it again, 6 tbs. 12 0z. Then he took out 
the bone and weighed it again, 4 tbs.130z. This 
was the net result—exactly one half waste. The 
Warren Cooker would have sayed much of the loss: 
shown at the first weighing, but the bone is “a 
hard nut to crack,’’ and makes the cost of 1 meat 
diet more than we at first suppose. By the above 
showing, a leg of mutton, at 25 cents per b., gives 
us clear meat (including fat) at 2 cost of 50 cents 
per th. This, whena pound of wheat flour, con- 
taining more nutriment, costs less than 4 cents, 
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Samp or Hominy. 


—_—e—— 


“Thorson”? writes as follows: ‘“‘ The names samp 
and hominy are differently applied in different locali- 
ties. Both terms are given toa sort of coarse Indian 
meal or cracked corn, and to whole corn with the 
hull removed. This whole corn is the kind I refer 
to. It retains the shape of the grain, but the thin 
hull has been removed by beating. It has one 
great fault—it is cheap! It costs me by the bag six 
cents a pound, and I do not know where else the: 
same amount of food can be had for the money. 
The samp is soaked for a day, and then cooked in a 
farina-boiler for some hours, or until quite soft. 
Served hot, dressed with butter, ete., like potatoes, 
it is fine at breakfast or dinner. Put when hot 
into a bowl or other mold, and allowed to cool, it 
may be turned out like blanc-mange, and like tbat 
eaten with sugar and cream. If it were only fifty 
cents a pound, how popular it would be!” 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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nanny oa” 
The Map Prizes. 


Abcut two hundred and fifty pairs of eyes will look for 
this column with great interest. They will not see the 
award of prizes here, and will be much disappointed. 
To put your little minds at ease, I will tell you that the 
names of those who are to receive the prizes, are given 
in the ‘*Basket’' pages—which one I don’t know, but 
you can find out by looking in the table of contents on 
the second page. After you have satisfied yourselves 
about that, turn back here, and I will tell you all about it. 
Such a lot of plans! withina few of two hundred and fifty ; 
they filled a large basket. I did not open them until Feb- 
ruary 3d, in order to give a fair chance for all to get in, 
and as this page must be made up on the 5th, I shall have 
to put a part of the story on some page that is made up 
later. Most of the parcels have been opened, but the 
selection of those for the prizes has not been made at the 
time I write. What a nice lot of maps there are! Iam 
glad that 1 thought of them for prizcs, as it has done 
every one who has drawn a map quite as much good as 
if he or she had taken a premium. A large share of the 
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senders say that this is their first attempt at drawing. 
Good! Go onand try again. It is a capital plan to learn 
to put things on paper, and you will find it useful all your 
life. Ifan Indian wishes to show you the way toa place, 
he smooths off a space on the ground and draws a map 
with his finger. Civilized boys and girls ought to be 
able to make a good map with pencil and paper. 

Some funny things have turned up in this map business. 
One boy wrote to the office that he had sent money for 
his subscription and had not received his paper, and that 
the money was inclosed to ‘the Doctor.” As I put away 
the letters as fast as they came and did not open any until 
the time was up, no wonder the young man’s money was 
missing. Another youth addresses me as ‘‘Dear Aunt 
Sue.” Now thatis a little too much. Ithas been supposed 
that Aunt Sue was aman, but Iwas never before taken 
tobe awoman. Aunt Sue and the Doctor are not the 
same, not by any means, thoughifI were to be a woman, 
T should like to be just such a one as Aunt Sue, Whether 
Aunt Sue can return the compliment I can not say. Some 
young men of 18 and 19 have sent in drawings, thinking 
that they can compete with ‘* boysand girls.” Just think 
of a young gentleman of nineteen—no doubt with whisk- 
ers and mustache—entering into vompetition with my 
youngsters of 12 and 14! No, all males over 16 are young 
gentlemen, and all females over that age are young ladies. 
I did not in the offer make this distinction, but everybody 
knows that “boys and girls’? means—little folks. In 
some cases I have. been puzzled to know whether the 
writer was a boy oragirl. If aletteris signed J. Smith, 
I can not tell whether it is Miss Jane Smith or Master 
John Smith. This in future correspondence should be 
avoided. One young man expresses his doubt if there is 
any such person as ‘the Doctor.” If that incredulous 
youth will call at 245 Broadway any day, from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m., and ask the first person he meets, from the 
smallest shop-boy to Mr. Judd himself, to show. him the 















Fig. 1.—SEARCHING FOR THE KEY-HOLE. 





Doctor, he can be convinced that there is sucha person, | tracting. A boy who enters into the spirit of the thing 

aiid that said person will be very glad to sec him. Well, | can make it exceedingly funny. It must be so arranged 

children, we have all had a good time over this trial, you | that the upper garment, or shawl, attached to the broom, 

in working at the maps, and Lin studying them. Iwish | [ 5 F wyaen PRT — 

I could give every blessed one of you something, but as \ il ii ‘aie 

I can not, I have used my best judgment, with the help | |\) \\ ei 
if 





of the ‘young Doctor,” as the neighbors call him. Those 
who have not been successful in one thing, may be more 
fortunate in another, and I am intending to have more | \\ 
trials during the year. There is one proposed in another | 
place in this paper. Try again, children. You all have 
the best wishes of Tue Doctor. 








Trying to Find the Key-Hele. 


Here is a chance for fun, if you only know how to make 
it. We have seen an evening party made wild with 
laughter at secing this little trick welldone. Like many 
other things, its success depends upon the individual. 
The fewer thereare in the sccret, the greater will be the 
enjoyment. Todo the thing properly, requires two boys. 
Let these go out quietly, so as not to attract notice. One 
of the boys is to be dresscd, and the other boy is 
to dress him. Any common or eyen discarded cloth- 
ing will do. A long skirt should be fastened around 
the neck, with the slit in front, to allow the hands to 
be used, or a cloak will serve all the better. 
We might as well say here, that the trick, 
game, or performance, as we choose to 
term it, is called the Old Woman find- 
ing her Key-hole.” Well, the boy with the 
skirt or cloak around him is the foundation 
of the old woman. To complete her, we 
want a broom, a sun-bonnet, and another 
cloak, ora very large shawl, The bonnet 
is to be put upon the broom, adding a veil 
to hide the face ; then the cloak or shawl is 
to be pinned or otherwise attached to the 
broom, bencath the bonnet, soas to look as 
|| © much like the real thing as possible. The 
'« boy must now hold the broom 80 that the 
bonnet will appear as if upon his head, and 
the attached shawl or cloak will fall over 
him and the garment he already hason, The 
| position of the boy in the clothing is shown 
H!'|, bythe light lines in fig. 1. "When this “old | | 


| woman ”’ is properly rigged and understands 





Ml her or = _ the other boy Aor into the | : er 3 
ii room where the company are, and contrives s 

ij, to draw them to one side, so as to leave a Fig. 2.—1ES KEY-ROGE CAN'T Ba £0 HIGH. 
jj, oor free for the operations of the old | shall not be lifted above the top of the lower one, and 
woman. This he can do by mentioning an | thus disclose the hidden boy and the simple “‘maelincry.”’ 
unfortunate old woman that he has just scen, 

who seems to be lost. At the proper time Aunt Sue’s Puzzie-Bex. 

he lets the old woman into the room, who NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

immediately turns her back to the com- 1. Iam composed of 30 letters, 

pany and begins toscarch for the key-hole. My 4, 16, 6, 11, is used by soldiers. 

The boy who plays the old woman should My 10, 9, 7, is used by men for one purpose, and by 
make her as short as possible, by stooping ladies for another. 

and keeping the broom as low as he can. My 18, 14, 20, is a body of water. 

The old lady looks from one side of the door to the other, My 18, 27, 15, 19, is an herb. 

and not finding the key-hole she looks a little higher, My 17, 24, 12, 28, 29, 22, is a girl, 

and keeps on higher and higher—the boy, of course, all the My 23, 26, 14, 25, 5, 30, is worn on the head; so is 
while lifting the broom, until she presents the ludicrous my 1, 2, 8, 18. 

figure seen in fig.2. Asif disgusted with not finding what My 3, 2, 21, 22, is & season. 

she is in search of, at the top of the door, she suddenly My whole isa proverb, Bayarp W. PeRcELL. 
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Fig. 8.—HAS THAT KEY-HOLE DROPPED UPON THE FLOOR? 
shrinks—boy drops the broom—to the original stature of 2. Iam composed'of 19 letters. 
fig. 1; and begins the hunt again. After trying awhile the My 16, 6, 7, 14, 4, is a river in Indiana. 
old lady thinks that the key-hole may have fallen to the My 3, 15, 10, 18, 2, 13, is a town in North Carolina, 
floor, and she suddenly elongates herself in that direction, My 9, 18, 13, 4, S, is a bay in North America. 
giving a sweeping glance as in fig. 3, and as quickly con- | My 12, 17, 18, 19, is a town and a kind of bark. 
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My 19, 11, 10, 9, 1, 5, 15, 8, isa town in Tennessce. 


My whole is something nice to work. 
Sox Fry. 


BLANKS, 
(Fill the following blanks with words _—— alike 
‘ut spelle@ differently. ) 













3. He — ——— of them. 

4. Ask—— to —— that tree. 

5. of his cigar. 
6. of grain 


THE Traian Bor. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 


%. WCE)IDSOW(EOC 
DIC 


NIOO 

NFNH 
NCOW 
NWDI 


Io L. 8. C. 


ANAGRAMS, 
13. Red in rage. 
14, Made paste ring. 
15. Fist aside. 
16. No lunatic. 
1%. Nan’s boiled rice. 


CROSS-WORD. 


8. Rat’s tea-urn. 
9. Push Emmie. 
10. I stir curt Gaul. 
11. At mince pie. 

12. Neat pride. 


18. My first is in hazr, but not in freeze. 
My next is in dread, but not in cheese. 
My third is in Zom, but not in Bill. 
My fourth is in pint, but not in gill. 





19. Ahtw’s het sue fo yawsal trefgint 


Ta het salirt ew halls difn 
Vere tsrwne goina nro hatp-yaw ? 
Kolo hadea | dan verne dimn. E. G. B. 
SQUARE WORD. 
20. ee * SOAK.” H. £. O. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


CHARADE.--Turnkey. 
Ontss10Ns.—Boston. 


| 








SQUARE WORD. 

MOTH 

OLIO 

TILL 

HOLD 
GRAMMATICAL EntemA.—A verb agrees with its nom- 

inative in person and number. 

Cross-worp.—Dromedary. 


ANAGRAMS. — 1. Inapplicable. 2. Countenances. 3. 


Tyrannical. 4. Unpretentious. 5. Industrious. 6. 
Distinguishes. %. Inappropriate. 8. Germinal. 9. En- 
sconced, 10. Accomplishments. 


Pr.—Sluggards cause their own misfortunes. 

Resvus.—Who aims by iudustrious efforts to live, 

May make a character no one can give. 

Cats.—Cafalogue. Cat-o-nine-tails. Catacomb. Cat- 
echism. 

AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

JERE PiumeER. You are head of the class this month 
with your good long list of answers. 

E. R. Jackman. Of course, I “‘ like to get answers to 
the puzzles.” How else should I know that my friends 
‘enjoyed solving them”? 

Harry M. D. It is scarcely fair to make pi of 
“schmearcase ’’ and ‘* baughnaughclaughber ;”’ our folks 
are not all insured. 


Mark W. Yon can write on both sides of your paper, | 
as I re-write everything sent to the Puzziz Box. For | 


rebuses it is only necessary to write the characters thus 
— Tooth hat B rye T world witch nose nose eye on fan 
C swings eye (long) 2 fly. 
** To that bright world which knows no sigh, 
On fancy's wings I long to fly.” 

Our artist will dress it up for you secundum artem. If 
your “‘ straight line’ be horizontal, where is the difficulty 
with the ‘‘ perpendicular” ? 

J.M.8. The same “‘ Aunt Sue,” but not there now. 

Jessiz D. You can get both Hearth and Home and 
Agriculturist for four dollars a year. 


NOTICE. 

Once more I must request puzzlers to refrain from 
sending enigmas constructed upon the names of our pa- 
pers, or of any of the editors. Also, let me assure them, 
that as a groundwork for a puzzle of any kind ‘* Honesty 
is the best policy * is entirely used up. 

Glad to hear from Henry Malford, F. W. Hall, Horace 
Il., Mrs. H. J. N., 0. A.G., E. R. J., Mary W. C., Ellie 
F. M., Sam J. F., and Collie. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., from Harry M. D., N. G. D., 
C. H. R., W. 8. H., H. S., F. W. A. 

















Boys’ and Girls’ Pictures—More 


Prizes, 


It is very pleasant to think that a great many of the 
Agriculturist’s boys and girls are at work upon the game 
thing. We hada grand time over the map prizes, ang 
we wish to ‘keep the ball a-rolling.”” So I make some 
more propositions, Here are two pictures, one of which 
I call the Boys’ Picture, and the other the Girls’ Picture. 
Each picture tells astory. It may say one thing to you, 
and another to me. Let us see what stories we can get 
out of these pictures. Premiums for excellence will be 
offered below. Write out some little story that you think 


THE GIRLS’ PICTURE. 


the picture illustrates. Do it all yourself, the best you 
can, and do not let thestory be longer than four pages of 
note paper, or two pages of letter paper. It may be as 
much shorter as you please. Let us see how many story- 
writers we have among our Boys and Girls. If I think 
any of them are so good that the restof ‘the family” 
would like to read them, they will be published. Here 
are the premiums: 
THE BOYS’ PICTURE. 
Boys of 12 and not over 16. 

First Prize—Multum-in-Parvo Knife. 

Second Prize—A Book. 

Third Prize—A Book. 

Boys under 12. 
Three prizes, each of a book. 
THE GIRLS’ PICTURE. 
Girls of 12 and not over 16. 

First Prize—Gold Pen. 

Second Prize—A Book. 

Third Prize—A Book. 

Girls under 12. 

Three prizes, a book each. 

The premium articles will all be of the first quality. 
The knife and gold pen sell at $3.50 each. The books 
shall be new, useful, and interesting, just such as any 
wide-awake boy or girl will be glad'to have. . Mind these 
conditions; It is not expected that the boys will write 
about the ‘Girls’ Picture,” nor the girls about the 
‘Boys’ Picture.” This trial is to be boys against boys, 
and girls against girls. In the map trialit was an open 
field without regard to sex. The stories must be written 
upon one side of the paper only, and in black ink. Ican 
not spend time in making out rubbed pencil-marks, and 
young folks should avoid the folly of red and other 
fancy inks. They must reach me on or. before May 
ist. They must be directed to ‘‘ The Doctor,” 245 Broad- 
way, and not to Orange Judd & Co., or to any one else. 
Each one must give his or her full name and age. There! 
The publishers allow me to make these very generous 
offers, and now let us have a fine lot of responses. 

THE Doctor. 
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American Organs! 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. have now com- 
pleted their TWENTY-FIRST year of business, with a con- 
stant and still increasing growth. As the manufactory is 
one of the oldest, it also ranks among the highest in the 
country. During the long experience of the manufacturers, 
they have steadily added to the capacity of their instruments, 
and have availed themselves of every method to improve 
the quality of tone, and to increase the mechanical facilities 
for the performer. And though they expect to continue the 
course of improvement, they are abundantly satisfied with 
what has been donc, and with the estimation in which their 
instruments are held by good judges of music. 

As heretofore, they will use 


THE BEST MATERIALS, 


without regard to cost, and give to every organ the 


Most Thorough Workmanship. 


They especially invite comparisons as to the quality and 
volume of tone, and as to effective mechanical appliances. 
They call attention to the fact that their organs are sold AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, as low as is charged for 
many of an inferior sort. Having a large and thoroughly 
appointed manufactory, employing none but skilled work- 
men, and haying made a minute division of labor, they are 
able to produce organs at less rates than most competitors. 

They believe, also, that among other things they have 
earned a reputation for fair dealing, and they would assure 
distant purchasers that no organ will ever leave their ware- 
room, WITH THEIR KNOWLEDGE, 'that is not in every 
respect perfect of its class. F 

As they have before stated, they intend to secure 


A Friend in Every Purchaser. 


*,* Their catalogue, with full descriptions and accurate 
engravings, will be sent free to any address upon application. 

All necessary information cheerfully furnished. 

Address 


The Smith American Organ Co., 


TREMONT ST., OPPOSITE WALTHAM ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





CASTERS for SEWING MACHINES of 
all CAS are manufactured by SARGENT & CO., 70 Beek- 
man street, New York. Sold by sewing machine agents 
generally. Three casters make a fullset. Price $2 per set. 





Messrs. Howard & Oo., 
865 Broadway, New York: 
Please send me your Price List of Wate 
THAM WATCHES for 1872, as per advertisement in Amer- 


ican Agriculiurist. 
(Sign name and address in full.) 


Any reader of the American Agricuiturist who writes to 
us as above will receive the Price List by return mail, post- 
paid, It gives full information in regard to the Watches, 
describes the different goods, gives weight and quality of 
the cases, with prices of each, It also explains our plan of 
sending watches by express to any place, and allowing the 

urchaser to examine the watch before paying the bill. 

very one who intends to buy a watch this year should send 
for one of these Price Lists. 
Howarp & Co., No. 865 Broadway, New York. 





AMPBELL'S Late Rose Totato.—A new secdling 

of finest quality, from Early Rose. Yields twice as 

much as Peerless, Zhree bushels were grown from half a 

ound. Descriptive Circulars free. Price, $1 per lb., or $3 
or 41bs., post-paid. GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, O. 

four months at one dollar, and 


arpenters ! fe suite tat ae 


ing drawings that if made to your ord ‘ $300 
Published monthly, at $3 a year. Sr ena : 
CHAS. D. LAKEY, Chicago, Ill. 





Try the American Builder, 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


MORE THAN 


100,000 HOUSES 


MAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


IT 1S THE BEST 


In the world for exterior work upon Cottages, Villas, or 
Buildings of any kind, whether built of brick, wood, or iron, 
It is a liquid, ready sor use, and requires no oil thinning or 
drier. Purest white, and any desired shade can be had in 
packages from one gallon upwards. a 


Letter Received from Levi. Shaw, Trustec 
of the United Society of Shakers. © 


Mr. LEeBanoy, N. Y., Sept. 27th, 1871. 

REsPrCTeD FrienpDs: In reply to your inquiry as to what 
we think of the Averill Chemical Paint, we have used in our 
Society at Mount Lebanon some 1,000 gallons. We are very 
much pleased with it, and until we are convinced that there 
is something better, shall give it the preference of all other 
paints.” We have used heretofore the (—), (——), and most 
all other brands of white lead, neither of which have given 
us perfect satisfaction. Most of it would chalk off after be- 
ing on some two or three years. This, after three years’ 
experience, we do not find to be the case with the Averill 
Pure White Chemical Paint. Indecd, it appears just as well 
as when first put on. I will write you again on the subject 
when I am not in quite so much of a harry. 





Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country, farnished 
free by the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 82 Burling Slip, New 

York, or 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
L. HATFIELD, AGENT, 131 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwich, Ct. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., N. E. Corner 4th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHCART, 113 Thames Street, Baltimore, Md. 
LAWRENCE & CO., 5? Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GEO. W. PITKIN, 1204 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
GEO. PARTRIDGE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

P. S.—The superiority of these Paints has already brought 
numerous worthless imitations in the market. We caution 
the public against using them. 


“ Dooley’s Yeast Powder.” 

The superiority of this Baking Powder has long been 
demonstrated by every housekeeper who has used it, and 
from the steadily increasing demand for a reliable article. 
The universal expression is that it is the best in the market, 
and its perfect purity and freedom from deleterious sub- 
stances warrant the assertion. To those who have never 
used it, we say give it a trial, and your testimony to its 
worth will be added to the many thousands of others. Sold 
by Grocers generally. DOOLEY & BROTHER, 69 New 
Street, New York, Manufacturers, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


N 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


4'7,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
g@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 


Address 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Is used in all families where a perfectly safe, pure, and 
reliable oil is appreciated. No accidents can possibly 
occur from its use. 

Over 150,000 familics continue to use it. 

Oil House of CHAS. PRATT, 
Established 1770. 108 Fulton St., New York. 














CeLLINs & CO.—CAST CAST. 
PLOWS HH WER Sy GANG ot STADE 





2 50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don't fail —— Circular and Samples, free. 


Address M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 








IDENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE, even if a lighted lamp be upset and broken! SAFEST and 

PUREST OIL KNOWN, Fire test guaranteed over 150°. Used in 100,000 families. For 

, sale everywhere. Dealers address DE NSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, N. ¥.; 40 In- 
dia St., Boston; 34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore ; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 





ALL TAXES PAID, 
Road Finished and Earning Expenses and 
TWICE THE INTEREST. 


Connecticut Valley Railroad 
First Mortgage 7 per Cent Bonds. 
Price, 95 and Interest. 
RECOMMENDED BY 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CoO., 


Bankers, No. 12 Pine St., New York. 
Send all letters to Post-Office Box No. 3,087. 


ONE CENT PER LINE 


FOR ADVERTISING 


IN COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS 
throughout the Eastern, Middle, and Western States. Most 
favorable rates given in high-cost papers. Send for circulars 
and full particulars to F 








‘ 





IMPORTANT TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The best mediums for shrewd advertisers are those which 
go to the largest number of intelligent, well-to-do readers. 
The 


Christian. Union, 


EDITED BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Already contains the advertisements of most of the promi- 
nent firms of the country; admits no medical, or doubtful, 
or “ blind” advertisements; gives to every business card 2 
conspicuous place in its compact, neat pages (all being either 
“ outside” or “ facing reading matter’) ; and goes to aregu- 
lar weekly Subscription and Sales List of more than 





is growing by about 3,000 per week, and, at the usual reckon- 
ing, gives advertisers the benefit of more than 


400,000 KEADERS. 


The advantages of advertising in such a substantial and 
growing journal are plain. Apply to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 PARK PLACE, 


(and 24 and 26 MURRAY ST.) NEW YORK. 





DOTY S 


CLOTHES WASHER. 
machine has no superior. The 





“We believe the im 
‘help ’ use it, and like it.”—American 
(See premium-list description, Feb. number, page 74.) 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE CO., 


32 Cortlandt st., New York. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST Stam 


7 O Puller and Rock-Lifter. Send for cir- 
culars to T. W. FAY, Camden, N. J. 
and know 


Hear our Side s12 kre: j 
ro bara, OP, PEA 


the best Fou Ur Hay Scale, made at $75. 
HE JONES SCALE WORKS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


$290 For 1st-class Pianos. No commission—no Agents 
Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers 
and Choice Vegetables 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections contain the most showy varie- 
ties in our large assor t, with full directions for culture. 
San geoket contains mixture of the different colors and 
‘varieties ofits species, so that a greater display can be made 
at a much less price than when ordered in separate packets. 
Those unacq' ited with flowers, as well as the experienced 
cultivator, may order without fear of disappointment. 
tains twenty choice varieties of Annuals. ..$1.00 
tains twenty choice varieties of Biennials 
SE eskentésihikacessdconsosee ciel -. 1.00 
tains ten extra varieties, of Annuals and 
Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in Cultivation, .............ccceses sees 
Coll. D—contains five yarieties, selected 

m Prize P 











Collections ef Hitelien-Garden Seeds, 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT*OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 

The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 

manner, care being taken to give a sufficient — of all 

the finest _yari and most usefal sorts of Vegetables re- 

quired in the Kitchen. en: 

ent No. 5 contains 60 

08 0. ‘ contains 40 

0. 

The above are prepared expressly for 

‘will be sent t pal upon Feosipt of 
La Collections, which can be 

a it paid by purchaser), to any 

‘ollows: - - : 


- “No, 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10; No. 4, $5. 
For 8 Tat ‘ th contents oe ed bothection, see the 
Eighteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Cuide 
to the Flower and Kitchen Carden, 
just published, which will be mailed to all applicants upon 
receipt of 25 cts. ; an edition beautifully bound in cloth, 75 cts. 
Regular customers supplied gratis. 

This is without exception the lafgest and best Cata- 
logue ever published in this or any other country. It con- 
tains 146 pages closely printed matter, besides several hun- 
dred finely executed engravings of favorite flowers and 
vegetables, and a beautifully colored Chromo 
of a group of twenty of the most popular 
flowers in cultivation. Also a descriptive list of 
‘2,500 species and varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, in- 
cluding all the novelties of the past season, with full direc- 
tions for culture. 

We will send a packet of choice Flower Seeds gratis to 
persons sending us orders, if they will state the name of the 
paper in which they saw this advertisement. 

P. O. Box 5,712, New York City. 


Genuine Wethersfield Onion Seed. 

We have just received a fine stock of the above from one 
of the most reliable growers in Wethersfield, which we offer 
at prices greatly reduced from last year. *y fe ut 
Extra Early Red, very early and productive.%c. 625 $2.50 
Wether. Large r main 50 1.50 







and 


by express 
country, as 













) crop........15¢. 
Oval . -.30c. 1.00 3,00 
Yel Danvers (True).. i 
Wh aa ae 1, 


White 
Zarly , & flat yellow vari 
e above will be sent, t- to any address upon re- 
cot of price Antec’ SE rise & BONS, 
28 Park Place, and 20 Murray St., New York. 


The Best Cucumber for Forcing. 
ave tAL GRANT. 





















A superior v. either for forcing or for culture in 
<eronenaronnd. is perfect in form, solid, and crisp, and 
of a guns - Many specimens were grown 
season avi thirty inches in length. After 
’ trial, ten gly pronounce it better 

10 $B cents. Five packets for 
BLISS & SONS, 39 Park Piace, Now York 


Early Concord Sweet Corn. 


r’s trial has proved this to be the best Sweet 


vation. _ 
aires * 5K. BLISS d BONE £5 08h ow ee 














LATE ROSE POTATO. | 


This valuabie Potato, which is now for the first time offered 
for sale, differs from ail other varieties so far introduced, in- 
agmuch as it is not claimed to be a new seedling, but a sub- 
variety or sport of the well-known Early Rose, which it 
ev resembles in quality, color, and form—but is three 
weeks later, hardier, and more productive, having yielded 
the past season 250 to 300 bushels to the acre. 

$12.00 per bbl., $5.00 per bush., $3.00 per 44 bush., $2.00 per 
peck, 4 /bs., by mail, $1.00. 

Our Lliustrated Potato Cotaiogne will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants. Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

23 Park Place, and 20 Murray St., New York, 


LAWN GRASS SEED. 


By the use of our improved mixture, a beautiful Lawn 
may be made in a very short time. For preparing a Lawn, 
and subsequent management, see our Seed Catalogue, 

Packages of one qt., 20c., mailed to any address, post-paid. 
By express, per peck, $1.75; per bushel, $6.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 


PEERLESS POTATO. 


Another season’s trial confirms more fully than ever all 
that has been ssid heretofore in favor of this wonderful Po- 
tato. We have favorable reports from customers in every 
section of the country, whose oops have averaged from 100 
to 150 BARRELS TO THE ACRE. Its great beauty, supe- 
rior quality, and enormous productiveness place it at the 
head of all other varieties for general culture. 

By mail, post-paid, four pounds for $1. By express or other- 
wise, $i per pee ; $2. per bushel; $5 per bbl.; 6 bbls., $25. 
Early Rose, Climax, Early Goodrich, and others at market 
prices. For sale by 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, - 
(P. O. Box 5,712.) 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., N. Y. 














Lane’s Improved 
IMPERIAL 
SUCAR BEET. 


This superb variety is the 
result of a careful selection 
for several years past of the 
French Imperial Sugar Beet, 
by Mr. Henry Lane, an expe- 

enced farmer of Cornwall, 
Vt. Aftera eee | trial, 
f we can recommend it with 
the greatest confidence, as 
being hardier, more produc- 
tive, and containing a greater 
percentage of sugar than the 
ordinary variety, and much 
better adapted for cultiva- 
tion in this country, either for 
stock or the manufacture of 
sugar. We hear the most 
favorable reports from those 
who have tested it in various 
sections of the country, all of 
whom are satisfied of its 
superiority. It is the best 
beet raised for feeding cows 
or young stock. From thirty 
to forty tons raised to the 
acre, at a cost of from five to 
eight cents oo bushel, the 
cheapness with which they 
can be raised, the large 
amount of healthy, nutritious 
food raised to the acre, and 
its great value as food for 
cattle, mom, and swine, 
make this the most profit- 
able root to raise. 

Four, pounds is the t 
usually required for oneacre. 

See remarks respecting this 
variety in the February No. 
of the Am. Agriculturist. 

We have purchased the en- 
tire stock of Mr. Lane. 

Price, 15 cents per ounce; 
40 cents four ounces; $1.25 per 
pound, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
No. 23 Park Place, and 20 
Murray St., New York. 


' 
Bliss’s Improved Long Orange Carrot. 


This superior variety is the result of a careful selection, 
for successive years, of the best-formed, largest, and deep- 
est-colored roots of the Imported Long gee Beng a b 
which it has attained a perfection hitherto unknown in this 
useful vegetable, be’ § larger, better flavored, and of a 
deeper orange color, and more sure to produce acrop. But- 

d this variety very useful in giving to 
their butter a rich, deep yellow color. We caper 
variety in the market, and one whic 
not fail to give satisfaction to the purchaser. One 0z., 
lic. ; four ounces, 50c.; one Ib., $1.50, by mail, post-paid. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 


BRESEE’S 
Peerless Potatoes. 


For sale by the originator. Excellent in quality, shape, 
and_ color, and a very large yielder. $4 per barrel, deliy- 
ered at R.RB. depot. 

Early Rose and Prolific dt same price. 


ALBERT BRESEE, Hortonville, Vt. 


Cabbage, Onion, Squashes. 


I have written three works on the cultivation of each of 
these vegetables. They abound in engravings, and go into 
all the minute details so exceedingly valuable to a beginner. 




















Each book 30 cents. Sent by mail. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


——, 


The Premium Sanford Corn. 


FIVE REASONS WhHy it is 
superior to all other varieties: 1g It 
ripens early—often from two to thilbe 
weeks in advance of other kinds, 2d 
Tested in many States in same fielq with 
other noted varieties having the same 
chance, it has produced from one third 
to double the quantity per acre. gq It 
has asmall cob, deep, broad grain, cap. 
ping over the ends, 4th, It will do better 
on all soils than any other. 5th, The 
great superiority in the quantity and 
quality of fodder it produces, North. 
South, Hast, and West, testifies to its great 
superiority. These are facts substantj- 
ated by the testimony Of reliable farmers, 
The following prices are within the reach 
of all to give ita trial. Sample b mail 
od _ peng’ yo * Pcie » 60c, = 
WO, $1; peck, by ex., $2; ush 
bushel, 52 ; i Sie el, $3; 

s@~ Beware of impure seed. 
quantities will be offered which “age 
been grown in same field or near other 
varieties. 

EED POTATOES.— Peerless — 
The potato for the million, In size aed 
productiveness unequaled, in quality not 
—, Aa t ine, a0 PalG, $1; bush., 

ex., $1.50; -» $3.50; five or m 

f per ib ~~ Late Rose—4 \bs., post peig’ 
1; veo, by ex. $15); Ly 50 Dl. 

R r 08€.—$F3 per +3 fiv 
more, $240 per bbl. a 
FREE SEEDS.—SEED OATS. 

White Probstier, Yellow Latharian, 
Excelsior, and White Schonen, the best 
from ten varieties, tested for two sea- 
sons. Samples sent by mail for two 
stamps, to pay postage. 

Imake the growing of Farm Seeds a 
specialty. Farmers, save money! Buy 
eg seeds from the grower. Get the 

est and the genuine. Send stamp for 
A Circular, giving full description of choice 
Farm and Garden Seeds. 


Address 
Ss. B. FANNINC, 


Jamesport, N. Y. 


6& FRESH TRUE, RELIABLE,” 
Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, “SMALL 
FRUITS,” Fruit, Ornamental, and Shade Trees, Shrabs, 
Roses, Flowering and Bedding Plants (excellent: stock), 
———— Nae yeonee whe. oS ante tor disdiaiinis 
se true first-quality seeds and plants for nality vege- 
tables, fruits, etc. Our seeds and plants are of pa ac be 
ter tha, all may sow and plant with confidence that they 
will —- true, first-class crops. We grow thousands of 
small fruits and vegetables for market, and .know. the value 
of true and reliable seeds and plants to the farmer, gardener, 
and fruit-grower, etc. We grow the best, and our customers 


shall have thesame, Our catalogue—giving cultural 
directions, and descrip- & cion of Vegetables, Flow- 
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ers, and sinall fruits, etc. —and Order Sheet and 
Direction Envelope, sent to allon application. Seeds 

Dd i, pre- paid, to any part of the 
United States. Orders, Jarge or smali, shall have our. best 
attention. Wemake a spectaity of gardeners’ wants, Send 
for Catalogue, and take advantage of our reasonable rates. 
D. H. BROWN & SONS, Seedsmen and Small-Fruit 
Growers, 24 Hiram Street, and Cherry Lawn Farm, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Seeds! Seeds! Seeds? 


For the Vegetable Garden and the Farm. Complete assort- 
ment. Stock warranted pure, fresh, and true toname. Or- 
ders by mail receive jeg attention. Almanacs, English 
and German, mailed free to all oop tient. 

LOUIS A. STEBER (Scedsman), 
Successor to Wm. Koenig & Co., 207 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THORBURN’S 


LATE ROSE POTATOES. 


Secure the genuine article by ordering them now. Per 
barrel, $10; per bushel, $6; per peck, $2; or five pounds by 
mail for $2. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
45 John St., New York. 


ALL FOR $1.00. 


Sent post-paid, by mail. 
10 pe. Choice Annual Flowers, worth 50 cts. 
1 “* Be 














hoice Gladiolus Bulb, . . . ts. 
1 Lilium Auratum Bulb, ... “ 80cts. 
2Double Tuberose Bulbs, .. “ 30cts. 


Catalogue of Flower Seeds sent free. 
W. B. DIMON, JR., & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHITE ROSE POTATOES. Best 
for main crop. $4 per bush., $9 per bbl. Delivered 

to express. Circulars of new and choice vegetable seeds, 
Free. W. H. RATHBONE, Seed Grower, Uncasville, Ct. 








Wy HITE PROBSTIER OATS 
were introduced by me in 1870, and the past season 
have yielded 104 bushels per acre, Straw strong—not liable 
to lodge. Grains large; hulls very thin. Weight, 88 Ibs. per 
bushel. Price, $1.50 per bushe!. Also EXCELSIOR 
OATS at same price. Send two stamps for samples and 
circular, giving. full_particulars and prices of SEED 
CORN, PEER ss PUTATOES, and GAR- 
DEN SEEDS. 
WM. NEWTON, Henrietta, N. Y. 


HERSTINE RASPBERRIES, 
Imperial Asparagus Roots, 


Seth Boyden Strawberries, Dorchester Blackberries, and all 
the best hardy fruits, covering 100 acres, Send for Cata- 
logues. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 








. 
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Your Money’s Worth Guaranteed. 


New and Valuable Garden Seeds. 


SENT, PosTaGE ParD, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


1 1 Asparagus, 20c. 0z., 10c. pkt.. $21b. Giant Wax, 
comceae Searlet Ranners, Large White Lima, and Speckled 
Lima Pole Beans, each 10c. per pkt.; New Egyptian Bect, 
10c. pkt., . 0z.; Early Dutch, Jersey Wake ag Drum- 
head, Marblehead Mammoth, Fottler’s Brunswick, Pr’m F t 
D’ch, Imp. Am. Savoy, and Red Cabbage, each 10c. pkt.; 
Early Wyman, 20c. pkt.; Early Horn and Long Orange Car- 
rot, lic. 0z., 5c. pkt.; Cauliflower, 10c. pkt.; Celery, various 
kinds, 10c. pkt.; Crosby, Darling, Red Cob, 8 Row Sugar 
Corn, Judson’s Prolific, each 45c. qt., 10c. pkt. ; Moore’s 
Early Concord, Red Mexican, Silver Lace ¥ arching, each 
G5e. qt., 10¢c. pkt.; varieties of Cucumbers, 15c. 02Z., 5c. pkt. ; 
Large India Lettuce, 10c. pkt.; Malta, Simpson, Boston 
Curled, and other varicties Lettuce, 5c. pkt., 80c. oz.; White 
Japan, Jenny Lind, Large Mexican, New Valparaiso and 
Ward’s Nectar Musk Melon, 5c. and 10c. pkt., 25¢. oz. ; Hack- 
ensack Musk Melon (£z2tra Large, 15 have jilled a bbi.), 30c. 
oz.. 10c. pkt.; Joe Johnson, 'Phinney’s, and Grpsey, best of 
all (one weighed 50 lbs. last season), each 10c. pkt. ; ‘ly Re 
L’ge Red Weth’ld, Yellow Dutch Onion Seed, 20c, 0z.; 
Danvers, Oval or Globe Red, Silver-skin, 25c. 0z., each 10c. 
pkt.; Parsni p 10c. oz.; Peas, Little Gem, Tom ‘Thumb, each 
65c. qt.; Phila. Ex. Early and Carter’s First Crop, each 
55c. qt.; Champion ot Eng., 60c. 43 Blue Imp'l, 45c. qt., 10c. 
& pkt.;_ Laxton’s Prolific Long Pod, 7ic. qt., 15c. pkt.; Ex. 
— Mammoth Pumpkin, 10 seeds, 10c.; Radish seed, 
various kinds, 10c. and 15c. = 0z., 5c. pkt.; Hubbard Squash, 
25¢c. 0z., 10c. pkt. ; Mammoth Chili Squash, 10 seeds, 10c.; 
Trophy Tomato, from selected fruit, 10c. pkt., 75c. 0z., many 
other kinds, 5c. pkt.; Currant Tomato, 10c. pkt.; various 
kinds of Turni», 10c. 0z., 5c. pkt. 

All the seed I seli I warrant fresh and reliable, and to 
reach the purchaser in good order. For a postage-stamp, I 
will send to any plain address my 


NEW Or, for 20 cents, my 

Catalogue and 20c. 

DESCRIPTIVE] vorth of Seeds, 
ree mall. 


contains-about all the 


CATALOGUE. varieties of vegetable 
and flower seeds worthy of cultivation, and the seeds are 
offered at very favorable rates. 

Sced in pkts. amounting to $1.15 for $1.00, 


and $2.35 for $2.00. 
g@ Read my ad-gAddress Hl, E. ACKER, 


vertiscment in Jan. Seed Grower, 


and Feb. Nos, Am, 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


Mammoth Dent Corn. 


il. 

: This corn haying proved superior to 
: other varieties in the following re- 
spects, we think every farmer should 
have it. It is the largest carly field 
variety in the country. It will yield 
more, shell more, weigh more, fill bet- 
ter at both ends of the ear, has great- 
er depth of grain, and will do better 
on all kinds of soil, than any other 
varicty. 

Price of selected cars, by mail, 50 
cents each, Two pounds, 75 cents; 
four pounds, $1.00. One peck, by ex- 
press, $1.75; half-bushel, $2.50; one 
bushel, $4.00; two bushels, $7.00; five 
bushels, $16.00. 

No corn sent C,O.D. Send stamp 








for circular. Address 
ISAAC N. BALTHIS, 
Box 59, Corydon, Ind. 





Choice Onion Seed. 


Every old onion-raiser knows that the difference in value 
of a crop of onions raised from seed of average quality, and 
one raised from onions that have been most carefully hand- 

icked each year for a long series of years, is from jifty toa 

undred dollars. The seed I offer is of be own growing, 
and has had its reliability of yielding choice onions, free 
from scullions, as fully inbred as are the traits in any of the 
urest bred animals. My catalogue has recommendations 
rom twenty farmers who have used my seed, and so know 
all about it. Catalogues sent free to all, 
JAMES J. - GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


EACH TOMATO.—Nevw, and the hand- 
somest and best shaped grown. 100 seeds, 25c. Eugene 
Winter Squash.—Said to be a variety of the Valparaiso. 
Very sweet and rich flavored. Pkt., 15c. Silver Maple Seed.— 
The best quick-growing tree for fuel, shade, or ornament. 
Z.,10c.; 1b., $1. All by mail, post-paid. Send for descrip- 
tive circular to J.M. BEN "HALL, Quasqueton, Iowa, 


SEED POTATOES. 


I will deliver Peerless, Early Rose, Prolific, or Climax Po- 
tatoes at the R.R. depot, as soon as the weather will admit, 
in the spring, for $3 per bbi.: five bbis. or more, $2.50 per 
bbl. All Warrenton genes, K Ae 

orth Granville, Washington Co., N. Y. 











ARLW ROSE and Early Mohawk Pota- 
toes.{2 per bush. Peerless, $1.25 per bush. Charles 
Downing Strawberry plants, $2.80 per 1,000. Boyden’s No. 
30 and Kentucky, $4 per 1,000. Albany Seedling, Ps er 1,000. 
SAMUEL C, DE COU, Recklesstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


| es * poy. 

bbls. Peerless Potatoes, $4 per bbl. ; 20 bbls. King of 
Earlies, $5 per bbl. ; 100 bbis. FE: 2 Rose, 4 ‘ < 

8. L. FREY, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 


ANSEMOND SWEET POTA- 
TOES for seed! $2 for % bushél—bottom prices 
on large lots. Plants in May $2 per 1,000. Send for “ Direc- 
tions for Sprouting.” ete. 
W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 


Her PLANTS.—A specialty. For Cire 
cular and price, address 
E. FRANCE, Cobleskill, N. Y. 




















BOSTON MARKET MELON. 


ASPARAGUS, Moore’s Premi 


in every respect, 
Per 02z., 50c.; per pKt., 25c, 
BEETS, Egyptian. Very fine. Per pkt., 10c. 
Hatch’s Early Extra 


um 
without exception, in cultivation. 
Asparagus every sennpe for the past ten years, at the 


NEW AND RARE VARIETIES OF 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


WASHBURN & CO., 
100 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 


Take pleasure in offering, post-paid, by mail, on receipt of prices an- 

nexed, the following choice varieties: : 

. This variety is now well known in Boston and vicinity as the largest and finest 
es for his c 


— Moore has taken first A aig elebrated 
Exhibition of the Massachusette Horticultural Society. 


Blood-Turnip. This is an improved variety, both in earliness, smoothness, and 
fine quality, “for table use, and is a favorite with the growers of fine early vegetables for the Boston market. 


The seed we offer is from the stock which received the first premium awarded. Per Ib., $1.50; per oz., 20c.; 


per pkt., 10¢. 


per pkt., 10c. 


and other Metropolitan Parks. Per pkt., 25c. 
Carter’s Perfection Salad. 


Dewing’s Early Turnip. This is anew and superior blood-beet, recently introduced. The roots are of a 
fine globular shape, uniformly smooth, with long, slender tap-root. Skin dar! porpligh black ; flesh deep blood- 
red; very fine grained, tender, and sugary; very early. ta 


Excellent for the le.. Per lb., $1.50; per oz., 15c. 


New Chilian (cv decorative purposes). This striking novelty is specially ‘adapted for heddihg purposes, the 
foliage presenting a variety of color, from bright orange to purplish crimson ; used extensively at the Battersca 


Small-sized, short-top variety, of ee texture, and sweet flavor, eyen 


© 


growth, and dark foliage. The best variety for salad purposes. Per pkt., 25¢. 


BEANS, Australian Runners. This variety, introduced by Mr, Jos, Tailby, has proved remarkably productive, 


and given the best of satisfaction, 


The pods are from nine to twelve inches in length, and about one inch in 


breadth. Very early, coming in with the early Six Weeks, stringless, and when cooked very delicious. Price per 


pkt., 2c. ; per qt., $1. 
CAULIFLOWER, Boston Market. Very early. 


great excellence. Per pkt., 10c.; per 02., 50c. 


CORN, Moore’s Early Concord. SILnvER MEDAL AWARDED. This valuable variety of 
Corn, ast season of introducing, we now bring before the § 

ublic with renewed confidence. It - proses all and more than we recommended. 
als, which will be found in a circular, to be had 


orn, which we had the pleasure 





Ve have received hundreds of testimon 

on application. Per pkt., 25c.; selected ears, 25c. 

KALE, Acme, A very dwarf curled Kale wi 
vee leaves intersected by a scarlet m: arid. Tee 
sideratum, being very hardy, very early, 


Per pkt., 25c. 


the leading kinds of lettw 


LETTUCE, Bunncy’s Incomparable Hardy Green Cos. The raiser of this says: 
;.but none are equal to it. 
hardy, and has stood the drouih of the last season when other sorts * 


variety, of fine flavor. Per pkt., 25c. 
MELON, Boston 


Produces uniformly large and fine solid 

owers, or heads, of snowy whiteness and excellent flavor. Weight of specimen, seven ~ 
and a half pounds; diameter, ten and a half inches; circumference, thirty-one inches; 
length of foliage, twenty-nine and a half inches. Per oz., $1.50; per pkt., 25c. 


CELERY, Boston Market. A favorite variety in the Boston market; remarkable for its 
tender, crisp, and succulent stems, and its peculiarly mild flavor. It is extensively cul- 
tivated by the market-gardeners around Boston, and surpasses any other variety for its 


close on the 
ally a superb thing, and combines every de- 
prolific, tender, mild, and a brilliant green 
when boiled. It is a hybrid between Dwarf Green Curled Borecole and-Sea Kale. 










round, with glaucous green 


“T have tried it with all 
row it for any e of the year, as it is very 


You may 
olted.’” A compact, large-growing, crisp 


arket. Persons wishing a fine melon will find this superior to any other in ali respects, either for 


family or m t purposes. Fruit nearly round, but flattened slightly at the ends; deeply, and very eee 
1c 


ribbed ; size medium ; skin 


een, and thickly netted. 
mellow, or of a yellowish shade. Flesh thick, very juicy, and of 


When fully mature, the green becomes more soft an 


e richest and most sugary on It is an 
? 


abundant bearer, quite hardy, and remarkably uniform in its quality. Per oz., 50c.; per pk 


SMILAX. A beautiful winter climbing plant, adapted alike to the greenhouse and conservato 
of foliage and orange fragrance of the flowers, It is extensively used for bonquets and floral 
arge sized bulbs, 50c. each. 
n and used most extensively as @ decorative vine by every florist in the vicinity of Boston. No 
(if natural flowers are worn) without aspray of Smilax appended 


plant in benut 
decorations of every «description. 
Note.—This ) is 
lady dressed for a y feels her toilet complete 
to her hair. 


2” For further deseriptions, see 


. Nothing can excel thi 


Extra sized bulbs, $1 each. Seed, per pkt., 25c. 


AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 


FLOWER AND 


We are pl d to 





TO THE 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


that the 26th Annual Edition of this well-known work is now ready, enlarged 


and improved, and containing a magnificent mew colored Lithograph, besides hundreds of Engravings, in addi- 
tion to its full descriptive Price-list of 3,000 warieties of choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Rare 
Gladiolus, Lilics, Tuberoses, etc., with full directions for their culture. This is, without doubt, the most perfect 
work of the kind before the public. §@~ Sent free to applicants upon receipt of two stamps. Address ei 


WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





To Farmers and Gardeners. 


I invite all who have been in the habit of buying their 
arden seed from boxes left at the stores to give my seed a 
rial, side by side, and mark the difference in their germin- 

ating, and in the purity and quality of the vegetables raised 
from them. I have made it my mission for several years 
past te drive bad seed from the market, and so save farmers 
and gardeners the immense loss they annually suffer from 
the purchase of it. 

The — have well appreciated me efforts; and I have 
now fifty thousand customers in the United States and Can- 
adas. I sell no seed I do not warrant, and what is the real 
age of the matter I stand by my warranty. To enable me 

o do this I grow myself a large proportion of the seed I 
sell. Catalogues sent /ree to any applicant. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





Gm GRANT CUCUMBER—Grows from 25 
, to 80 inches long; enormous bearer ; unsurpassed for 


table use or pickles ; . per packet. SANFORD CORN— 
50c.; 4 qts., $1.50, post 


Yields 150 bushels per acre; o2'x 
free. PEERLESS POTATOES—4 lbs., 60¢., post free. 
G. W. WILSON, Auburn, Ohio. 





ONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPAR: 
AGUS Seed for saie. Warranted genuine, From 1 
Ib. to 500 at $i-per'lv. J. Henry Vanderveer, Freehold, N. J. 





EED POTATOES.—Excelsior and Bresee’s Pro- 
is geek << ang Early woes aS Peerless, $1.50 per 
U., er + Dy rail or express, adress RK 
oe eae Gg B. TALCOTT, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 





“CORN IS KING!” 
COOLEY’S EARLY WHITE FIELD CORN! 


The Earliest Large Corn in America! 
Corn planted in Ohio May 8d—crop gathered d 
into meal A 9th, onl 1 
planting! In Minnesota, in thirteen 1. 
jeld as much per acre as the celebrated® unty 
‘orn (which is said to be most uctive corn in the 
U.S.), while it is rifer! thus escaping 


it months 

the drouth ‘and ear): tall frosts. nd . 

ving testim some e° e 

Ng lh Corn (shelled) weighs 62. Ibs. to 
PRICES.—One peck, by ¢ ; one: 

express or freight, S0c.; one Quart, ty a th st-pald, aie 

Address all orders to €. C. . 

P. 0. Box 96, Manchéster, 


VAN SICKLEN COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST. 
Plants, $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1,000; Seed, $4.00'per Tb. 
For sale by JAMES THORNTON, 
Byberry, Philadelptiia, Pa. 


CARDENING MADE EASY 


FOR THE MILLION. 
ONLY TEN CENTS! 
Really worth Ten Dollars! Inclose 10c., and 
postage. J. C. THOMPSON, Torapkinevite a ail 
(Staten Island.) 






Co.; Ohio. 
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‘Statement, Jan. 1,,1872. 


4 : ITT 

‘| TRAVELERS 
| LERE.AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘OF HARTFORD, CT. 


a e. e 














4 
| Assets, JAN. 1, 1872. 
{ Cash in Bank and handsof Agents, . . $245,232 55 
4 Loans on First Mortgages Real Estate, ° 605,848 47 
ce} Deferred. Premiums (being balance of Semi-An- 
ie nual and Quarterly Premiums), . + «. 57,154 83 
Bs Accrued Interest (motdue),, . - - + - 18,396 68 
ia United States Government Bonds, . . . 361,740 00 
ot State and Municipal Bonds, . . - ~- ~~ 124,983 00 
Sat Railroad Stocksand Bonds, . . . - «+ 80,860 00 
re 8! | Bank Stock, . . oe ce . ° . 265,887 00 
Ber fh}! Railway Passengers Assurance Co.'s Stock, 156,400 00 
“4 MEE 4 ckcc kc... | RBS 
! Total Assets, ° - $1,919,891 48 
} LIABILITIES. 
Claims unadjustedandnotdue, . . . $133,379 80 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Life Department, 944,754 61 
+ . ad - Accident Dep’t, e 164,825 70 


$1,242,960 11 
$676,931 37 


Total Liabilities, . 


{ } Surplus as regards Policy-holders, . . 
inner 
Life Department. 
Number of Policies written in 1871, a 
Whole number of Policies written to date, 
Life Department organized July, 1866. 
Principal Features—Ample Security, Low Premiums, Defi- 
nite Contract, and a Clean Cash Business. 
#4 
Accident Department. 
Number of Accident Policies written in 1871, . 31,797 
Cash received in Premiums forsame, . $569,964 53 
Gain in Net Premiums over 1870, on $98,496 76 
Whole number of Accident Policies written, 234,554 
Whole number of Claims paid to date, 14,248 
Accident Departmént organized April, 1864. 
Has paid Seven Hundred Dollarsa Day, from the start, in 
Benefits to Policy-holders. 





2,745 
13,326 


Agents. Insures men of all occupations. 
J. G. BATTERSON, Pres't. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 
Gzo. B. LESTER, Act’y. Cuas, E. WILSON, Ass’t Sec. 
Q@” AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES AND Towns 
oF UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. ; 


“ONE MILLION!! 
Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. 


Safe arrival guaranteed to all parts of the country by mail 
or by express. 


Our Seed and Plant Catalogues 
FOR 1872, 


Numbering 175 pages, mailed to all applicants on receipt of 
25 cents. To those who will state in what paper they saw 
this, two beautiful colored plates will also be sent. 


SEEDSMEN, 36 CORTLANDT ST., New York, 

G BAPE-VINES and Small Fruit.—Splendid 
stock. Also, Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, Roses, 
Verbenas, Dahlias, Geraniums, etc., in great variety. Send 


| two 3-cent stamps for Pegeripere Catalognes to 
i. , GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


CAMPBELLS 60 Days Sugar Corn.— 
New. Believed to be the earliest sweet corn grown. 


ong ears, large and exquisite flavor. Packet, 25c 
: postpaid. GEO" MPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. r 




















W. CA 


THE GLEN & HALL 


Grain and Clover Threshing and 
Separating Machines. 

e. 4 , Address The Glen & Hall Manufacturing Co., 

i ROCHESTER, N.-Y., or DETROIT, MICH. 

as 72 Catalogues sent free to ail applicants. 


ee 


The Garden Cultivator, 


ea =a atenced ‘han for L tana 
recen hand. implemen 
gardener can to be without. For 


sale at wholesale and retail. Also Town, County, and State 
be yy a e sent on receipt of $1.75. nts wanted. 


HE GARDEN OLEy ATOR_CO., 
ppleton, Wis. 














General Accident Policies, for the year or month, written by | 








— 














CLUB AGENTS 


Who work for THE PRAIRIE FAR- 
MER can either retain 20 per cent on 
yearly subscriptions—that is, remit 
$1.60 for each name—or send the regu- 
lar price, $2.00 per copy, and receive 
eredit on premium account. In the 
latter case, they may select prizes from 
our list of 150 Different Articles, in ac- 
cordance with the number of names 
sent. The Premiums offered are all 
standard goods—the best of their kind 
—and the terms on which they are 
given are not exceeded in libcrality by 
those of any other publishers. Therc 
is no weekly journal so easy or so pro- 
fitable to solicit for. Send for a Pre- 
mium List and canvassing outfit. 


Address 
The Prairie Farmer Co., 
Chicago. | 


Trees and Sh rubs. 


We offer in our large assortment of all the BEST 
VARIETIES, especially fine stocks of the following: 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, Of the best sorts. 
FRUIT TREES, Apple, Pear, Peach, etc. 
EVERGREENS Of all the rarer sorts. 
JUNIPE RS, from 12 inches to three feet. 
ARBOR VITA, 3 cts. each and upward. 
HARDY ROSES, 1 and 2 years—strong plants. 
RHODODENDRONS, seedling and grafted. 
PURPLE BEECH-very desirable and scarce. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in large varicty. 
EVERCREEN THORN for Hedges, $10 # 100. 
g@™ To these and other portions of ourstock the attention 
of Dealers is especially invited. Packages delivered in New 
York. For Catalogues address 


PARSONS & CO., 


Flushing N. Y. 























NDERSON’S AGRICULTURAL 

_ STEAMER, for Steaming Freep For STocK; 
Heating Cheese Vats, Tannery Vats, Conservatories, etc. 
This Steamer is made of Wrought Iron, thoroughly riveted 
and finished in good style. It has a reliable Automatic or 
nto nomen Water Feeder, Safety Valve, Vacuum Valve, 
Water Gauge Cocks, Whistles, etc., all complete. The boiler 
is peculiar in construction, being ONE COMPLETE DOUBLE 
BOILER WITHIN ANOTHER, the two communicating one 
with the other. It has an extraordinary amount of fire 
space for the size of the boiler; No. 3, a medium size, having 

,853 square inches of fire surface; consequently, it requires 
but little fuel to run it. Kither wood or coal may be used 
for fuel. 

It will cook more feed or heat more water in a given time 
than any other steamer of the same size or cost. It is more 
durable than any other, for the reason that the fire-box is 
made of wrought iron, and is entirely surrounded with 
water, Weare also manufacturing 


Anderson’s Low Pressure Steam Heater, 


for heating Private Dweilings, Stores, Churches, Conserva- 
aiters! etc. We manufacture for all the territory east of 
nois. 
For further particulars, address 


P. P. MAST & CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


EMPIRE 


Windmill Manufacturing Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Your orders are respectfully solicited. Address 


E. C. BANCROFT, Sec’y and Treas., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 















First Premium [Medal] awarded in 1810 and 
dorsed by Certificate from AMERICAN Instirure, a eg 
‘““The Best Article in the Market,” 

The AsBEsTos RooFING is not a temporar. 
a roof, but is a substantial and reliable material, weg or 
be safely used in place of tin, slate, ete. on steep or tn 
roofs, in all climates, and can be easily and cheaply trans. 
Poa ifs peerer ofA Roor oune 
so manufacturer oO) SBESTOS F COATI 
BorLer FELTING, Roofing and Sheathin Feta ee pi 
Preventive, Acid, Water, and Fireproof Compositions, and 
pone in Asbestos, Asphaltum, and GENERAL Rooring 
ATERIALS. 
Descriptive Pamphiets, Price-Lists, etc., by mail. 4 
H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St., New York, 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 


ABY’S CHAIR.—Itis 
splendid in every respect.—Complete 
perfect, and safe.—The chair is of Biscit 
walnut — Me greg — having green 
blue, scarlet, or crimson cords to guit 
the fancy, and made to hang -straight 
down from a hook in the ceiling, or, 
as illustrated, going around. A baby 
can sit down, stand up, turn roun 
walk, run, jump, swing—keeping time 
to music—long before they can run 
alone. — Splendid exercise.— No more 
FSi crying.—No more soothing syru; 
ps —- needed. ‘The whole world te 
= be supplied. Now, if you want anice, 
' light manufacturing business,something 
= that will pay, send stamp for “ Private 
° Circular,” or $4for a sample chair, 
Address L.. O. Colwin, 94 Waverley Place, Newark, N. J. 


FENCE. 


The attention of farmers is called to the fence recently 
invented and patented by Thomas H. Speakman, No, 26 N. 
ith St., Philadelphia, an engraving of which is found in the 
present number of the Agriculturist. Any information 
respecting it may be obtained by communication with the 
inventor, and models may be seen, and circulars, with full 
details of construction, and information as to rights, etc., 
obtained, by application to FITCH & THAIN, 245 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

E. SPEAKMAN & CO., 225 West Randolph St., Chicago. 
rT & HOOPES, 303 Market St., Wilmington, 

el. 

THOMAS & BARBER, West Chester, Pa. 

SPEAKMAN & COATKS, Chester, Pa. 


C 
Patent Two-Horse 


Pulverizing Cultivator 


was awarded the First Premium at State and County Fairs 
in 1870 and "41. 

It is superior to the best Wheel Cultivator. 

The price is only ‘Twenty Dollars. 

The draft is reduced nearly one half. 

The depth you wish it to run is regulated without the use 
of wheels. 

It can be drawn close to a tree or plant without injuring it, 

It is not disturbed by short undulations of earth like the 
Wheel Cultivator; but pulverizes, levels, and fits the grouhd 
for the Mowing Machine better than any Cultivator in use, 
aot - — for more purposes than any other implemgat 

+ farm. 


Cc. C. BRADLEY & SON, 
Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 









PATENTED 
SULY 171871. 














Not to be Paid for until Tried. 


ZLIM HSIN 





NISH WITZ 
PNIZIEZATA 





Ps 3 
THE BEST 


Do you want the Agency, or @he for your own use? , 
Ask your merchants for them, or send for circulars. 


WORLD. 


PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
94 Beekman St., New Y 


w York, . 
and 61 Merwin 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Holbrook’s Patent Swivel Plows, 
For Level Land and Side Hill, . 


‘WON THE 
HIGHEST PRIZE 
at N.Y. State Trial, 
1870, for Plowing 
Sod & Stubble 


They leave no dead furrows nor ridges, but an EVEN SUR- 
rack for the Mower, Tedder, and Rake; are of easy draft; 
clear and pulverize thoroughly ; have Self-Adjusting. Self- 
Clearing, Hinged Steel Cutters, Changeable Mold-Boards 
for Sod and Stubble. Send for cireular. Manufactured by 

F. F, HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 


rices and full cultural directions, mailed to all applicants 
ree, 


TED CATALOGUE, containing 
aries at deen oe led to any address in the United States, at Catalogue rates, postage f 


on receipt of 10 qoute, Seeds mai 





Collections of Kitehen-Garden Sccds. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
 - YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 


The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sufficient gu antity of all 
e 


the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables re- 
quired in the Kitehen-Garden : 
Asso. rtment No. § contains 57 varieties, $3.00 
No. 6 contains 83 varieties, 2.00 
6 No.7 contains 18 varieties, 1.00 
The above are prepared expressly for sending by maié?, and 
will be sent post-paid upon receipt of prices annexed. 
Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
(fr —_ paid by purchaser), to any part of the country, as 


follows 
, $20.00; No. 2, $15.00; No. 8, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 
ar a ist of the contents of each Col ection see wee. 
pkt. Z. 


Aspareges, Conover’s Colossal............. lie. 80c. $3.00 
Beans, I frue Yard Long — 3 





Giant Wax, fine 29C. 
Beet, New eer g ee ee ee 15¢. ee, 3.00 
Corn, Moore arly Concord Sugar, oes 253e¢ op TOCe 


dson’s New Branching Field, a pt. Bix Boe. rt ag $2. 
ma New Joint Parching, pkt., 25¢. e pkt: et. 
Cucumber, Gen. Grant, rom 21 to $0 inches long, pkt., 25e. 
Glory of KE rfurt, New Ben” pkt., 25c. 

Egg. -Plant, Black ee. er pKt., 

Lettuce, * "All the Year und, ” 
Watermelon, New Russian Amer Hea, aa. 235c. 

New coranee Be. pe 

Peas, Laxton’s Alpha, p "per “at, $1.50. 
Moore's Vegetable Cian’ 
Mammoth Prize Squash pis ‘the. 
Sugar-Trough Gourd, pk 


Richardson & Gould, 


P.O, Box 5134. 245 Broadway, New York, 


American Agriculturist Building. 








CABBAGE SEED. 
Early Wyr 















Seah waMEGs sass sai « ve ws acer soe Cc. 
True J ersey *Wakeiteld Deletne s Mises «ce olaall 5c. $1.00 $10.00. 
Early York... ..0...... GH Sue Say i’ ee Set 5c. 23 2.00 
Early Winningstadt....,......... +..16¢. 40 4.00 
Large Early Schweinfart.. 15¢ Ai) 8.60 
Fottler’s Brunswick 6 6.00 
Stone Masor......... 40 HY 
Premium Flat Dutch 30 
farblehead Mammoth 1.00 10.00 
Red Dutch, or Pickling. :.......- 40 4.00 
CAULIFLOWER ‘SEED. 
Be $1.50 
Warhy POPIG.. 65.0 cc ceccscccccsccccscccescsevceskepeues " 
Aaiekasly. Paris. ...i.99. heh o6' of hs. csc 00s. eae 5c. 1.50 
Early London. 2.00.0... cee We eee teen e eee eees «.-15C. yi] 
Erfurt Ear lest Dwarf. 50¢. 
Stadtholder........cccccccccccees 5c. 1.50 
Le NOrmand......cui. kee ceccedeseccesceccbweee 285ce. 3,00 
NEW-CROP ONION SEED. 
Early Red.. ce... o-cee eoeee ees sweeeeweeeeecrers 


Large Fea Wethersticld. 
Yellow Danvers, true 
Yellow Dutch.. 









White Portugal. . 
pkt. oz. 
The Trophy (from Original StOCK)....--+eseeeeseees l5c. $1.00 
Extra Early Red...........0--eeseeeeecceeeecceeerees 10¢. 80 
Boston iat Ge Bick Mt lees cahetes cvescqetwese snes 10c. 50 
gel OS apaeeband bene ar Serna vie = 3 
The Cook's FAVOrItC.......cccccccccccccccccccccccece : d 
PUABIG. oiccivcc sedi vbedds sccccccsccecadsiseccegsoones 10¢, 40 
TOBACCO SEED. 
“$4.00 
Conn. Seed Leaf. ......0:+-seeeeeeceeecceeces . 7 W 
Havana, Imported.. -2c. $1.00 10.00 
L atakia’ CENUG) «case stn. > vccinccecsaqncetes 25c, 
SEEDS FOR HEDGES. i 
oz. : 
American Arbor Vitse sesttenseeescveeeseseee eC, $6.00 
pene oe eens . —_ 2.00 
oney Locust.. + -¢e10C, As) 
Osage OTANZE......ceecccccccccsseccerccsecccsscscees 10¢ 1.00 


HITE MUSTARD SEED. 
Valuable for feeding, see Am. Agriculturist, Dec. 1871. By 
eat qt., 50c. Price for larger quantities on application. 
CHOICE SEED POTATOES. 
Early Rose—Four lbs., by mail, $1; by express, per peck, 
We.; per, bush., $2; per r bb 
Bresee’s ae =: the Earlles-—Four Tbe. Tbs., 1 yal » $1; by ex- 
88, per pec er bush., er 
Dibresge's Beertene~ Four 1 1bs., Dy mail, 8 $1; by express, per 
eck, $1; per bush., 
- Th he We ig oe Rose—Four lbs., b mail, $1; 
per peck, $2; ed bush., $6; per bbi., 12. 
Older varieties at market prices, . 


Richardson & Gould, 


P. 0. Box 5134. 245 Broadway, New York, 


American Agriculturist Building. 


by express, 











Collections of Flower’ Seeds by Mall. 
Coll. No. 1—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals.$1.00 
Coll. No. hale and a y - es vereaee bt mac 

and Perennials. .............cscesecceces 


and Peren. sath «oe genie 
4—contains five very ‘choice selec 

from Prize 8, of ‘En, ih Pansies, 

Geran oarrattnn is EP h Aste - 
erbenas, ruffau' renc! 

Double Hollyhocks a eae 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments 


postage free. 
SPRING BULBS. 


Hybrid Gladiolus, chelce names varieties, $8 per doz., 
a up ward 
“ “ 


fine mized Variet 1 
Double Tuberoses, 15¢. each, per do’ Sido. per Ace, cach. éoz. 
Tigridia (Tiger Flower). Mixed eeristied.. -15¢. $1.25 
Lilium Auratum=—The Queen of Lilies. 
We offer a large quantity of this splendid Lily, 2 years 
old, from scales Y PS eee of an inch ii ot 4 ine fol- 
larger’ low rates: an ees per doz., 75c. Price for 
r quantities on ‘applica 
ra large flowering abe Be. to $1 each, $3.50 to $10 doz. 
Colocasia esculentum, 
One of the most beautiful and striking of the Ornamental 
Foliaged Plants in cultiyes tion. 
Price 50c., $1.00, and $2.00 each, er to size of bulbs. 


FINE MIXED LAWN GRA SHED. 
By the use of our improved mixture, a ye wn 
may be made ina very shi ort time. 
By mail, per qt., 80c.; by express, per bush., $6.00. 
Fora complete list of Seeds, Mare red and Garden Requi- 
sites, see our large Illustrated Catalogue. 


Richardson & 


P. 0. Boxti4. 248 Broadway, New York, 


American preter hess 


Coll. No.4—c 





ote eeeeeee Preced 





VEGETABLE PLANTS & ROOTS 
For Farmers and Market-Gardeners. 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants (cold-frame), $10 
Barly Erfurt Conligower plants (cold-frame), $20 per 1,000. 


Horse-radish sets, $6 per 
Rhubarb, Linneus (fine roots), $12 per 100; i Bl Fd 1,000. 





Asparagus, Van Sic klen’s Colossal, 7s ty) per, 2,000. 


rantee - Bat M1 be Cpioea os Aaparayee pure. 
Two thirds of Colossa: 
All of the above are a a rope ~ ccm 


one 


ape $6 QORTLANDT 8%, New York. 
WLEY’S’ PRICE - LIST 


Genuine Wethersfield (Ct.) Onion Seed. 
Warranted Fresh and Reliable. 


oz, Perlb, Per 25 





J 





? Per 1b: 

Wethersfield Large [ted Onion.,.;.20c. $1.50 $1.25 
Medium Early Round “ “= ...;.25c. 2.00 "1.35 
axe or Firgt we | ¥- 9 ‘Gers. 2.50 
Yalow, w Danve ss 2.00 

ite Silver Skin * 4.00 
White Globe 4.00 
Premium Flat.Dutch Cabbage Seed. 8.00 10 tbs. $2.50 
marly White Spine Cucumber Seed... sell 3 
Early Blood Turnip Beet Seed, ..... .. a: 60 


et pounds or less b a4 mail, post- ald Larger quantities 
by oxpeenne (not pre-paid), on To at of price. Remittances 
may draft on_New Yor oney Order, Registered 
Letter, or ‘Expre ess. $2.00.may be sent in letter at my risk. 
Complete catalogue for g°rdeners free on application. 

Address 

R. D. HAWLEY, Seed Warehouse, 


492 and 498 Main St. Hartford Ct. 


MAMMOTH.. DENT CORN 
EXCELSIOR OATS. 


CORN yields 100 bushels per acre. Stalk strong, cars 
lar ains heavy—40 rows to an ear. The best corn grown. 
Price 4 cts. 2 per Oana 4lbs., $1, free by mail, By express, 


1-peck. 

xO sro Skins yicia w bnshels 
a4 ee: — i from one pint of seed, bushels. The 
best pa ing oats that are raised. Price 50c. per qt., free by 
mail. nd two stamps for samples. Address, With the 
money. G. D, LATHROP & CO., Wapakoneta, Ohio. 





racre, weigh 





FRESH, GENUINE, and RELIABLE 
Vegetable and- Flower Seeds, 


~ Bent ege' mail, post-paid, t6 any par the oars; 

















# Db. 
Asparagus, Concrets GONORNB o osiedcrvcceccs..-.00 30 $3.00 
Hest. Jere rep, ae ana Tang Smooth ee omaibied we = shee 
bag PTUTT ITI TTT Tee oft . 
” at at Dutch c teh and Late ei. eee STS 
Orange rly Horn...... : 
Pek 7 Amara Extra iP ahbety Kt. 20c 
Celery, White Solid and Dwarf te... 4.00 
Cocssaber, White Spine and Early Cluster 1.50 
Egg-plant, N. Y. Imp’d and Bi Pekin... 8.00 
Le! face, Curied 8i Simpson and Tennis Ball........ 4.00 
Muskmejon, Nutmeg and Skiliman’s.............. 1.50 
Watermelon, Mt Sprout and Ice Cream...... oéne 1.50 
on, ed ellow 2.50 
Parsnip, Smoot rat G 3 
pint et Wie a Lo i) 
t=) “ 
teach; Sates Warowr 5 ih 
N.Y. and er 





. Gra 8. 
Tarnip. Red and White Top, Strap Leaf, and Yel- ia 
lo w Glo! be.. PPUTUTETEPTICE SORE ee eee 10 ay 
COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 





No. 1 contains 12 choice var. Hardy Annuals. <cea 

seg | = / ove : 

} oO. “ b “ “ & 
No.4 Wy plies Ben's and se mabe x 1.00 
No.5 < ee Yt a Lome 2.50 


e for 1872, containing a complete 
list of all varieties worthy of om Itivation, Oe fe! Time and 


Manner of Sowing, ‘o Beau red Plates and 
other Eng area S paallies to my ale gratis; to all 


others on receipt of 10¢. 
Address " JAMES FLEMING, 
67 N St., New York. 


GREENHOUSE & BEDDING. PLANTS. 
SURPLUS STOCK 


of many NEW = ya pt = be sold durin 
months of ‘Marc low rates. Who! = 


list mailed free. Mi incieated peseripave Catalogue, 25¢c. 


ay aw) 


35 CortiandtSt. , New York. 


PPmnoveD White- rspined Cucumber Seed.— 
The. result of a careful selection for several years of 


My new Seed Catalo 














the most perfect-shaped cucumbers, tom Jin that. have 

uniform! ete them, in my own Price 25 cts., 

post-paid. °G PSON ADAMS Florist and Morticul- 
urist, West feduer. Mass. 














“The plants are very vigorous aii@ productive. “IE think 
the MATILDA will become a for market, 
inasmuch as the fruit is very large, 










prod namie 


Bee Journal. Having be cra porter” 5 ‘in- 
trodu gers ,wilbsupp! ig 
to the of the oe, 3 ar 
Ibs. 3. one H 
half bash. fo  ecalat Aaa BEN DEN : 
Rox 81, Corydon, Harrison Co, Ind. SS. : 
HOVEY & . 


ILLUSTRATED 





Seed 


2 Seman 
aya ort mera Sa 


All seeds warranted to reach Purchasers. 
HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


magne 





CE OE a I tr eh II tant peta ape, emf 











4 
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ne ,THE,,HANSON LETTUCE. 

bove cut represents a sectional view, showing the 
inaide ‘Of this truly superior Lettuce. Thc heads are re- 
markably large, deliciously sweet, tender, and crisp, even to 
the outer leayes. per packet, 25c. 

Bastian’s Extra Early Bect.—The perfection of 
a Beet, being very early, of quick pore. fine Ln yt eee 
form, and color, 3 profitable variety for the Market- 
Gardener, and one of the best for family use. Per lb., $1.50; 
per 0z., 

Bastian’s Half-Long Blood Beet, incolor,shapc, 
and size, is all that can be desired ina Beet. A valuable 
variety to follow after the preceding onc. Per Ib., $1.50; 
per 02., 20c. a 

Dark Red. Egyptian Beet.—A small, early variety, 
Flat, dark blood color. Per Ib., $3; per 0z., 30c. 

Philadelphia Flat Datch Cabbage.—Extra se- 
lected. A profitable variety. ‘Pcr lb., $3; per oz.. 39c. 

Philadelphia Late, Drumhead  Cabbage.— 
Per Ib., $3; per 0z., 30c. 

Boston Market Celery.—A dwarf solid varicty. 
Per oz., 50c.; per packet, 10c. ~~ 

Conover’s Colossal Asparagus.—Per Ib., $5.00; 
per 0z., 80c. 

Lesher’s Mammoth Asparagus.—Per l1b., $1.00; 
per 02., 20c. 

Early White Curled, Endive.—Self-blanching ; 
very fine, large, and extra curled. Per oz., 50c. 

Cauliflower Le Normand.—The fincst variety. 
Short-stemmed. Per oz., $2.50; per packet, 25c. 

Trophy Tomato.—Onr own saving, from extra large 
selected fruit. Per oz., $3; per packet, 20c. 

Tomato.—The Cook’s Favorite, Tilden, and Feejee 
Island. Per oz., 40c.; per packet, 10c. 

Tom De Market aid-Gen.Graut.. Per 
02., 50c.% - Sa | : 


Oni Ww T Wbp380c, per oz. 
= wet: Pere AE Yo 1b.; 80¢. per oz. 


_TOSeTAP™" SOT TRM SE eS ted 






The above are only a few of the Saeesemnces' we have 
, ; - 





1872. 
DREER’S 


Garden Seeds, 


ALWAYS 


Fresh & Reliable, 


A full stock of every variety, with all 
the most desirable 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, etc., ete. 


Dreer’s Extra Early Pea has acquired a reputation 
beyond all others as an early, ever cropper, so essential for 
an early, profitable crop. Per bush., $10: per qt., 4Uc. 


McLean’s Little .Gem.—Delicious flavor, dwarf, and 
quite early. Per qt., 60c. 


Laxton’s Alpha Pea.—The earliest and best dwarf 
wrinkledmarrow Pea. Per pt., $1. 


Beans.—Dwarf German Wax. Early, remarkably ten- 
der, and stringless. Per qt., 50c. 


Beans.—Large Lima. Extra selection. Five Beans toa 
pod. Per qt., 50c. 

Corn.—Darling’s and Crosby’s Early Sugar. Per 
qt.,40c. Stowell’s Evergreen.—2ic. per qt. 

All varieties of Peas, Beans, and Corn, when sent by mail, 
are 16c. additional per quart for postage. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

Our stock of flower seeds is unusually large and fine. We 
make a specialty of this department, and grow many of the 
leading kinds on our seed gardens and farm, The fincst 
varieties of Asters, Balsams, Carnations, Calceolaria, Cine- 
raria, Cyclamen, Dahlia, Diadem Pink, China Pink, Hezrt’s- 
Ease or Pansy, Larkspurs, Lobelia, Minulus, Nasturtium, 
Phlox Drummondii, Petunia, Double Portulaca, Stock 
Gilly, Verbenas, Double Zinnias, etc., etc., etc. 


PLANTS, SHRUBS, BULBS, ctc. 
Every variety for the Garden, Window Garden, Conser7va- 
tory, and Greenhouse. 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1872, 


With fulldeseriptfyetists'of our stock, will be mailed to. all 
upon receipt of a postage-stamp, Address 


HENRY,..A.,DREER, 
Philadelphia,. Pa. 











for sale, all of gh will 2 pee-at prices quoted. 


———= 
mide ess) ’ 


reved Brunswick Cabbage. 


This fine Cabbage, originally intro- 
duced by our Mr. Schlegel, and per- 
fected in size and form by Mr. Fottler, 
father of the junior membér of our 

rm, still. maintains its superiority 
for general calture over all other cab- 
bages at present known. 

‘he wien py eee cut was drawn 
and-engraved from a fair average 
specimen of .our seed stock crop of 
1871, and is a faithfal representation of 
the variety as sold by us. It is a rapid 
grower, and uniformly productive of 
large, handsome, solid heads, on short 
stems, with but few outside leaves. 
Early planted, it is ready for use in 
July and August.’ Later planed, It_is 
in_ use’ throughout the winter. We 
offer seed of this fine variiety, and a 
general assortment of other seeds, in 
quantities suited to the requirements 
of fy 

he specialty of our business is fur- 
nishing seeds of extra quality suited 
to the requirements of Market-Garden- 
crs and others. Our seeds are grown 
from the choicest stocks and in the 
most careful manner, and we know 
ingly deal in no other. 


Catalogues of varieties 
and — sent free to 
all who. apply for them. 

Address 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & CO, 16 S. Market''St,, Boston)’ Mast 





eg ROR 1872 E 
Guiarged and improved, containing complete list of si 


, and) FLOWER SEEDS, 
fo,any, + te ob on receipt of 






is now ready, and 
postage stamp. a 

Bi Bs ES, - 

oF 2060. Bi St., New York. 

: HK HOSE, an ang be patie 

Bosh est yarieties in 

ae ae ers to TA mM & DAVEN- 


fa See“ Corn fs King,” in another Golan. 











CENUINE WETHERSFIELD ONION 
SEED, CARDEN, VECETABLE, 
and FARM SEEDS, etc. 

AR DD. Hawiey’s 


Annual Descriptive Catalocuc of the above seeds for 1872, 
containing a complete selection of vegetable. and agricul- 
tural seeds of superior quality, to mect.the requirements of 
Market-Gardeners and ers, is just published, and will be 
sent freetoalbapplicants. Address 

R.D. HAWLEY, 49? and 493 Main St., Hartford, Ct. 


Plant’s Farmers and Gardeners’ 
Almanac for 1872. 
With Descriptive Catalogue of Sceds, 
now ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants. 
Address L. G. PRATT & CO., 8t. Louis, Mo. 








Just Issued —The Nineteenth Bdition 


OF OUR 


Seed Catalogue 


Illustrated Flewer and Kitchen 
Garden Directory, 


Of 150 pages, which we shall be pleased to furnish to all Who 
have not already received it, and who will inclose us two 
stamps. It gives the price of 3,000 varieties of Seeds,'G@la- 
diolug. and@ other Bulbs, Small Fruits, ete., with a 11 
List of Novelties in Vegetable and Flower Seeds not 
before given, ne 

English Acorns, for Sced.-—-This variety 
Oak is celebrated throughout England for and 
useful purposes. The growth is. pyramidal, d of 
branching like other varieties of Oak. Qnristock is keppin 
the finest condition for*planting. One quart of “Acorns, by 
mail, post-paid}for 60.cents.. Price per bushel On applica- 
tion. Address 


CURTIS & COBB, 
i61 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











Having been the first to introduce to the_ public the 
Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead 
Manunoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water- 
melon, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, boston Curled 
Lettuce, and other 


New and Valuable Vegetables, 


with the return of another season I am _ngain prepared to 
supply the public with Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the 
— quality. My Annual Catalogue is now ready, and will 
ye sent free to ail. My customers of Jast year will receive 
it without writing for it.-It abounds in fine engravings, 
many of which were taken from photographs of fre vege- 
tables themselves. It has not only all novelties, but the 
standard vegetables 6f the farm,and garden.{oyer onedimn- 
dred of which are of my own growing), and a carefully.sc- 
lected list of Flower Seeds. As stated in my, Catalogue, all 
iny seed is sold underthres warrants—isti That all money 
sent shall reach me. 2a; That ali seed ordered shall reach. 
the purchaser, 30: That my seeds shali be fresh, and true 
toname. Catalogues free to all, 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Warblehead, Mass. 


Vegetable. Seeds... etc, 


OUR ANNUAL 


PRICE LIsTt 





White 





Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds . 


Embracing all the standard kinds, at popular’ prices, is now 
ready, and mailed free to any address. 4 


ALFRE 








NEW AND. RABE V 


I make the seed of New and Rare Vegetables special y, 
besides raising all the common! varieties. On the cover of 
my Catalogue willbe found extraets from } rs received 
from farmers. and gardeners residing in over thirtyidifferent 
States and Territories who have used. my ee Pa ons to 
ten years, Oatalogues’ sent frée to ‘all. M tom. of 
last year will receive it without writing for it. 

JAMES.J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


THORBURN'S FLOWER SEEDS. 


Our Annual Descriptive 
CATALOGUE OF FLOWER SEEDS, 
containing all the novelties, also Hybrid Gladiolus 
and Spring Bulbs, is now ready for mailing free to 

applicants. New Tree Seed Catalogne also just issued, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 15 John St., New York. 
NOW Woodruff’s Annual Catalogue of choice 
, Greenhouse and Vegetable Plants. Special 
inducements. to, buyetsy: Send for Cata- 
READY. logue. free to all. 








dregs 
OODRU FF, Florist, Westfielaj N. J. 


Threo New Melons. 


My Catalogue contains a description, with engravings, of 
three new melons, which are well worthy the attention of 
all who love choice melons. Catalogue free to all. 

SAMES J. Hi. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mags. 
Py) th IN CF 1 FL fRIN TS, 
FOR $1. by mall, postpaid, wend stamp, fOr 
cireular, 1, A. CATLIN, Corry, Pa. 











t. 


SEONG SAS 


- 
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“FF lower Seeds. 


Our new SEED CATALOGUE, which contains a 
eatly enlarged list of Flower Seeds, and includes all the 


eoveltion of walue, both in FLOWERS and 


VEGETABLES, is now ready for distribution. Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water St., 


NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
Machinery, and Fertilizers. 


Flower. Seeds. 


OUR ANNUAL 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Including novelties for 1872, ismow ready, and mailed free 
to all applicants. 
ALFRED BRIDCEMAN & SON, 
876 Broadway, New York. 


New. and Rare Plants 


For 
SPRING OF 1872. 
JSTOEN SAUII’S 
Catalogue of New and Beautifal:Plants will be ready in 
February, containing a superb colored plate of a fine New 


Pelargonium, mailed free to all my customers; to others 
price 10 cents, or a plain copy to all applicants free, 


JOHN SAUL, 
Washington City, D. C. 


Flowers for the Million, 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Verbenas. »'}.’ ‘Roses. 


Plants sent by» mail, post-|, Asplendid collection. Fifty- 
paid, 15 for $1.00; by express.|page Catalogue sent free to 
100 for $5.00; 1,000 for $40, any address : 

MASSEY & HUDSON, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 


Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 
33 ‘KINDS ‘FOR $1.00. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID: 
The subscriber; hayingyover 40 years’ experience in cultivat- 


ing. Flower Seeds, étc.. has made a selection of all the most 
desirable flowers for general cultivation. The list comprises 




















over 250 kinds, and Pe wer Selecting from it can obtain 
pe fine flowers as i electing from an expensive fancy 
cata 


ne, at less than half the poxPenae—as many on the list 
are sold by others at 10¢., 15¢:, 206., per package. 
The list will be sent to all who apply for it. 


G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, L.I., N.Y 


For the Spring Trade. 
ALL’ FINE PLANTS. 


aphne Cneorum, Pt old, $15 per 100; 3 and 4 yrs. old, 


large plants, $25 per 1 Tritoma vari 5 to $5 per 100. 
Gi ey th ew to rm, ed ann aby 4, $15 
oconia noe 15 to $2 per 100. a benas, 


| Plants, & 50 var., wi 
OL. of BROTHERS, Springfield, Mass. 


The Beautiful Flowers. 


A 43-page catalogue free. No seeds for sale, but all live 
plants from the best set of greenhouses in the West. 
Address 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO.,, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


i W. COBURN & 00., Hast Chester, N. Y., 
Offer this spring a choice stock of : 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ornamental’ Trees, 
Hardy Herbaccous Plantsi 
' Circulars upon application. 


PONTE. pk 


ELLWANGER & BAR 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Resheaster.. N. Y. 














By Mall and Express. 
Address 
Estab’d 1840. 









Verbena and Pansy Seed, 


choice, from fine varieties.) Per pack: ; 
package of each, 50c.; five packages ot athe” er $1. *Cata- 
Seg my Bonquet Dantias, emenat ae Geraniums, 
ready, and forwarded jon. application. Address 
(inclosing stamp) DEXTER SNOW Chicopee, Mass, 





Binsbeene 





TREES, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For SPRING of 1872. 


We invite the — of Planters and Dealers to our 
arge and complete stock of 


Standard -.. Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape-Vines, sere Fruits. 
Ornamental Trees, Shra 


Roses. 
New and Rare Frait and Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and New Plants 


Prompt attention given to allinquiries. 
Descriptive and Tlluatrated tens Catalogues sent prepaid, 
on receipt of stamps, as follows: 


0. 1—Fruits, 10e. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10e. No. 
$Grceanouse. 10c. No.4—Whoiesale, Free. 


ddress 
7 ELLWANGER & BARRY, : 


Estab'd 1840, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N 


EVERGREENS. 


American Arbor Vite, seven sizes, all transplanted. 
Also the beautiful dwarf varieties, Hovey’s Golden, 
Hoopes’, Heath-Leaved, Parsons’, Booth’s, etc., 
etc.,in several grades. Irish and Swedish Junipers, 
Siberian Arbor Vitze, etc. 

Send for the following Catalogues: 

No.1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. Descriptiveand IMustrated Catalogue of Ornamentals. 

No. 3. Wholesale List for Nurserymen and Dealers. 

HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Numeries, Westchester, Pa. 


IMMENSE STOCK OF “APPLE 


AND OTHER 


FRUIT TREES, VINES, & PLANTS, 


Of Finest Quality, at Astonishingly Low 
Rates. Extraordinary inducements to wholesale buyers. 
Catalogues free. 








STARK & BARNETT, Louisiana, Mo. 





Frnit, arden, Flower, : 
Shade, Trees, edge, Plants, Garden, Seeds. 
600 Acres. Qist Year. rz Greenhouses. 


:. 000 Apple and Crab Rootpiafts, best sorts, $50 


000 Pear, Plum, or Tetofsky Roodtgrafts, “15 
Std. Pear, extra, 1 year parte t, etc., Sto 4 ft., 160 

5000 Silver Maples, aver’ age 1 10 
10,000 Osage Orange Plants, ist clas $3, 25 
5,000 Concord Grape or Willow Cnttin 8 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, lar, er tock. 
100-Page Mlustrated Catalogue, 1 
Colored Plates, Emits and lowers, eaples by mail, $1, 
‘Wholemig. Pri ice, List f 
KB. KS PHOENIX, Bivodatmgten, mH. 





Bushherg Vineyards «is 


‘and Nurseries. 


We make the oe of Grape-vines a specialty, and offer 
our extensive and we 4 +o stock at very low rales. 
Price-lists for § ae Figk free. Address 
ISIDOR & SON, Bushberg, Jeff. Co:, Mo. 


Macedon “arg 


Offer Oran TF nC ig Dlants, carefull 

lected, in & cen Ut ciara 

Pears of cers fine ‘growth, red, Choriea 

oles, Grape-Vines in quantity, Ornamental 
-lants, etc, Send for Priced Catalogu 


J.B. JONES, Successor to C. L. Van DUSEN, -— 
a | Macedon ™ Wayne a aol Y. 
SMALL FRUITS. Small Fruits. 
lafge qutatitities. nce ts es, Raspherrfes,; and 
end stamp ae pr 

JOHN E, HUNT, Manalapan P. O.  Rbenosth Co., N. J. 
@TR AWBERRIES, Wilson, Downer, etc. ,$2 per M. 
Raspberries, $6. Dorchester BYk’s, $10. Asparagus, $8. 


All other stoek at low prices. 
T. DUFFELL, Yardyille, N.J. 


Speae, Trees! aa — lant | Bovcs Seeds! 


Apple and Crab Roo Fp OR 1 2008 .00 
Fear, Std. Extra, 1 ‘o's Bartiett, piod Sto 4ft., doz., 00 
ig tae + 12.00 





rees an 








Grapes, Concords, 2.65 per 100 00. 





Fruit, 


Seeds, le, Ouage new, bu. . 
Aecdlinge, Be Soft ith mye y $1; Early ose; Pe ‘ 300 
, Soft Maple. . 
~~ 74 Y ew ew Pricelist, 10c. 


ae Catalo, ne age and 
RD FKOR loomington, mil. 





Rochester 
Bre Nurs 
Established 1830, Ci ireular AnL per rserios. ARDY 


100, or per Te. racing all afl best Hi 

ena lect i Te Speckaltler and aa dg: 
tal—-besides a se ny oS. cia a! 5. 
4d SPOPTLES kocheker 


Address 


COLUMBUS NURSERY .—Greenhonse and Bedding 
Plants give universal ear Spring Catalogue mailed 
to applicants. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 











| logues mailed to applicants, 


Moorestown Small Fruit & Plant Farm, 
Prices Greatly Reduced for Cash. 
Wilgon’s Albany and Charles Downing AS 


Ww rel ¥ 90.75 
22 other varieties 4 ean Ruspbe rates. “No charge 
Philadelphia an oe 


beEIry.....05 
ine, earls and others, 1 


fae 0, Mar ae s 
Le vurietinn Sen 


eee ewes ese seseseeseseresesseeees 













Her: faeg oe 

Wilson Earl 

Boach-tresa 
one eee Best 


* 
“ a “ 





$1.25; 10 ts., $10 
Bark a ‘and Peerless Potatoes, 150 bush, 99351 e bl 
$00 # 10 Dbis-s $275 # 100 bbl” ? 
aspuben wishing any of tlie’ 5 
Those living So’ should atte $8: 
them in time, Send for a s Cal Bs. 
where. TH oe Ge J 





ong = me 1854. Ocean é% 
. Small 


Sate TAnpaues rai ries 
Wises siprins: Dacket 


e” 
Oran sess mis 
ete., by mail or express 


Catal jogue No.1. A Zeneral ral “Greemonse Bebeermient— 


New, fare, - autiful °Pinnte, tHe ior 8 


Waeleaate Lise” 


(Ah (fo See 


Red Bank P. O., N. J. 


Sweet Chestnut Trees, 


800,000 yet unsold. A 16-page circular free. Also a large 
general nursery stock. Wholesale list to gee ana 


dealers. Address 
. Oo. 








STORRS, HARRISON &' 
Painesvill 


BELLEVUE NURSERY, 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 7 
A special wholesale price-list of Bedding» Plants, and 
Plants suitable for Hanging Baskets, Vases, Rock-work, etc., 





| etc. Ready first of February. Mailed free on application to 


A. Be WOODRUFF, Propriettr, 
Or, H. C. CHITTY, pink 4 it ate = 


1872, . TREES! TRE leat at 

















Apple-trees, three” years, very ‘ine 
Cherry SmaliiF Fruits, Ornamental ‘Shrub 
wt faple, and peed well for groves ; Ever 3 = 
‘OMNy eC wel of 

prigent Beales 

BARNES 11 i 
ca, Il. 
i. 
ar 


Merry bn 
ae 


[VERGRHENG 


$2 ot be. 








una 
Year Transplanted.., ‘ 
" Arbor-Vite, 446 bis in) deity io ng mL 
Address (Wi thie mt Ne nd Sead 





“THE IVY - HILL . NURSERY 


TAO Ti 





CA 
| of Small ruil, 
free to aie plicants. fg hy: . 
EISIG 6 HER AMIE Now Coates aaeieeiedi ce. y- 
w. & ig SMITH, . 
> iameilons a 







Geneva. Nursery, 
400 ACRES:;: Send 106. for ¢ ’ 


500,000 “Grape-Vines for Sa i! 


wont toe 


eda RI eh ea 
e ae:  dtouets ara 
Se ee 


ing for sale. 


HONEY LOCUST i= 
ASPARAGUS, sm 


J. W. COBURN '& 


400 


plete senotaaall of Sia 








i 1 Chester, N.Y. 
STANDARD Pear 


at, Pie edie So gly mend 
— = » * 














OLLAR GR whole roo, 
A plo‘ook grate chp = Bin eter ae sad kay 7 
dre: Me Gen ay: N. ** 
w To) Thira 
START A ats ar} ~ io. Price® cents 


Price-list No, 2, foren ring of 9 
TEIKES' NURSERIES, Dylon, 0. CEstablistied 4822.) 
LUMBUS NURSERY.—A vy large . 
ue assortment of Trees, iF ruits, Shrubs, ~ read 
lants, ofthe best quality, and at eaotinne prices, Cata- 
R. &. Hanford; Columbus, ‘0: 
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ERRY PLANTS FOR 
oremurkable new seedlings, Early Sur- 
peat ‘Bari th monstrous berries, 1.0z. each. 
1 rprise ripens ten days, and Hud- 

fore any other kind. 


lente, $1 pidos.. 
Many other varieti ey for de- 
oy. Mm. §. CARPENTER & S80N, Rye, 


ree 
rise and ma 


Westohester Co., 


75,000 Raper rin i. 
three and four feet high. 
hundr Address 


SCHUYLER, Belleville, N.J. 

STANDARD Pear-Trees 

dé 5 Nusa sioek, Aaets rates, and a com- 

* 2.5 OODY & SONS, Lockport, m..X. 

M . NINE moors (in quan- 
na ee 


for four doyoring 
tnd deseriptive Circulars of 
chan aid Hedge Plants. 
ster Hoes Ra a snere Seay, 
; ee oes r ro RAISE BE 
ou neon. nine Plants, best sorts. 
ou Oug! toxce ag cissh? 3 Ow prices. 


Choice ‘Grape-Vines for Spring Trade, 


EumMEtan, Martha, Walter, Croton, and other choice kinds ; 
also — nursery stock. Merrell & Coleman,Geneva,N. Y: 


“Native Evergreens. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor Vite, White iy spy and Hemlock. 
Also Larch; 5 to 10 a pokes digs 2 mers : $10 for 5, _ 
Packing free. Sk Soaiien N. 


@QMALL oe A SPECIALTY 
All the best varieties. Send for Catalogue and How to 
Grow them. SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N. J. 






























The Rochester Berry-Basket. 
DURABLE AND LOW-PRICED. 


he arts, Cre , and % Quarts. 
nd for Circulars t 
COLLINS, GEDDES & CO., 


Gen'l Ag’ts, Moorestown, N. J. 


7 -— 2 -- 

ANTED.—Parties. to inte in the manufac- 

tare and sale of certain ~ and Berry Boxes. 

Three eae Letters Patent. Terms easy. For particu- 
lars, address JAMES SHEPALD, Bristol, Ct. 











STANDARD Pear Trees 
oat arentiy reduced rates, and a complete 


assortment of urset7 Sf Stock. Address 
MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


Cheap Corn Culture 


20 Acres a Day, Better than by Hand, with 


THOMAS’ SMOOTHING HARROW. 


81 Slanting Teeth of Tempered Steel for $25. 
La Fg A small pie being poeee, bs and sloping back- 


ward ted corn, but effec- 
aS ga i eS ise 

obviate 

eer ute the most sammie neta , 


i 
ry — reason 
uiftowil trope are bones Sabsases br cal by cultivation 
shire, which can be profitably ; 
done with 


oe ‘ae Yieia 3 to 5 bushels per Acre. 
iy excelent save York “In potato cult 
it r really ex ent: _— hal Tne: expense. mare 


follows: ‘‘I offered a circular to 








oun ringyille Iowa) an influential Quaker. 
He aid, ° ‘T Tei t.’ Said I, ‘Read it, it ‘aie you 
No ti bere the ssuimens itselt thee mus 

ee ae nt $100 for four 

1 aid — = have used 

ve poners #8 ?’ “He said, 

wilt do ail papers say 

oe E. BURNS, ont Fi ms says: I harrowed 
my corn and potatoes, One acres a a day. 


oy An FIELD. 6c sg Il: *A 12years 
SnD ene in one day than i0 men the Oa oy. ” 


°JAS. A. PINE. Qube, Neb.: “I —a my corn, 
R. PORD, Bada, Ill. : “On my corn it did good work.” 


— tr harrowod i eres a wet at jecatind cors on 1 
LARK, Cambridge, [l.; jley excellent pas corn.” 


sent free, with 
ered at depots in 


peo " j 
pee paneer Beans 
ws kal angle om Ore Pe oF 


One good Canvasser Wanted in every town. 
J. dc THOMAS & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
Sold in NEW YORK CITY only by 


R. H. ALLEN & co., 
189 & 191 Water Street. 


‘Bree Pruners Can 7 .! s Sout into.a tree, 
and cut limbs 2% in. diam- 
eter. cena for Circular. 
Pruning g Shears. ERESCOTT, 
Bandy Hill,'N. Y. 
Pais 


Bie eared ed tol dese 














SESSIONS. & -KNOX’S 
_ - PATENT 


HARD - STEEL PLOWS 





MBODY 
tific ada’ 
PaTENT, and have extra qualities of hardness, eac 
metal. being made by a process that converts about one 


THEIR APES THE SCIEN- 
on of natural lines embraced b exe 
piece o 


third On each side into steel, and allows it to be hardened as 

much as fire and water can make it, while the center re- 

mains soft or flexible. This gives’ them a toughness that 

avoids the liability of breakage so general with other plows, 

and a surface better adepted to slide thi the soil, whicli 

aT amount of power required, and further adds to 
ura y 


These Hara-Steel Plows received ceived the highest premium, $20, 
awarded to Fewe atthe Vermont State Agri- 
cultural Fair, September’, 1871. 
Mesers. Sessions & Knox were awarded the meet gad by 
the New York State Agricultural Society, Oct., 
Awarded the highest prize, a Siloer Medal, by — Were Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, September’, 1 
ALSO 


ZNO xX’s 
Patent and Improved Eagle, 
PROUTY & MEARS’ 
CELEBRATED CENTER-DRAFT, 


IMPROVED SWIVEL, 


For Side Hill and Level Land, that leave no Ridges or 
Dead Furrows, 


AND MAPES’ IMPROVED 
SUBSOIL PLOWS. 
MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements 
AND MACHINES, 


DEALERS IN SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 
And other requirements of Agriculturists and Agricultural 
Districts. 

WAREHOUSES: 

53 Beekman St., New York, and 
Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Factories at Worcester and Aycr, Mass. 
(2 Price List and Descriptive Catalogue 
on application. 


Johnston’s Self-Raking Reaper 


is so well known among grain-growers generally, that it 
needs po extended heralding in print. 

As manufactured by us, it is the only Reaper that will save 
the entire crop when badly lodged. 

We warrant it to cut any grain that grows, and in any 
condition. 

A pair of ordinary horses and a boy to drive it will cut 
from 10 to 20 acres a day in the most satisfactory manner. 

Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

Cc. C. BRADLEY & SON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


STANDARD Pear Trees 


greatly reduced rates, and a complete 


assortment of 4 fy Stock. Address 
EMO OODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


TILE MILLS. 


QUAKER CITY TILE MILLS. 
Thirty days on trial. All pieces broken first year furnished 


free. Send for Circular to A, N. HADLEY, 
Quaker City Works, Richmond, Ind. 


Vertical & Horizontal 
CORN MILLS. 

















80-inch grinds 30 bus. per hour, 
and 20-inch 15. Frice © son $140. 
EDWARD H 
New re Ct. 





BRICK. BRICK. 


Pressed-brick machine. Patented January 16th,~ 1872 
Makes the finest dog toy front brick, at no gre: ater cost 
than common b y change of ——. | easzees a first- 
class tile machine. For pertienlars ad 

J. W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, Ohio. 


RM AND CONTRACTORS’ 
CARTS, of new and improved patent dumping ar- 
ipogemeats, Field and Garden Rollers, Road Scrapers, 
Wheelbarrows, Horse and Hand Cultivators. Send for Cir- 
culars. DECATUR & COXE, Seeds, Fertilizers, etc., 197 








Water St., New York. 


cAHOOW'S BROADCAST SEED SOE, 





Fon SOWING ALL Kins OF y GRAIN AND Grass Skzp, 


It does the-work of five mi 
« Walks and Talks” In american Thrice riculturi. 3 ee Re, toner of 
like the Cahoon Seed Sower very much indeed y man 
sowed 18 acres of grass-seed with it in six hours,” For sal 
by agents in all parts of the country. Y. 
‘Price of Hand Machines $10. nd stamp for-circuigr, 
D. H. GOODELL, Sole Manufacturer, Antrim, N, 7,' 


Holbrook’s Regulator 








Won the Highest Prize at WY. State Trial,1870, 


The Drill sows with regularity Beet, Carrot, Onion, Par. 
snip, Turnip, Sorghum, Pes as, Beans, ‘etc. Seed. Conductor 
is ENAMELED WHITE, and shows the seed as it drops, to pre- 
vent any mistake or failure. The Hand Cultivator weeds 
between rows 6 to 14 inches wide. Sold by agricultural 
dealers. Manufactured by 

F. F. HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass, 





No. &. PLANT Your Pras, Beans, Galore Carro 
Nursery, and all Garden Seeds with Allen 
$i2° Planet Drills, They have no_equal at work, 
Testimonials free. 119 S. 4th, Phila., Pa, 


Metropolitan Agricultural Works. 


Nishwitz Pulverizing Harrow, 


The best implement for the purpose now in use, price $%. 
Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-Sower will sow evenly 
all kinds of seeds. Price $10. 
Steel Clipper Plows, and all other improved implements 
for the farm and garden, sold by 
GRIFFING-& CO., 60 Cortlandt St,, New York. 


yp OHN Ss. COLLINS 
Wells Pioite at 


ES wh. 
Raises Berries and Small yd oy market, 
Bottem prices, List sent 
INVALIDS’ 


TRAVELING CHAIRS, | 


FOR in ns *OUR-DOOR aes. 
Any one having use of 

can propel and guide one. Havine ng 

no use of the hands, any child of five 

yearscan push a a grown person about, 
Invalids’ Carriages to order. 

PATENT SEDAN CARRYING CHAIRs. 
State your case and send stamp for 


STE W. SMITH 
Fiilinn’Ste ‘New York, 


Great Western Gun Works. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, ae agg 


Caps, Powder, Shot, Wads, Ballete, Sans® 
Powder-Flasks, Gun materials and Moats or e vey 
description at very low prices. Bene stamp for a Price- 

















We send goods by Express, C.0.D., with privilege torex- 
amine before pod the re hil, Amy Guns apd evolvers 


bought or traded for, Addre J. H. 
Great ‘Western ‘Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WOODRUFF’S PATENT EARTH-CLOSET 


Took the First Premium 3 ” amd American 
Institute Fairs of i870 and 18 


A — Closet and pairs afte than any 


Price, No. } Black Walnut, with ame, iy 
“ 
ve M % White Wood, paneled, HY 








Agents wanted. Adaren 
GRIEFING & DRAPER, 60 Cortlandt St,, New York. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS AND SHOES, casicst and best. 


Fest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


MICROSCOPES. 
Inustrated Price-List sent free on application. 
MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and fllustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. ¥. 
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This Mach ‘aa work 
gunranteod (int its present com 
of the tt Bs either do’ ak 
Knits a, 


ms and reliable agents wanted in eye 
the country, with whom the most n overs 





ction of 
made, 


@ 
Illustrated Books and Circulars sent to any address free of | 


charge. Address 


DANA BICKFORD, 
Vice-President and General Agent, 
689 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 


“The Best Pump in the World.” 


Our Agents report over $300,000 worth of property saved 
from Fire this year by these pumps, being the most power- 
ful force-pumps in the world, as well as Non-F'reezing. 

See October number, page 396, also the Premium-List, page 
398, of the Am. Agriculturist. This paper never deceives 
the farmers. See notice in February number, page 45. Try 
one. If it don’t do the work claimed, send it back and get 
your money, as we warrant our pumps to do all we 
elaim for them on our circulars. 

Send for circulars or orders to the Bridgeport Wf’, 
Co., No. 55 Chambers St., New York. 

An order for nine No. 1 Pumps secures an exclusive town 
agency. 

MERICAN SUBMERGED 
PUMP: pee agent for Illinois, 


No, 818 N orth Centre St. Bloomington, Ill. 








ELGIN 
WATCHES! 


known that American Watches are, all 
, the best in the world ; but the public may 
not be aware that the best these, such as are § ecially 
adapted to the use of railway men. . travelers, and those to 
whom absolu ions Fe accurate time is a matter of necessity, 
maqde at Eig U."—Forney’s Weekly how em nig. 
e Elgin Iiustrated Almanac for 1872,-printed with origi- 
ne ictures, Ror in a superior mone: by the Aldine Press 
ew York, is now ready. tor distribution. 
conan throughout the country are supplied with them 
for gratuitous circulation, or es will be sent free to any 
address upon application to” 


NATIONAL (Elgin) WATCH CO., 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill., or 
No.1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


It is generall 
things considere 














400.00 Dwye.. Trees 
rege ee ae) ® complete 
ent of 
Y OOD & §, Lockport, N. Y. 
BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
Sewing Machine 
Chalien, the world 


in perfection of work, 
Strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity of 
motion. Call and examine. 
Send for Circular. Agents 
wanted. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


623 Broadway, N.Y. 


EARTH CLOSE Taumarnet, 


. ed market. 
» No. 2t 


Call_or address STANDARD EARTH CLOSE 
Cortlandt St., New York. Reliable agents aH 


ONLY $2.00. A complete print- 


ing office or combina- 
tion hand stamp. A machine for every student, merchant, 
or business man, for printing visiting cards, envelopes, and 
all small printing, Also for marking linen, It has no equal. 
A case of type with cach machine. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money refunded, Send forsample. Post-paid, only $2. 
BOND & MARTIN, Springfield, Mass. 

















’ “BEST | 
TO USE.” 


rT 

EASIEST ‘4 
TO SELL.” ‘ % 

8, M, Agents: i H 
It don’t pay you ; 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 
“DOMESTIC” $M, Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


EARTH. CLOSET. 


















For one 


, LAST SEASON, D. ee mee & Son, Phila., o. 
had gi r 300 AORES yt 
Fertilizer with SMilen’s E Planet No. 8, by Me: 
12th. Descriptive efrculars free. 
$100 to VSO permonth guaranteed 
sure to Agents every- 
where selling our new seven-strand —— ie 


CLoTHES-LINEs. Sells readily at every house. Sam jes 
tree. Address the GrRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, 


BACTICAL HINTS ON 
DAIRY a Experienced Dai an, 

Stating the Prerequisites? pale wa ie Go — etc. ; Select- 
ing, Feeding, and Care of Lin position, Direc- 
fions for Cooling and Kee gts Seameboring Packing, 
Keeping, and Marketing utters actory S stems; Large and 
Small-Pan Systems; Churning whole Milk; Making Butter 
n Winter; Coloring Butter, and many oti er yo 
worth to ail —- mes its ay bag book will be sent 


paid, on woee a er of (40c. Addr 
ORBIN, "Whitney's Point, N. Y. 


40,000 COPEES“EN 30 DAYS! 
WONDERFUL CESS ! 


THE LOST CITY! 


CHICAGO AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS! 
and the 
FIRES In THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. 

















YRSHIRE CATTLE “AND” Ale 
SWINE FOR SALE.—I am Sortie eee 
Thorough-bred Ayrshire Catile, 


and the IMPROVED BERKSHIRE SWINE, 
same + eemnnalie eee, I have a number 


offer the 
to ship. (not akix). 4 
Iso a hu of yeotling BULLS 





PIGS f 
oop Ny to yennbe ae stocks. 
‘J. H. MORGAN, Ogdensburg Stock F; 
Onlcessene. Btisenes .. N.Y. 





Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, T: pods, A aad 
ported Alderneys, South Down 

J. W. HUNT REYROLDS,. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 
FoR SALE.— Pure Jerecy Catlle—Bulls, Bien, 


Heifers, and Cal 
RICHARD YOUNG, Morton's P.O. Delaware Co. Ba 


ESSEX PIGS. 


Last year, several readers of the American Agriculturist 
purchased Essex pigs from me. 

So far as I have heard, they have given good satisfaction. 

I keep only pure Essex, and breed them with great care. 

Last spring, Icould not fill all my orders, ‘and, much to 
my own regret and the loss of the intending purchaser, was 
obliged to return the money. 

This spring I expect to be able to furnish very superior 
pigs, and shall be glad if those wishing to buy pure Essex 
from me will order early. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


Essex Pigs. ieee Sigcaitge Hla: 
White Leghorn ac 


years, G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 


Premium Chester Whites; Berkshire 
and Essex Pigs, 
Bred and for sale by eng, my pa rooar, Chasse Co Pa. 


§@™ Send for Circular and Prive- 


pce - BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Choice 
of Dark and. 
Houde F Powis. Also Pee rl 
0 circular. 


yougen Bowl, ier Fae a, alk es pease 
Outre IMPROVED MOGs tis 


most premiums. Send -for. Price-list. A: 
L. B, SILVER, 




















fowls, . 


OTSWOLD ‘and South Down Sheep. Fite 
ona Cows, cmap Pups, $5. Aiea re 
lo Breme 


and Musk Duc Bronse, Bige, an and ite - 


| See as wero Ferd Made ry Pa. 















White AX from m a i Tearived Ist i Prine at No 0 
Ohio P. 8, Western ¥ mya 8. Michigan 8, P-8 
Bt Prize ei est Patty 8S. and Western N. ¥ on 


Address, with 
VITT, Flushing, L. 1. 


The Poultry World. 




















Simple, efficient, * invaluable, oad in, n reach of all. A complete ts gal brimfu! of thrilling interest and 
dollar, I will d drawings a description of one of } st tin " i o ier the lan ave 
the beat Earth-Closets in the maPketyso thats person of or- lllustr ng ne oa >, 3 bpp meteclagniiappymdvabapenias your Sagubors 404 y wid dren want tn Kt fe 
dinary ingenuity can make it. ts wan * i specimen OPT: + 
GEO. G. BALDWIN, Milford, Ct. ELLS et OO} ublishers, 482 Broome St., New York. rhe Poultry World,” Box ia aside ct. 
PRESERVE YOUR LEATHER+ Bij FoR -PREMIU! 
A JUDICIOUS’ USE OF SHEATHING, BUA! BRE r 
A a ’ R 
FRANK MILLER'S ] PLASTERING, Bremigms taken ae Foul 
7 P. 0, Box S480. C. A. CE 
os : or 37 and $8’ Park Row 


Prepared Harness-Oi1 
*CeRTuci BeeeenVArive 


WATER - PROOF OIL ° BLACKING, 


For Boots and Shoes, is most éxeellent.cconomy. These 
articles are always reliable. Manufactured by 
FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
18 and 20 Cedar Street, New York. 


GENTS Wa mted,—Anems make MpOre money at 
work for A tiianat whytifing else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & OO., song ¢ Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


BUILDING, FELT, (no tar) for 


Outside work and inal instead of plaste 
- FAY (Patentee), Camden, N. J. 























CarfiiLin 


peri and circulars 


by . 
ROCK RIVER PAPER Cco., 
. Chicago, or, 
B. E. HALE & CO., 
¢ 22 and 24 Frankfort St,, N. Y., 4 
Sole Agents for Eastern States. 
FUONTING. "Trapping, and Fishing 


en eee ee ae 50en ange! — 
ost- end for Cata ogee of 
at Yt P fiend. “N. = 


@END tok. RO ZELL, ‘Philadelphia, 


for Circulars of ENCYCLOPADIA AND ATLAS, 


















Houdan, Gray Dorking, & Dark k Brahma 
The 

selected igh onan ud it papply ain stock 

the same vir ‘ds he ie tet is iu stock wnt 69 per Goren 


for Dark Brahma and Houdan, and per "dozen for Gra 
Dorking, carefully boxed. = lid serereed on, and delivered 


to express “VEN TNE Fordiimy i Webtchgster Go Go, x ¥ 
Choice Fowls and 


Ss. 
Passe COCHINS, DARI 


ROCK, and 37 other varldteg tieg oF uth Berra 


My nclose stamp and send for Cirenlar. 


P artridge Cochins; at Cleveland 


Second at Buffalo. Puy ia int 


fresh oes ¥: a 








PMs ch Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 





Sry 


weal gt 
a 


SOT I RR Te eS 


OB 
ea 4 
ns 


ne pyres 
=A edheaues. 
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FoR HA'TCHING.—Partridge 
as, fen. ry a Pie “auvorGrar 
= ei ak eo: _— a A Golden 
, eac 


Brahma, 3 2 do. 4 doz., $5. We 
$3 dos. yan ot tty fowls. Our 


from the best imported an \ 
months we! 1 ll wn 
2 : oh = » Which accounts 
= A ww trios of fowls for 
logue. ew 
oa bes west, W. 8. CARPENTER & SON, 
Rye, Co., N.Y. 





age me ets ek cee ae 
lo Sete nike 
ial’ Saaeriod o0 ogk, #4 
= ee ier Piisoen ucks, $250 per 1 
Rerctctee ie srosensck, Lehigh Go.,.Pa. 


ra Reserve Poultry Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation offer for sale Fowls and from their im- 


ie stamp EL, MALLO twelve tsk Cito n 


FOR i af povuorea e som all 
io Beet See Brac. 
ow 

ee. coe aged rey cireulas 


GGS for hatching, from a birds of the 
best strains of Dark Brahmas. Per doz., $4; 3 doz 

eee A. ht Brahmas and White Lewhorns—hal of above 
pri L. E. COE, West Meriden, Ct. 


@alely packed—EGGS—from pure-bred selected 
fowls. Honudans, $3.50 per doz., or 2 doz. for $6. Silver- 


angled Hamburghs and Gold-Laced Sebright Bantams, 
Py per doz., or two doz. for $5. James Shepard, Bristol, Ct. 


GGs FOR HATCHING, from pure- 
red fowls, at Reppaatic rates. Send stamp for new 
illustreved circular. A, H. HOWARD, Omro, Wis. 


From .. forty ‘Varieties. LS 
Send for’ Price - 
Address H. F. STOWELL, 


E&&s 2 of fifst-claés Light and Dark pa TAY 
Gray Dorking a andang Silver: le 


raten. Address, with,stamp, A. Ns, RAUB, ig. a Haven, Pa. 


Pevsner ey ai . &T.M. HUNTINGTON, 


ine vatlotion of choke i oultry. Also; the léad- 
stamp for illustrated titeufar ar. 




















t. 
Yilliamsport, Pa. 








lowest rates. Send 
rentevilie These Co., Pa, 


E¢ Gs.—Six Dollars a Dozen.—All 
rom First Premium fowls. Inclose stamp fi i 
ISAAC VAN WINELE, Box 13, Greenville, ‘Hudson Gogh. 


BL ACK BASS for stocking ponds. 


BRONZE TURKEYS. {i= — 
, Address. }¢> 52 aget-t WieLirT Mystic Bde 
Price-list, and much other origi- 


‘ 
BEES. pal and valuable pastter, will be found 


in our circular for 1872. Sent for one 
} QUINBY & ROOT, St "Jphnsville, oe 


STANDARD Pear Trees 
greatly ag ae and a com- 
Stock. Add 
DY & SONS, "Lockport, i. 














,' at 
plete fset bad of Nurse 
E. M 





SILVER-TIPPED SHOES 


NEVER WEAR THROUGH at the toe. 


SMALLFRUIT, 








INSTRUCTOR. 


Sixty-four Poet nost-paid. Tells how to 

lant and Ries BP of Small enang — et | 
r mar ome ers John J. Thomas, as 

arris, of Gs, and ae 8a) is = 


of the most eal: works ever printed, 
_ fw Price List of eee ree to all 
A ets Ina. 
et ies Of the Fruit Reco da 
gaeeiaey eee Pup, 
0 sec 
a pone i ae € sutec 





oh wu. avery where 


2. eae 
V ’ ANT: ‘ip prom amily Weekly of America, 
thd Vest new ‘and eg plan “3 oe ntal 
ver. ubser go 
Aguas: Et hn Oa 
u 


ents ever | pofered. An O tfit 
for it. 
OUR Sinmene: FRIEND, 
Chicago, Il. 


HISTORY a the GREAT FIRES 


Ghiesgo. the .E. J.Goopspg8ep, D.D., 
ua sieges oh t events. 
8vo a = 
. Agents w: 
wn Park Row, a York, 
St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


; Book, THE 
ime AnY pth, © 
n a 

g lway, New York. 


Fireside Friend, 














Years Established. 
adele in every farmer’s famfly, and worth much 
more than its cost for its Prices Current of leading Produce, 
Wool, atid Cattle le lw s of the c . Only $2.50.0 year, 
in_ advance. ré ring speciat indugenicnts for new 
ribefs, in. the shape of 
LARGE CASH PREMIUMS. 
te are and circulars sent on receipt of stamp for 
postag 
. co. 
"R. P. EATON & ? Boston, Mass. 
FIRST-CLASS book canvasser can hear of a 
permanent situation, either = salary or commission, 
ona work of undoubted success, by addressing P. O. Box 
2,793, Philadelphia. State capability. previous business, and 
references. 


pe YOU WANT THE BEST SHOE ever 

made, one that will not rip of conic ajjart?: “Then buy 
the CABLE SCREW WIRE Boots and Shoes—all haye the 
Patent Stamp. 











Fertilizers. 


We will MB vers on board, fuse ot of cass 
by the ton, pure No.1 P. 


Ground d Bone, ees Hct tes hosntin 





stores io 7 Water 


zer, corner 
tilizer is superi 
for grapevines 
culture 


species ef weneta a 


Peach-trees growing ia teat’ 
tion can be seen in the 


aid Of A. C. oS 
to 
és, hot han 
It b cxcell for} 














lands, either lawn 


Sold b 


ure. 
all seedapen and drugegi 





prietor, in tin gfns \ ene dole cach Aad 


$100 per ye 
Send fore 


e rate of two barrels 





United States Watch Co., (ashen, Ni z) Watches, 
Watch No. 1838, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem-W infor—cosmiat 2 yeame—variation hard] paresis . 
Apore & 


{, Moore, firmof 


SM 


Chicago. 


Watch No. 2798, U. 8. Watch Co. vmreiption, 0 6 seconds in six months, 


OHN 


, Bur 
Watch No, 21,767, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder variation gcarcely pegceptibe 

AM'L 
Watch No. 1089, U. S. Watch Co,, Stem-Winder—variation, 2 Seconds in 14 Months. 


. M. 
Watch No. 10,648,U.S8., Watch Co., § Stem-Winder—variation, 5 seconds 
Z. C. Priest, 


1. Hawkins, 


{. WootHavsE, Conductor C. dN. W. stow, Chicago. 
Watch No. 1320, U.8. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—camied two years—proved a pares fimencepee, 


R.R. 
Merrir1, Gov. of Jowa - 


‘ 


. CHITTENDEN, date Reg. U. &. Treas. 


T¥atch No. 241,089, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 7 ‘seconds in four meaner. 
Bear, firm Beards & 2 


Cummings, 128 Front Street, N.Y. 
er month, 


set Sup't N.Y. C. & I. R. R. 


Watch No. #4008,U.8, Watcho., , Stem ‘Winder—variation, 6 seconds in five months. 


H. Wotr, firm Chas. H. Wolf 


& Co., Peari a Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Cu 
Watch No, 1087, U. £. Watch Co,; Stora Winder—variation, only 5 seconds | per mo: 


Henar Surry, Treas, Pandind du $1 Con 8S Walt Sty MY 


a ee 


A 


NITED STATES WATCH C2 
; MARION N.J, 











ae Lists fatnishéa the trade on app a 
; Ask your J; 





~ 





Barrel, All others are spurious, ' 


WHOLESALE ROOMS 
, OF THE 


GILES, BRO. & CO, : 
83 & 85 State St., Chicago. Tu. 





ANA 


A\ 


osing business card, For gale by the trade generally; 
to seo the MARION ... . 


TCHES. 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with which the country is flooded, 
vition, see that the words MARION, N. J., arc engraved on the plate over the Main-Spring 


United States Watch Co., 


GILES, WALES & CO. 
No. 13 Maiden Lane, NewYorT 


hon ton. “prea 


ment and te 








To avoid impor 
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“BAUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS “AND IMPORTERS OF 


SUPPLIES and MACHINERY 
FERTILIZER, MANUFACTURERS. 


OWING DEMAND for Madufictured Manares in 
alt poteot the ¢ount Boe in ‘- ‘Many pergons to em 
bark in their preparat' Bein © ty operators ourselves, 
we re een Rete cian aly oon 
= manufacturers, anda! + call ee Riantion se 





the folibring listofmrdgiesr whieh we ofr 


er in large‘or small 
ceutiies, oF at the lowest trade rates: 
GROUND RAW BO _Guarariteea Pure. 
FINE GROUND ST. Cee 
PHATE OF SODA, SALT-CAKE. 


0 , 
MURIATE OF POTASH. 
BULEAATE oor: POTASH.., 























ATING. 
DISsO LVED BONES. 4 
CIDULATED PHOSPHATE ROCK. 
oe ATE OF AMMONIA, 
AUGH’S Patent Sectional Mills for BONES and all 
hard Be ms —four sizes. Patent Drying Apparatus and 
Improved Machinery for Fertilizing Works. 


BAUCH & SONS, 
20 S. Delaware Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Farmers and Gardeners. 
‘BLOOD AND BONE FERTILIZER. 


$65 per ton. Equal to best Peruvian Guano. See tes- 
timonials of leading Market-Gardeners around New York, 
which we will send on application. 


Har tindersinrt, 


Seedsmen, Market-Gardeners, and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


As we have redaced the prices of our 


CELEBRATED BONE FERTILIZERS 


for the spring trade, we invite B ae interested in agriculture 
to send for pe dres 
LISTER BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. 


THE ONLY GENUINE MINERAL FER- 
TILIZER IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Grafton Mineral Fertilizerj& Destroyer of Insects. 


The following is an analysis of average opens. of the 
fertilizer by Dr. Torrey, of New York, my Thos, Cc. Ray- 
mond, of Cambridgeport, Mass. : Silica, 80 : Protoxide of 
fron, 6.27; Lime, 20.60 ; Magnesia, U1.973 "Catbouis Acid, 

82.11. Total, 100.45. 


THE GRAFTON. FERTILIZER 


Is DEATH 


to Canker Worms, Grubs, Rose-Bugs, and all other Plant- 
Destroying Insects. It protects the plants from insect mis- 
chief, and- largely promotes the growth of all vegetation, 
‘Warranted as represented. 
DAVIS, THAYER & CO., Proprietors, Littleton, N. H. 
uk ARDE, HUMPHREY & DODGE, Concord, 
H., General Agents, to whom all orders should be ad- 
BS, Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


RUSSEL COE’S 
Ammoniated Bone Superphosphate Lime, 


The most salaae commercial fertilizer now in use, at a 
reduced pric 

Gas) ualit Fuaranteed equal to an homtoiore manufactured. 

ro muel W. Johnson, - ale College, and Chemist 

for ns State of Connectient, in his report on commercial 
fertilizers, makes it worth fifteen dollars per ton, in gold, 
more than any of the sixteen ‘kinds of fertilizers ‘analyned 
most of them en Hapa ere as will be seen by reference 
to his pamphlets 

Manufactory ond Post-Office at Linden, Union Co.,'N. J. 


Superphosphate Lands 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The advertiser will sell in tracts the phosphate beds, near 
three miles‘in extent, in-8, acres unincumbered lands 
upon Ashley River, connecting also 4 public canals with 
Stono River, Quality unexcelled; rata where o) ence 
within three fon of surface. Address ORM ig 
PORTER, Grocer, ( Glass Box P. O., Charleston, S 8. C, 


GUANO, BONE, PLASTER, 


Best No. 1 Ree Guano. sti Ground Bone. Best 
Land Plaster. Sold in lots to suit, to either the farmer or 
dealer, by GRIFFING & CO., 

Send for Circular, 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Thorough - bred Stock. 


L. A. CHASE, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


























Valuable 
Premiums. 


(See also page 84.) 

Any person, anywhere, ‘cin ob- 
tain one or more of the valuable 
premium articles in this table, 
without money, by simplygather-. 
ing a few tenet Ar one ti nf 
of the papers. 


Asa qunaar manned real fany ge ee 


Employment, some persons 
canvass all the time, receive the 
premiuny articles, and sell them 
for cash, and thus sccurevlarge 
salaries. One lady has averaged 
over $3,000.¢ yeux for years past, 
and others are gctting tage pay 
for their time, often $5 to $20 A 
day. Some who did poorly at first 
haye, by perseverance, acquired 
the art of canvassing, and become 
very successful. The work is 
honorable. The Journals are use- 
ful in every family—in City, 
Village,*and Country. 
The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND Home is now with- 
out a superior in the world as’. 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America, .The papers ate citirely 
different.’ Taken together,. they} 
supply over $35,000 worth of | 
fine engravings, and more © good) 
reading than can be found x60} 
books costing one Dollar each. 
Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either ~paper; or 
partly of both, as noted over the 
Table. We call especial at- 
tention to the last column of 
figures, showing the small num- 
ber of . names required where 
both papers are taken, at the 
reduced price of $4 | year. 


You, Reader, can g¢t 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Ex pea Notes. 


Note the foll 


(a) All subscribers gi " 
count, though fro 
different Post , 


‘oF Tis ‘of n 
is) Yor a, 





sent, that 
(c) Send thi 


ceive the paper at once. Bou can have 
any time, from one to four months, to 
fill mp your list... 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(¢) Old and new gub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs... 
(f) Specimen Numbers, Cards,:and.| 2 
Show-bills will be supplied >frée ag’ 
needed by canvassers;but they should | ? 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g). Remis| # 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Moncy Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the moncy and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it, 
Money sent in any of the above ways 


\ 78—Any Tico Back Volumes 
‘i Any Three do. do, « do. 
teas four do. do. do. 


(@:Send the exact | 90—Far 


subscribers required to g 


both’ papers hey go 4 


N. B.—in all Premium +@lubes 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each; eo 
count sme pk the sone So also t 
each, one 
In this way ye Clubs can be made 
or JSrom the 3a and 5th, or whollygrom thee 


Table of Premiums and Terms, 
For American Agriculturist, 
and for Hearth and Home, 
{| forthe Near 1¢72) 4 


Gi dirk aa!td Cian. BB 


2—Knives and Fork 

3—Anives and Forks 
Recor and Forks 
} oer aa Fork ‘ 

— Fluted 

7—Fi' -_ Cook's Entfe, York: 
8—Poeket Iintfe (Smith '‘& 
S$ Pocket ah = 


0—Pocket * (do 

1—Ladies* Pocket Knife (do. 4 ¥ 

2—Multum in Parvo Knife 
3—Cake Basket (Lucius Hart wan rg 

3 Castere ana Fruit Basket (do. 4 

5—Revolving Butter Cooler 

G—Card Receiver 

icks Gnd Crackérs” ( 

Dozen Napkin ‘Rings (do. 


aees nee 
SSsssrassssssssssssessss 


en 






2 
ae 


9— one Dozen Teaspoons 2. $6 
0—One Dozen Tables; “ward (do. .. $12 
1— One Dozen Zable = «$12 





— Chili's Cup (do. do.) 
Gold Pen, Sil. Case (Geor ge Bi pe 
Gold Pen and Silver Case * me do.) 
Gold Pen, Handle gold ope af we do.) 
$— Ladies’ Gold Pen and Ru Cuse Mag 
1—Ludden’s Patent Revolving Pencil. 
Sy paver} ~4 Patent Revolving Pencii 
I Ab GBUE... . « iitin isosvergderass. pees coghiten 
30—Bab7y's “Cicais (L. O. Colvin)... 
31—Parlor Kaleidoscope. 
32—Boore’s Fore Set ( 
33—Steam En 


34—Garden Seeds for a_Fan ® kein 
35— flow: "ead ute 
e= Cantons Seeds & Flower Bul } 


—— Set of Field Croguet......cccwtsscceceres 
Sewing ‘Machine oe & Baker) 
bgt ted Machine (Florence)........ 
Ord Aecme ( Willcox & Gibbs 
Family kitting Machin 
Meshing a Machine (Doty"s)........ 
enver ee 


Se ae 


49—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch yr Wate Re 
50—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle:..... 
51—Double Bol. Gun (Cooper, 
6 peToot Chest (Patterson Br08.) 006.85. +. ae 
Charles Pratt's Asti'a: Oil (i can, ‘3 aad 99 
54 — Barometer ( Woodr uff’s Mercu 0 
55—DBar ‘ometer ( Woodr , ot. Mereur ‘an: 
>6—Buckeye Harvester A 
Z—Putent Cylinder Plow (R. "it All 
S—Collins « Co.'s Cast Cast-Steel 
Satara Cultivator and Weeder ¢ Geuntad 
U—Cahoon's Broadcast SOW Boge 
1—American Submerged UMP, 
Pump and ” wnkler ( Page’ s). awake 
3—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)....... ¢ 
4— Building locks (Crandall 
yi anterns (One : 
—New American Cyclopedia (Appicton’ 2) 
— Wor cester’s Great Mlustrated aa a6, 2 
—Any Back Volume BT saeco 443 
69—Any Two Lack Volumes 
ard Three do. do. ao, 
1—Any Four q do. 
72—Any Five do. do. 
W3—Any Six do. do. 
4 Any Seven do. * do. 
5—Any Eight do. do; 
—(Each add'l Voreme at same rte | 
76—Fi fleen Vols, XVI to XXX 
TI—Any Lack Volume Agriculturist 


ne 
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$125 00 
4 & Co.) $18,00)| 
00 










Fry 00 
—(Kac Volume at same & é 

e-4 0 Borary’ {Your —— jes 00 

Tébrar 15 00; 

fd 10 Libr ai 3 do. 00 

ory troy do. & 00 

Library do. $ 00 

= 35 Library do. 00 

40 Library do. $$40 00) 

ont 45 Library do. 00 

A $50 Library do. 333 $50 00 

m4 0 Library do. $3 $60 00 

A $25 Library do. =. $35 00 

aes 4 >100 00 

06— 





100 Libr do 
A Choice of Good Books, tion, 
107—Smoothing Harrow (J.J. nse pecipts 


iy 





pias 


to 106 inclusive, will each be delivered 





is at our risk; otherwise it is not, 


conveyance desired, 
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In the following we. is ie vgn ne the Pres of .each gts 
two papers; also at the dab. Fa of Sie and a i aa ~ the 


Hearth ana Tome at fn wah en 
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Premiums, Nos. 8 to 12, 23 to 28, hs SE BT 
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charge is made for packing or boxing any article ti our Premium, List. The 


. 91, and 94 


, OY or ex- 


press (at the Post-office or express office nearest recipient), ta any place int the United 
States or Territories.—(No. 33 mailed for 30 cents extra.) The other articles 
cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of each; by any 
Ful Description of cach Premium sent free, 


ee 


Tae e ate 
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120 — erg , - AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. _ incu 


eater 



































FOR. SALE. 
G AT DUCTION RY VALUABLE BR 
| seater ae Mp OS tad 27th Annual be 3 
fe) 

i] GREAT SAYING 7 CONSUMERS meas and ont-build dings; fine orchard. Price ig35,000: "0 k * “~— 

; [ x iy Sie sixth cash, and balance mm five equal annual instalinients, 
# : MGETTING UP CLUBS. with interest. Send stamp for Zernessee Land Register. 
mat OY nad ‘ to Se eee. i jeaye = of eb aed fh ge ry — a =e wreak 
y fi 3 purchasin, nformation ou a ( TNSON 
4 ; : M ‘ "Me Co oe ae BAILEY, Real Estate Agents, Knoxville, Tennessee. |, If |] IN | A 
Bi i e@ Lomp y, RHODODENDRONS. 10, 
# i BF esey Street, For prices of both seedling and grafted plants, apply to 
i wg EW YORE’ ciry. PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. sien . ‘ons ear 
¥ , aie ' « . 7 . ip sees . 346 ROADWA 

: “The First Division of the “January 1, 1872, “he 
“i } 

Bi A, -. *PACIF I¢ RAILROAD LD COMPANY Amount of Net Cash Assets, January aus, BY 
“} LPGEEL, cassis +o csehtseenites <p adaaee 1915,676,097 .90 





RECEIPTS: 


Premium and Annuities,.......,..... 1 
om Mt i \NNESOT gE I esa 
Showing : cluding pre. ° gi » CUC...6. 49, 416.5%7—%,181,205.99 









: 
7 CENTRAL rae Linesofthe $22,857,393.86 
i , SAINT PAUL arid PACIFIC, RAIL ROAD COMP, . ie DISBURSEMENTS s . 
i ; Stn Lon i Ute a Losses by death? .i............sesecsses $1,318,958.08 -( ; 
tae Ana its Connections ’ Je Purchased, surrendered, ‘tind’ can- ; 
. Celed POlCles.. 25. sb asccveseesss vee 1,105,854.64 . 
Life annuities, matured endow- 
ments, and reinsurance.:......,.... pn 
Dividends to policy-holders.......... 
went brokerages, and agen- 
cy ex pen echo saceioghaabebes vee 503,867.73 
Advert lang t and physicians’ fees.. 96,567.35 
Taxes, office and law expenses, gala- “she 
ries, printing, revenue stamps, etc. — 253,899.91—4,167,646.49 
——_———_— 
$18,689, 747,36: 
ASSETS: ; 
Cash in Trust Co.,in bank, and on 
Ee FE Fe ea $1,845,002.15 
Invested in United States, New York ~ 
tate, — Ta) = age 
value $4,751,182.83) COBt..........005 eA 1616, 762.43 
Inves ed in. Wee tone cig 
Stock (market value eo cost: 41,549.00 “- 
Real Estate in the City ot Ne ‘sy 1,768)174,14 9 


Bonds and Mortgages (ooeured 

real estate) valued at 

buildings thereon hd ee ped 

, and the policies a ed 

‘o'the company as additional col- 

lateral security.......... oves-0 8/344,820,00 
Loans on “exieting policies. “(The 

serve held by the company on these 


























ae ; ZG LEG nab game politics amounts fo $3,858,- iinet y 
| oe a way GA Ts ines Quarteriy’ and "aennicannicat ‘pre ¥ 
nm n miums, due subsequent to January | cL 
be: ; RPI as A ee Bh 561. % 

i a . Offer for sale - 1,500,000 Acres of Land Preminmé on existing policies in” ~ OO | 
tae vs ‘Along their lines of Raflroad. Also, TOWN LOTS transmiesiOec secs. cesccesecesce oe a 
\ | } SPE Tye PETE r In twenty flourishing Towns and Railroad Stations, Amounts due fre frome th Shpenry i) 1878 FRE oso a 
- if . AL I ; can purchase on long eredit with 7 per cent annual interest. The Bonds of the Compan y eee , eee 
% ( bi 4 taken at:par on’ *For Descriptive Pamphiets, Prices, and other information; apply to Excess of, market ‘yalue of securities -. 

A i" i} ety ae eee ml, Riimmescta; HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner. fe ob eda do debs ov'es KAREN 14,021.40 

" i ut ‘Mem.—Attention is called to Government lands on the west end of the Main Line, which can be taken under the Cash assets, January 1, 1872..,....,... $18,803,768.76 
iy Al Homestest' Law. APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

wo ys Amonnt of Adjusted Toes Soe ab- : 

; if ° t to Janua 1872, cotncecese 212,890.00 , q ; 
a; | ~ 900,000, ACRES RUSTIC WORK, = | Seseviten EL: meme EI 
F ? = ing proof, C66. .....0cccccccscesocces 127,900.00 - @ 

iia EXCELLENT FARMING Pee aes Amount reser ved ior Reinsurance a - 5 

‘ existin cies, - F 
‘ if AND SPLENDID 130,075.90, pares, po Mos 
t 4 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 


(at 
mium) $1,004,733.65, non-participat- d 
ing (at 5 per cent. | Carlisle sey.’ a 


‘Michigan Pine Lands 

















7f 
7 
= FOR SALE, pbremium). es veeneten Seaesiaen ssi 6,841,177.21 
am? : aliance: 0 return Prem ars 4 
i ; t : inexhatet ol le ORS Mace, payable during the year 187..... ‘ 4 133,667.12—17,315,684.38 
mi) i “The grant ¢ os ids and Indiana Rall Divisible Surplus............6...00866 $1,488,134.43 
| tof 7 : Yn ES sal th ua vik haye been i 4 ing 
54 : : 1 4 e year olicies haye been issued noun 7 4 
| | ‘in lands aod Mack of f sate from, the ay wy loam, $24, 503 805-84, y' ! g j 
| | oad they in section o £ 
4 ' Moet ot th eee Ly emp ond con From the undivided surplus of of os 1,488 134.43 the Board 
: i rca fru belt on f Lake of Trustees have declared END, available on settle- fc 
u 5 ran, ne : et otE y railroad | and other en- ment of next annual prem tontcnd to each participating policy 
mam | {Tt i Tpri: * : pr peenet to its “contribtition to sn ope 
3) | ' ] : ; Saeeeneteal setters, - : WP teye tte Pe no 3 t uséd in settlement premium will be 4 
| i rt i n ed.to the policy. 3 
ag x dow, Palanoe in ently Paynes ie poltey j 
- | ~ in. TRUSTEES. 
|$ MORRIS ‘FRANKLIN....President of the New York Life 
e nsurauce Company, - a 
DAVID DOWS...... (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants) . 3 


South street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL....(Merchant) Unie Han ee 






































an “ D Pine. 
( / . DANIEL S. MILLER., (Late Dater, Miller & © ye Ts.) 
i ‘a Good Farm, St Stock, ete. Made from Natural Growth of Wood. | 35305; LOGEIET..(Hogort & Knosland) s@ Wham 
id 4 far’ mo ope g egg pote rand Ly most attractive, Fn eal and apne enh. WM, H, APPLETON..(Appleton & Ce., Pub Wed and 5 
y Ss) 3 ' ment 0} e erten an rtico in summer, and for window way. 3 A 
i ) . i wh: nal, es roland, foot Dt E James ave Eos va eras ie winter. Pour manufactures include every | ROBERT B. COLLENS. -(Collins & Brothers, Sta oan bi ey 
: Pig ; Style, as way. bi 
; ti9 WILLIAM BARTON..:..; Bsoteisses (Ban nker) 88 W. 1 street. i 
; i Rustic Vases, WM. A. BOOTH......; {I Gisootis @ Ba 4 8 wal street. 
AG Hanging Baskets, GEORGE A. OSGOOD....:......« (Bank er % Broad street. * 
if Bird Cages, ; HENRY BOWERS..<.......:....-. (Banker) 36 Broad street. q 
i : Rustic Chairs, CHAS. L: ANTHONY...... (Anthony & Hall Dry Soode = 61 a 
; Leonar ba 
Hentene, SANFORD COBB....President Eagle Fire bee it oe . o 
‘eee ables, etc., etc. ss (1 Wall s Wes . a 
aay sm Having the most extensive manufactory ‘mn the U nited | BDWARD MARTIN.... (Cragin & Co., Provisions) 400 Phe 5 oa 
co tates, we are prepared to orders of ever nd, from sap 
2 K a . } AND GREEN WEGETABLES AT single bird-cage, > the complete fornishing of a park w ith | SDWIN HOYT BaD (Hoyt, Spragues & C pay woods) 2 
: rustic wor “ - 
; : DAYTONA, FLO a I DA. Send for Lilustrated Circular and Price-lists. Addftss H. B. CLAFLIN....(H. B. —— = Co. 0» Dry oon nat e 
eat a, JAMES KING, Now Haven, Ct. JE. SEYMOUR... JF. seymour & Cop 3 Warren st. 4 
bsestedéce ark’s pla Eg 
Por (Cheap sane eh: Hpetaios, inquire of SAF NESS.—A newly invented acoustic | WILLIAM, H. BEERS..... Viee-bresident of the Rew ¥ork #] 
: ag ’ ' : pocket instrument with which to hear public speaking |. ° Life Insurance Company. ; 
ib or conversation. Recommended by thousands who use 
them, Address H. MANSFIELD, Book Publisher, .48 ay FRAN. LIN President. | 
Sachem St., New Haven, Ct. aH Vice-Prea't & Actuary. 
Ww A. COVERT & CO... Pioduce Com- bathe sup erintendent of gencies, al 
9 mission merchants, No. 63 Pearl Street, New York. CORNELIY 5 a FoceEh ) Meds Medical Examiners, oy 





ick salesand prom t returns.” (2 Send for our weekly N 
ce-current and Marking Plate. 29 CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’t Med. Examiner. a 








